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THE IZAYOI NIKKI +X Ai * 
(1277-1280) 


Epwin O. REISCHAUER 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Tue Izayoi nikki anv 1Ts PLACE 
IN JAPANESE LITERATURE 


The Izayor nikki (The Diary of the Waning Moon) is not a 
truly great piece of literature even in the original Japanese. My 
literal translation of it most certainly has not added to its literary 
merit, but neither has it robbed it of any great literary worth, 
simply because there is not much in the original Japanese to be 
lost. 

Having admitted that the Izayoi nikki is not a masterpiece of 
world literature, I must now point out that there are many reasons 
why it is both an interesting and important work worthy of de- 
tailed study. One reason is its long popularity among the Japan- 
ese. It is usually considered a minor classic suitable for use as a 
school text, and today it certainly is one of the five or six most 
widely read works of the Kamakura ## period (1185-1333) . 
Another reason is its value as an excellent example of some of the 
literary trends of the time, such as the decline of the archaistic 
prose style associated with the old court aristocracy and the 
increasing imitativeness and formalism of poetry. Indeed, the 


*TI am deeply indebted to Professor Serge Exissterr for many very helpful sug- 
gestions and also to Miss Elizabeth McKinnon, who was kind enough to check the 
translation carefully and make numerous improvements and corrections. I also wish 
to express my thanks to two Japanese scholars, Mr. Ikepa Genta }, FA ji and Mr. 
Inasa Keishin Fg 3e BB. for the great aid they gave me when I first read this 
text more than ten years ago. At that time I took to them my numerous questions 
and problems concerning this and many other texts and always received from them 
sympathetic and scholarly assistance. Mr. Inaba at the time was an Assistant in the 
Department of Japanese History of the Kyéto Imperial University. It was with great 
sadness that I recently learned of his death during the war. We have lost in him a 
most promising young scholar and a deep and sympathetic personality. 
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hundred-odd poems of the Izayoi nikki, though not among the 
best in Japanese literature, afford an excellent insight into the 
heart, or rather mind, of the medieval Japanese poet and into the 
nature and some of the weaknesses of Japanese poetry in general. 
Still another reason why this text is of interest both to the 
student of literature and the historian is the author herself, “ the 
nun Abutsu ” (Abutsu-ni PUGBE ) . Despite the largely imitative 
quality of her writing, she stands out as a great personality. As 
the last famous woman writer before the late nineteenth century, 
she marks the end of an epoch in Japanese literature and social 
history; as the wife of one of Japan’s best known poets, Fustwara 
Tameie #8R (1198-1275), and as the progenitor of one of 
the greatest hereditary schools of poets of medieval times, she is 
a significant figure in the history of Japanese poetry. Lastly, the 
historical incident around which the Izayoi nikki centers throws 
much light on the institutions and mores of early feudal Japan. 

If the Izayoi nikki is to be regarded not as a timeless master- 
piece but merely as an interesting example of broad literary and 
cultural trends, it is necessary, before undertaking a study of it, 
to have some understanding of the literature of the late classic and 
early feudal periods in Japan. Unfortunately, Aston’s pioneer 
work, A History of Japanese Literature, still remains, fifty years 
after its first publication in 1898, the only serious history of 
Japanese literature in English.’ Reflecting the rudimentary level 
of Japanese literary criticism of that day, it is neither a clear 
interpretation of the development of Japanese literature nor a 
repository of accurate information. I am forced, therefore, before 
proceeding with a study of my text, to sketch briefly the major 
trends in Japanese literature from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century, so that the Izayoi nikki can be properly evaluated and 
viewed in its true perspective. I hope that my own inadequacy 
for this task will help spur others on to undertake the writing of 
a satisfactory history of Japanese literature and thus fill in one of 
the most serious gaps in our understanding of the civilization of 


the Far East. 
The period from the eighth to the early eleventh century can 


1 For further bibliographical information, see Appendix B. 
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be called the classic age of Japanese literature. This period saw 
the first flowering of Japanese civilization, following the heavy 
cultural borrowings from China during the seventh, eighth, and 
early ninth centuries. During this period the prestige of all things 
Chinese remained so great that more emphasis was placed on 
writing in Chinese than in Japanese. Despite this primary concern 
with Chinese, however, the Japanese court aristocrats, both men 
and women, produced a prodigious number of poems in Japanese. 
Some members of the nobility, particularly the court ladies, who 
were less skilled in writing Chinese and less ashamed of writing 
Japanese than their menfolk, produced Japan’s first great prose 
literature in the tenth and early eleventh centuries. 

This classic age saw the compilation of the two greatest col- 
lections of Japanese poetry, the Man‘yoshi 8338 (Collection of 
Ten Thousand Leaves) , completed some time after 759, and the 
Kokinshi 442 (Collection of Ancient and Modern Times) , 
completed in 905. During the first two decades of the eleventh 
century appeared two of Japan’s greatest prose masterpieces, the 
Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari Vi Wie) by Lady Murasaki 
Shikibu #2\#8 and the Pillow Book (Makura no soshi HR) 
by Lady Sei Shinagon fs . 

The classic literature of Japan was the undisputed monopoly 
of a small court aristocracy. It was written by members of this 
group about themselves, their lives, and their thoughts, and in 
all probability it was read almost exclusively by the same small 
educated class. The court aristocracy was a privileged class, living 
in comparative luxury and indolence, and the literature it pro- 
duced clearly mirrors the life and interests natural to such a class. 
Despite a carefully nurtured and savored sense of poetic melan- 
choly, the poets and authors of this age had a strong hedonistic 
zest for life—a desire to enjoy the experiences and emotions of 
life to the fullest, to drain the last emotional draught from each 
scene of nature, each amatory encounter, and all the arts and 
diversions of court life. There was correspondingly little interest 
in the more fundamental problems of life, in philosophy or religion, 
except insofar as religious ceremonies served as diversions or 
opportunities for display. 
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Notwithstanding the prestige of the Chinese language at this 
time and the usual attempt on the part of most courtiers to do 
their serious writing in that language, Japanese literature of the 
classic age was largely free from Chinese loan words. In sharp 
contrast to most prose writing of later ages, it was relatively pure 
Japanese both in structure and vocabulary. 

The classic age of Japanese literature coincides roughly with 
the period when Japan was controlled by the imperial court at 
Kyoto 3%#8, first ‘under the leadership of Emperors, and later 
under that of Regents (Sesshé #8) and Chancellors (Kam- 
paku BHI) belonging to the all-powerful Fustwara family. The 
eleventh century saw the start of profound political and economic 
changes, as actual control of the nation began to pass from the 
weakening grasp of the court aristocracy to the hands of a more 
vigorous and much larger class of provincial gentry. This group 
had a double role as stewards of the local estates and manors and 
as warriors responsible for the preservation of order in each com- 
munity. Eventually, during the second half of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries, a dominant clique of provincial war- 
riors created a nation-wide feudal political system, the Kamakura 
Shodgunate (1185-1333) . 

As the old order began to crumble and the new took its place, 
there appeared a growing spirit of pessimism, particularly in court 
circles, and a rising interest in Buddhism, not merely as an elegant 
diversion, but as a means of salvation from a corrupt world. This 
growing interest in religion culminated in the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries in a great religious awakening and in 
the founding of new Buddhist sects, which have ever since been 
the dominant sects of Japanese Buddhism. 

With such great social and spiritual upheavals during these cen- 
turies, it was inevitable that the classic literature of Japan should 
undergo great changes. With the political and economic decline 
of the court nobility, the literature which this class was producing 
became progressively less creative and increasingly imitative and 
sterile. At the same time, new literary forms appeared which were 
more expressive of the growing popular concern with religion and 
the interest of the rising warrior class. Thus, this period is char- 
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acterized by the parallel and sometimes mingling flow of two 
dissimilar currents—one the placid but dwindling flow of the old 
court literature, the other the fresher, growing current of newer 
literary forms better able to express the spirit of a new age 
dominated politically by the warrior class and spiritually by the 
new Buddhism. 

As an indirect result of the political and economic decline of 
the Kydto court, the knowledge of Chinese on the part of the 
court aristocracy gradually declined. As it became increasingly 
difficult for Japanese to write correct Chinese, they sometimes 
resorted to a mixed Chinese-Japanese style, which might be de- 
scribed as Chinese written with the aid (or obscuration) of 
Japanese grammar. Such a style is found in the Konjaku monoga- 
tari & WE (Tales of Modern and Ancient Times) , a collection 
of Buddhist and other stories from India, China, and Japan, which 
is traditionally attributed, somewhat gratuitously, to Minamoto 
Takakuni ¥iMEEM (1004-1077). By the thirteenth century a new 
type of Japanese prose had developed from this style, which, while 
largely Japanese in grammar and structure, used a vocabulary 
rich in borrowed Chinese words or Sino-Buddhist terms. 

The decline of Chinese learning in Japan also resulted in a 
lessening of the prejudice on the part of men against writing prose 
in Japanese. Men gradually came to take the lead in Japanese 
prose literature in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and by the 
latter part of the thirteenth century the woman writer had be- 
come a rarity. There continued to be women poets, but few at- 
tained any great prominence after the thirteenth century, and, as 
mentioned above, Abutsu, who died not long after completing the 
Izayoi nikki in 1280, was the last famous woman prose writer 
before the late nineteenth century. 

Another result of the decline of the Kydto court and the rise 
of new political institutions was the growing interest in the recent 
past, which was looked back upon with nostalgia by those who 
regretted the passing of the old and also with curiosity by those 
who wished to explain the present. This can be seen, on the one 
hand, in the increasing imitativeness and traditionalism of the 
older literary forms and, on the other hand, in the popularity of 
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historical subjects in the newer literary forms. This interest in 
history ranks with the new emphasis on Buddhism and the war- 
rior class as one of the outstanding features of Japanese literature 
of early feudal times. 

Still another result of the decline of the Kydéto court, the rise 
of the provincial warrior class, and the appearance of a new 
interest in Buddhism was the spread of literature to other classes 
besides the court aristocracy. Gradually members of the warrior 
class and monks from all classes began to join the court nobles as 
important figures in the literary world. By the late fourteenth 
century literary leadership had definitely passed from the courtiers 
to other groups. 

Among the various literary forms popular in the late classic and 
early feudal period, it was poetry, particularly the thirty-one syl- 
lable tanka #25, which remained truest to the classic pattern. 
In fact, it was conservative to the point of imitativeness, though 
the Japanese poets, particularly those of this time, felt no shame 
in this. On the contrary, they delighted in recalling by allusion 
or quotation some earlier poem to which they would give a new 
interpretation or some unexpected twist. Drawing inspiration 
from the Kokinshia, and later also from the Man‘ydshi, the court 
aristocracy, now joined by monks and warriors, continued century 
after century to compose their tanka and to collect the best of 
them in periodic imperial anthologies, based on the pattern of the 
Kokinshu, which is the first of the anthologies of Japanese poetry 
compiled on imperial order. In all, twenty-one imperial anthologies 
were compiled, nine during the century and a half of the Kama- 
kura period alone. The last was completed in 1439.’ In addition, 
there appeared some private anthologies, as well as scores of 
private collections of individual poets, attesting to the assiduous- 
ness if not the genius of the poets of the time. 

The poets of the latter part of the twelfth century and early 
thirteenth century, particularly the monk Saigyd Pa4T (1118- 
1190) , the courtier Fustwara Toshinari (or Shunzei) 2% (1114- 
1204) , and the latter’s son Sadaie (or Teika) JER (1162-1241), 


?For more information on the imperial anthologies (chokusenshi HH PEE ), see 
Appendix E. 
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are credited with having brought not only new techniques but 
also new freshness to the old art of composing tanka. The Shin- 
kokinshi *HETH (New Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Times) , an imperial anthology compiled by Sadaie and four other 
courtiers during the first decade of the thirteenth century, con- 
tains many poems by these three men and their contemporaries 
and is usually considered to be the most important of the twenty 
imperial anthologies which followed the Kokinshi. 

As the thirteenth century progressed, however, poetry became 
even more imitative and artificial than before. One factor in this 
growing sterility and formality was the development of hereditary 
lines of poets, claiming to possess the only true tradition. Poetry, 
like the other arts practiced in feudal Japan, became a sort of 
feudal right, maintained as far as possible within a single heredi- 
tary line by the transmission of a secret tradition. The most 
important of these hereditary lines sprang from Sadaie’s son, 
Tameie, the husband of Abutsu. The three schools into which his 
descendants were divided dominated the poetic field during the 
next two or three centuries and helped to stifle what remaining 
creative spirit there may have been. At first the transmission was 
from father to son in these schools, but in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the leading protagonists of these schools were 
usually non-related disciples, more often than not, monks. 

The ending of the imperial anthologies in the fifteenth century 
was perhaps as much due to the loss of interest in a sterile poetic 
form as to the political and economic decline of the imperial court. 
But the art of tanka writing never did die out in Japan. It is still 
practiced by thousands of Japanese and is officially recognized in 
the annual imperial poetry competition. However, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries popular interest began to shift 
from it to other poetic forms. There were the popular songs and 
chants which played a part in the development of the great 
medieval dramatic form, the NO Drama. There was also the 
poetic diversion of renga HK (“chain poems”), in which dif- 
ferent poets composed alternating seventeen- and fourteen-syllable 
strophes, each taking as its point of departure the immediately 
preceding strophe. The composition of renga gradually developed 
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into something more than a diversion and in time became the 
most highly regarded of all poetic skills. It flourished particularly 
under the great renga poet, the monk Ségi Ai (1421-1502) , and 
it in turn gave birth to the seventeen-syllable haiku HEA] »> which, 
in the hands of the haiku master, Bashi B# ( 1644-1694) , was to 
become the great poetic form of the seventeenth century. 

The romantic novel was another decidedly conservative literary 
form. The long romantic novels of the late eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries were usually quite self-consciously archaistic 
in subject matter and in style. In both these regards, they clearly 
showed the influence of the Tale of Genji and sometimes of earlier 
novels of the tenth century. For the most part they adhered 
closely to the native Japanese vocabulary and grammar of the 
early eleventh century, although in the novels of the thirteenth 
century there is sometimes a somewhat greater admixture of 
newer grammatical forms and words of Chinese and Buddhist 
origin. Plots frequently were nothing more than new adaptations 
of old themes and concerned the lives and loves of court nobles 
of an earlier age. With these markedly archaistic characteristics, 
it is small wonder that the romantic novels of this period displayed 
a sharp decline in creative imagination, which in turn no doubt 
accounted for a rapid loss of popular interest in this type of 
literature. 

Among the better known romantic novels of this time, the one 
which most closely followed the pattern of the Genji monogatari 
was perhaps the Sagoromo monogatari RAW , probably dating 
from the second half of the eleventh century or the early twelfth 
century. The Hamamatsu chiinagon monogatari H&E PAS Wak 
which probably dates from the middle of the eleventh century and 
may have been the work of a lady known to history simply as 
“the daughter of Sugawara Takasue ” #248 (b. 1008) , fol- 
lowed the precedent of the Utsubo monogatari Fit YF (dating 
from about 970) in taking its hero to China. The Sumiyoshi 
monogatari Tt ¥i9i%, which dates from some time before the year 
1271, following the theme of the Ochikubo monogatari ### ie 
of the second half of the tenth century, centers around the trials 


® Also known as haikai §E RY and hokku a] ; 
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and loves of a persecuted step-daughter. The most original and 
most noteworthy of the later novels is the Tsutsumi chinagon 
monogatari ke'P HAS Wie , attributed to the eleventh, twelfth, or 
thirteenth centuries by different authorities. This work, breaking 
with the tradition of the long romantic novel, is made up of ten 
independent chapters which are scenes from life rather than stories. 
The approach is fresh, and the subject matter in some cases is 
novel. Some enthusiasts have even called the ten chapters of the 
Tsutsumi chinagon monogatari Japan’s first short stories. 

The archaistic romantic novel did not survive the thirteenth 
century as an important literary form. Long before this, the his- 
torical novel, the military novel, and collections of short historical 
and Buddhist stories had supplanted it in popular appeal. During 
the later feudal period, a new literary form, usually called the 
Otogi-zdshi HIM4F , proved to be the most popular story form 
among the people at large. The Otogi-zdshi were short and often 
fantastic adventure stories, sometimes more in the nature of fairy 
tales than realistic stories. They were an important literary form 
from the fourteenth until the seventeenth centuries, and, in a 
closely parallel and often almost identical form called Kéwakamai 
32452 .* were recited or chanted during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The Otogi-zdshi and Koéwakamai in their somewhat 
archaistic grammar and vocabulary may have harked back to 
the romantic novel, but in subject matter they derived more 
closely from the historical and military novels and still more from 
the collections of historical and Buddhist stories. 

The historical novel * first appeared during the eleventh century 
as an outgrowth of the classic romantic novel. Like the collections 
of historical and Buddhist stories, it was perhaps a natural literary 
expression of an age of change which viewed with nostalgia the 
glories of a departed day. The two earliest and most famous of 
the historical novels are the Eiga monogatari Ri Mit (Tale of 
Splendor) and the Okagami K#& (The Great Mirror). Both 
were at least in large part written during the eleventh century, and 


* Also known as Mai no hon ZED A. or Mai no séshi HED Fi -F-. 
° Known as rekishi monogatari ie 32 yz . 
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both, while treating of court history from the latter half of the 
ninth century until the eleventh, center their attention on Michi- 
naga 34 4€ (966-1027) ,° the most glorious and renowned of all the 
heads of the Fustwara family. The Eiga monogatari, which ends 
with the year 1092, is arranged chronologically, while the Oka- 
gami, which goes only as far as 1025, follows the pattern of Chinese 
histories in its division into imperial annals and biographies of 
courtiers. In their imaginative detail and their emphasis on court 
ceremonies, incidents of court life, and poetic exchanges, both 
works show the strong influence of the old romantic novels, though 
in vocabulary they diverge from the novels in their use of Chinese 
and Buddhist terms. 

The author of the Okagami puts his story into the mouths of 
two aged men, one 190 years old and the other 180, with occasional 
comments by a younger man representing the judgment of the 
contemporary age. This device, as well as the name of the book, 
was imitated in a series of later historical novels which sought to 
continue the Okagami or supplement it. These were the Ima- 
kagami 48 (The Mirror of Nowadays), continuing the story 
from 1025 to 1170, the Mizu-kagami 78% (The Water Mirror) , 
dating probably from the latter part of the twelfth century and 
telling the history of Japan from its mythological beginnings 
through the first half of the ninth century, and the Masu-kagami 
445% (The Clear Mirror) ,” covering the period 1180-1333. 

Collections of historical and Buddhist stories * represent another 
literary form which paralleled the historical novel in its emphasis 
on the past and in the history of its development. The first col- 
lection of this type not written in pure Chinese, and at the same 
time the largest and most famous, is the Konjaku monogatari, 
already mentioned as a good example of the mixed Chinese- 


® Michinaga’s death date fell on the fourth day of the twelfth moon of the fourth 
year of Manju BE (1027), which, according to the Julian calendar, was actually 
January 3, 1028. In dealing with periods in Far Eastern history in which contacts 
with the Occident were not important, it would seem best to follow the Far Eastern 


lunar calendar. 

7In this title, masu, here written with the character 7, meaning “ to increase,” is 
actually a contraction of masumi XZ, meaning “ clear.” 

® Known as setsuwa #Ran + 
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Japanese style of the eleventh century and, thus, one of the 
ancestors of the normal written style of the Kamakura period. As 
was frequently the case in such collections, many of the stories in 
the Konjaku monogatari are about Buddhist subjects. A dis- 
tinctive feature of this particular collection is that, of the total 
number of thirty-one scrolls into which it is divided, five each are 
devoted to stories from India and China. 

There were many later collections of a similar nature, recounting 
famous stories drawn from the history and the cultural traditions 
of the Far East. Some centered largely on Buddhist themes, 
others on literary stories, particularly incidents capped by some 
courtier’s apt Chinese poem or tanka. Two of the later collections 
might be singled out for specific mention. One is the Uji shi 
monogatari Fiat Wae (Tales Gleaned at Uji) of the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century, which added a strong moral- 
istic note to its stories. The other is the Jikkinshé till#> (The 
Miscellany of the Ten Maxims) of 1252, which fittingly illustrates 
the spirit of a strongly Buddhist age by grouping its stories under 
ten moral principles drawn from Buddhism. All of these collec- 
tions of historical and Buddhist tales are either in a mixed Chinese- 
Japanese style or else in Japanese loaded with Chinese and 
Buddhist words. 

Perhaps the most distinctive literary form of the Kamakura 
period was the military novel.’ This was clearly an outgrowth of 
the historical novel. At the same time, in its heavy admixture of 
Chinese words, it showed the direct influence of contemporary 
histories and accounts of wars written in Chinese, and, in its 
organization into a series of incidents, each with its own title, it 
showed the influence of the collections of historical and Buddhist 
stories. The military novels of the Kamakura period were vigorous 
in style. Telling as they did of the life and wars of the newly-risen 
warrior class, they enjoyed great popularity throughout the feudal 
period. For the most part they took as their central theme the 
wars between the Minamoto ¥é and Tatra * clans during the 
second half of the twelfth century. 

The greatest of the military novels, the Heike monogatari PR 


* Known as gunki monogatari ‘fi al ye or senki monogatari WRF PR . 
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Wise (Tale of the Taira Clan), written early in the thirteenth 
century, covers the years 1132 to 1213 but dwells especially on 
the collapse of the Tarra clan during the years 1177 to 1185. Its 
great popularity in medieval times is attested to by the fact that 
it was commonly chanted by traveling minstrels. Two shorter 
works, the Hogen monogatari ICE and the Heiji monogatari 
“Pi Wns , tell respectively of the wars of the Hégen and Heiji 
periods, which occurred in 1156 and 1159-1160. Very similar in 
style and organization, these two works may be by a single hand. 
Scholars are not yet agreed as to the dates of their composition, 
some placing them before and some after the Heike monogatari. 
The Gempei seisui ki Ui7PHESEGE (Record of the Rise and Fall of 
the Minamoto and Taira Clans) , dating from about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, covers much the same material as the 
Heike monogatari, and the Taiheiki KH (Record of the Great 
Peace) recounts the political history and battles between the 
years 1318 and 1367. 

There remain for discussion various intimate writings such as 
diaries,*° travel accounts,’ and personal miscellanies or jottings.** 
The literary trends within this category were as diverse as the 
elements of which it was constituted. The court lady’s diary, 
which had been so important a literary form during the classic age, 
remained essentially conservative and imitative both in content 
and style. After the Sarashina nikki 24H GE (Sarashina Diary) , 
written in 1059-1060 by the daughter of Sugawara Takasue, men- 
tioned above as the reputed authoress of the Hamamatsu chi- 
nagon monogatari, there were few diaries of any great literary 
merit or renown. The I[zayoi nikki stands out as the only famous 
later work of this type, and it might be better classed as a travel 
account or, as we shall see, as a purely poetical work. 

Besides the Izayoi nikki, the only well-known travel accounts 
of this period are the Kaidéki #3882 (Record of the Sea Road) 
of 1223 and the Tékan kiko SEPAREAT (Eastern Barrier Travel 
Account) of 1242, which, like Abutsu’s more famous work, tell of 


2° Nikki Az. 
1 Kiko #EFF .- 
1? Zuihitsu PRE. 
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trips from Kyéoto, the old imperial capital, to Kamakura, the new 
feudal capital. Both, in the usual style of travel accounts, are 
highly poetic, but they are less archaistic than the Izayoi nikki 
and make more use of words of Chinese and Buddhist origin.** 

There are only two famous personal miscellanies or jottings 
dating from this period, but both are regarded as masterpieces of 
Japanese literature. One is the Hojoki AAA (Record of a Ten 
Foot Square {[Hut}) , usually accepted as a work written early in 
the thirteenth century by Kamo Chémei 3A (1153-1216) . 
The other is the T'surezuregusa tE%R# (Grasses of Ennui) written 
by Yosnipa Kenko (or Kaneyoshi) HAS (1283-1350) , prob- 
ably some time between 1324 and 1331. The two authors have 
points of striking similarity with each other. Both were born in 
priestly Shint6 families in Kyéto; both became Buddhist monks 
and recluses; both were among the greatest poets of their day. 
Their two works, however, are quite dissimilar. The H6j6ki is a 
very short philosophic account of Chémei’s retirement from the 
world. The Tsurezuregusa is a much longer work and a true 
miscellany in the style of the Pillow Book of Lady Sei Shonagon. 
The H6j6ki and Tsurezuregusa are alike in that they show the per- 
vading spirit of Buddhist pessimism of the period and are written 
in a style which is neither over-archaistic nor too heavily bur- 
dened with Chinese and Buddhist terms. The 7'swrezwregusa has 
a unique position in the history of Japanese literature as perhaps 
the last great work belonging to the classic stream of literature. 

This brief outline of the major trends in Japanese literature 
during the late classic and early feudal periods may help to resolve 
the apparent inconsistency of my evaluation of the Izayoi nikki 
as an important text but not a great piece of literature. As the 
last famous work by a woman, as the best known diary or travel 
account in Japanese written between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries, and as one of the five or six most read works of the 
Kamakura period, the Izayoi nikki has an important place in 
Japanese literature, though this place is not that of a great ex- 
ample of creative writing. Archaistic in style, imitative in concept, 


*® For more on the Tékan kiké, see Appendix B-3. 
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and formalized in expression, it is only the echo of a great 
literature. 

The reader, however, should be reminded that this judgment is 
contradicted by the long and continued popularity of the Izayoi 
nikki among Japanese. This is attested to by the early printing 
of the book and the many modern commentaries upon it. No very 
early manuscripts are known, but the [zayoi nikki was printed as 
early as 1659 and again in 1689, and a great commentary on it 
was published together with the text in 1824. Since 1885 further 
commentaries have come out in rapid succession, no less than 
fifteen appearing within the subsequent fifty years, and the text of 
the Izayor nikki has been printed again and again in modern 
collections of Japanese literature.** 

Such intensive study of the Izayoi nikki would seem to indicate 
much greater literary merit than I have suggested. However, it 
should be borne in mind that many of the recent commentaries on 
the Izayoi nikki have been occasioned by its common use in 
schools and not by any spontaneous demand on the part of 
readers. More significant perhaps are the views of Japanese stu- 
dents of literature. For the most part they seem reserved in their 
comments on the literary merit of the Izayot nikki. Tsucrra*® 
calls the prose graceful and concise and sometimes vividly beauti- 
ful, though he admits that it is poor in artistic effect and that the 
poems are not particularly distinguished. Fusmmura emphasizes 
the intense mother-love Abutsu displays as the most interesting 
feature of the Izayoi nikki. IcHrmuRA calls it a beautiful work of 
high literary merit which combines harmoniously an expository 
style with an emotional approach, but he finds the poems remark- 
able only for Abutsu’s skill in making plays on words and in 
giving a new twist to old poems, though he feels that Abutsu was 
perhaps the most faithful transmitter of Sadaie’s poetic heritage. 
SANO points out that the prose, though only incidental to the 
poetry, is better than the poems, which he finds too cluttered up 
with verbal tricks and obscure because of their dependence on 


14 For further information on texts and commentaries see Appendix B-1. 
15See Appendix B-2 and 3 for the works of Tsuaita and the other scholars 


mentioned below. 
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earlier poems for understanding. However, he makes clear that 
Abutsu’s poetic weak points were those of her day, and he admits 
that her prose, too, is sometimes lacking in clarity. KAZzAMAKI, 
while pointing out that the judgment of time has been that the 
Izayoi nikki is great literature, states that in parts it is monoton- 
ous and even fatiguing, showing how much the diary style of the 
classic age had decayed by the thirteenth century. He feels that, 
despite the obvious sincerity and intensity of the emotions Abutsu 
expresses, the chief literary value of the Izayoi nikki lies in its 
poems and its chief interest in what it teaches us of the poetry of 
the time. 

The Izayoi nikki, though commonly called a diary or a travel 
account, is neither, except in a most limited sense. It falls into 
four distinct parts. The first is a short introduction telling why 
Abutsu made her trip from Kydéto to Kamakura and of her parting 
from her children, with the poems she exchanged with them on 
that occasion. The second part tells of her trip, which lasted from 
the sixteenth day to the twenty-ninth day of the tenth moon of 
1277. It is a day-by-day account in diary style, though it would 
be safe to conclude from the vagueness of parts of this section that 
it was not written down in this form until after her trip had been 
completed. The description of her trip is limited to the briefest 
of notices concerning the places she lodged each night and some 
of the chief sights along the way, usually in connection with, or as 
an introduction to, one of the fifty-five tanka which stud this part 
of the text. The third section makes no pretense of being a diary. 
It tells of Abutsu’s correspondence, while she was in Kamakura, 
with her friends and relatives in Kydto, and quotes many of the 
poems exchanged in these letters. The last poem in this section 
was composed presumably in the early autumn of 1278, but the 
writing of the section was clearly completed some time later, for 
her final words are, “ Later many poems from the capital piled up. 
I shall write them down another time.” 

The fourth and last section has no organic relationship with 
the rest of the work. It is a chéka (or nagauta) #™, that is, a 
“long poem ” as opposed to a tanka or “ short poem.” It consists 
of 151 alternating five- and seven-syllable verses, with the last two 
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of seven syllables, followed by a tanka, which, as the last element 
of a choka, is called a hanka /RK and serves as a sort of summary, 
supplement, or keynote for the rest of the poem. The chdka 
recites again the reasons for her presence in Kamakura, thus 
repeating some of the material of the first section. Her reference 
in this poem to “the advent of the spring of the fourth year ” 
indicates that it was not written until the spring of 1280, over a 
year later than any other part of the text. This chdka has not 
been highly regarded by Japanese critics. Even Icurmura feels 
that it has no great literary value, and SANo calls it simply 
tedious. But it is of interest as a rather unusual poetic work for 
the thirteenth century. The chéka had had its day in the time of 
the Man’ydéshu, and from the tenth century on was a poetic form 
little esteemed and only infrequently employed. 

It is not known when the Izayoi nikki first was given its present 
title, which can be translated as Diary of the Waning Moon. This 
title is really applicable only to the second section, which is in 
diary style and concerns her trip from Kydto to Kamakura, made 
in the second half of the tenth moon. The night of the sixteenth 
day of the moon and that day itself had the poetic name of I[zayoi 
or sometimes Isayot, which literally means “tardy ” or “ falter- 
ing” and had specific reference to the fact that this was the 
beginning of the waning of the moon. Not only was the sixteenth 
the day Abutsu started her trip, but in the introductory section 
she even indulges in the conceit that she had set forth, “ enticed 
by the waning moon (izayou tsuki) .” Later she quotes a poem 
from one of her correspondents, suggesting, with reference to the 
day of her departure, that “the waning moon that rose that 
night ” would be for her correspondent “a memento ” of Abutsu. 
To this Abutsu makes the poetic response that she trusts “ in the 
future when it will come around again—the waning moon.” The 
title was probably inspired by these three references and by the 
diary style of the second section. 

From the brief description of the make-up of the Izayoi nikki 
given above, it can be seen why it cannot be called a true travel 
account or diary. Only one of its four parts, constituting slightly 
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over a third of the whole text, bears any resemblance to either, and 
then only superficially. Actually even this section is more a 
selection of tanka written during her trip, arranged chronologically 
and bound together with brief comments describing the circum- 
stances under which each poem was composed. KAZzAMAKI has 
put forth the thoroughly plausible thesis that this section is in 
reality a sort of textbook or poetry model book written by Abutsu 
for the benefit of her sons to show them how poems on the famous 
sights of the Tokaido 37834 , the “ Eastern Sea Road ” between 
Kyoto and the Kamakura region, should be composed. He points 
out that forty-nine of the fifty-five poems in this section are on 
places about which famous poems had been composed in the past 
and that, of the fifty-one place names mentioned in this part of 
Abutsu’s text, thirty-five figure in her poems and several of the 
others are indirectly connected with them. This theory is sup- 
ported by a statement Abutsu makes in the third section where, 
commenting upon some poems sent her by one of her sons, she 
says, “ They seem to have been composed on the basis of the diary 
of my trip down here, which I had sent them.” KazAMAKkI goes 
on to suggest that the third part, with its twenty-six poems by 
Abutsu and twenty-four sent her by her correspondents, is like- 
wise simply a poetry model book for her sons, showing how poetic 
exchanges by letter were to be written. All this seems reasonable 
enough in view of Abutsu’s obvious concern over the poetic 
education of her sons and of the transmission of the correct 
tradition to them. 

Whether or not one accepts KazAMAKI’s theory that the [zayoi 
nikki was written merely as a poetry model book, there can be no 
doubt that it is entirely dominated by its poetic element. The 
116 tanka, eighty-six by Abutsu herself, together with the con- 
cluding chéka make up almost half of the total text, and the 
prose parts are clearly nothing more than introductions, either to 
the work itself, or to the individual poems. The prose has the 
merit of being simple and, for the most part, clear, but it tends 
to be monotonous both because of its restricted archaistic vocabu- 
lary and because of its staccato style, which is probably the result 
of the many simple introductory statements. 


2 
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One returns inevitably to the poems and to what Abutsu says, 
or rather implies, about poetry as the heart of the Izayoi nikki. 
One of its chief values is as a sort of unconscious commentary on 
poetic trends of the Kamakura period. Abutsu’s attitude toward 
the art of poetry as the exclusive hereditary property of her hus- 
band’s family and her determination that the correct tradition, and 
the perquisites which accompanied it, should be passed on to her 
sons rather than to her stepsons, show how emphasis on tradition 
and belief in hereditary right were taking the place of genius in 
the field of poetry. Her tendency to compose poems on themes 
traditionally accepted as proper poetic subjects and even to com- 
pose her poems in imitation of, or at least with reference to, some 
famous poem of the past shows how far imitativeness and tradi- 
tionalism had supplanted inspiration. Her reliance on literary 
allusions, on timeworn clichés, and on verbal tricks in the nature 
of puns show how far formalism had taken the place of real 
emotion in the composition of poetry. 

The poems of the Izayoi nikki, while not regarded as among the 
finest of Japanese poetry, have their value for the insight they 
give into Japanese poetry in general. Japanese poetry in the 
original is at best not easy for the foreigner to comprehend or 
appreciate. In translation it is usually even more obscure, and 
whatever emotions it arouses, whether of appreciation or other- 
wise, are often more the result of the work of the translator than 
of the original poet. Japanese poetry is highly elliptical and sug- 
gestive. For the most part, understanding depends on the reader’s 
ability to picture to himself a scene only suggested by one of its 
elements and to sense an emotion merely hinted at by some 
symbol. Often the context is necessary for this. In the past, com- 
pilers of anthologies usually recognized this fact by prefacing each 
poem with a brief explanatory note. 

The interest of a Japanese poem depends as much on the way 
an idea is expressed as on the idea itself. It depends upon an apt 
metaphor, a clever figure of speech, or an unusual sequence of 
ideas. In the more formalistic type of poetry represented by 
Abutsu’s poems, there is far too much reliance on word-plays in 
the nature of puns; but, good or bad, a full understanding of this 
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type of poetry requires a comprehension of these verbal tricks. 
Similarly, appreciation of the imitative poetry of the time also 
depends on the reader’s ability to recognize literary allusions and 
new turns given to old concepts and phrases. 

With all this necessary to the understanding and appreciation of 
a Japanese poem, it is not hard to see why the usual translation 
falls so far short of expressing all that is in the original. It may 
suggest the scene and sometimes it may correctly express the 
mood, but only rarely can it do both and at the same time give 
an idea of the pun or neat turn of phrase which has made the 
original something more than the flat, dull statement it appears 
to be in translation. In this connection, the poems of the Jzayoi 
nikki are particularly illuminating for the student of Japanese 
poetry, for the prose sections afford the context needed for an 
understanding of the scene described and the emotion expressed, 
while Abutsu’s concentration on the more obvious sort of verbal 
tricks makes this aspect of her poetry reasonably apparent. Her 
pervading mood is made amply clear throughout the Izayoi nikki, 
and most of the poems are accompanied by short explanations of 
exactly what she saw or what happened to occasion each specific 
poetic expression of her feelings. The context, however, usually 
does not help with either the literary allusions or the plays on 
words. The former I have pointed out, whenever necessary, in 
footnotes; the latter I have attempted to indicate by literal and 
sometimes double translations as well as by footnotes. 

What I have called verbal tricks or plays on words fall into three 
major categories. One is the fixed epithet or “ pillow-word ” 
(makura kotoba ttl) , originally a descriptive term, often become 
almost meaningless, which is traditionally prefixed to a name or 
word or even to the first element in a name or word.’® These I 
have translated as literally as possible to preserve the flavor of 
the original and have explained in footnotes. 

The second type of plays on words is the engo tie or verbal 
association. An engo is a word used in one part of a poem with 
one specific meaning, but carrying with it an overtone because 


16 Cf, F. Victor Dicxrys, “ The Makura-kotoba of Primitive Japanese Verse,” TASJ 
35 (1908). Pt. 4.1-113. 
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of its common association in a different meaning with a word or 
phrase in another part of the poem. For instance, if one were to 
say, “ The sight of the woodland creature recalled to me the image 
of one once dear to me,” the word “dear” would be the engo, 
being associated in a different meaning, “deer,” with the phrase 
“ woodland creature ” and suggesting in this second meaning some- 
thing more about the character or appearance of the loved one. I 
have pointed out the more obvious engo in notes. 

The third type ‘of word-play is the kakekotoba #4) (or Réel) , 
usually translated as “ pivot-word.” ** This consists of a word or 
phrase which in whole or in part has two distinct meanings in the 
poem, one in association with the preceding clause or phrase and the 
other in association with the succeeding clause or phrase. In other 
words, it serves as a pivot between two clauses or phrases which 
overlap on this single word or phrase which has two meanings. An 
example in English would be, “ As far as one could see (i. e., sea) 
and sky were all the eye did meet.” Such pivot-words I have 
represented by double translations, one above the other, the upper 
one to be read with the words which precede it and the lower one 
with the words which follow. Our example printed in this way 


would be, “ As far as one could { — and sky were all the eye 


sea 
did meet.” 

In addition to these three well-recognized types of plays on 
words, there are many other less clearly defined puns and double- 
entendres in the poems of the Izayoi nikki. Where appropriate, 
I have handled these by double translations, as in the case of 
the pivot-words, and have pointed others out in notes. 

The importance of the sequence of ideas, and therefore of the 
sequence of words and phrases, poses a particularly difficult prob- 
lem for the translator. All those who have attempted to render 
Japanese into English know how the English translation con- 
stantly reverses the order of words, phrases, and clauses of the 
original Japanese. But a Japanese poem in reversed word order is 
in no way the same poem or even an approximation of it. On the 


27 Arthur Watey in Japanese Poetry: The ‘Uta’ (Oxford, 1919) calls them 
ken‘yogen (presumably $¢ FA, “double use words”), a perfectly understandable 
term but not a common dictionary word. 
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other hand, some reversal of words and phrases is absolutely neces- 
sary if the translation is to be comprehensible. Faced with this 
dilemma, I have divided each tanka into two halves and have 
given these two halves in their original order while changing the 
sequence of words and phrases within each half as demanded by 
English grammar. This division of the tanka is in conformity with 
its nature. The thirty-one syllables of the tanka are divided into 
five verses of the following syllabic pattern: 5-7-5-7-7. The five 
verses normally fall into two groups, the first three verses and the 
last two, as follows: 5-7-5—7-7. I have followed this method of 
division both in the two-line English translation and in the trans- 
literation of the Japanese text. For the sake of clarity I have 
termed the two halves of the translated tanka “ lines ” and the five 
sub-divisions of the Japanese original “ verses.” In the translation 
of the choka I have preserved the original verse divisions and have 
followed the order of the Japanese text as far as possible, but the 
long involved sentences of this poem have required frequent re- 
versals in the order of verses. I have indicated the original order 
by numbering each verse in both the transliterated text and the 
translation. 

Since a strict syllabic pattern of alternating five- and seven- 
syllable verses is the basis of all Japanese poetry, and since these 
patterns can in no wise be reproduced in translation, I have in- 
cluded in my translations Romanized texts of the original Japanese 
for both the tanka and the choka. In these I have followed modern 
pronunciation in general. It should be noted that long syllables, 
that is syllables including a diphthong, a long vowel, or a final n, 
always count as two syllables. To make this visually clear, I have 
indicated long vowels not by the traditional long mark but by 
doubling the vowel. 

Few translations of Japanese poetry have much literary merit, 
and I claim no exception to this rule for mine. But I believe that 
the attempt at a literal translation and at a presentation of the 
original order of ideas and the original verbal tricks may make it 
possible for those not versed in Japanese poetry to gain a better 
idea of what it is like than they can from many translations of 
Japanese poems, which so often are nothing more than little 
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English poems based on some of the ideas and some of the wording 
of the original Japanese. 


2. AsBuTsu AND Her FAMILY 


Not much is known about the life of Abutsu besides what we 
can learn from the Izayoi nikki itself. We do not even know her 
original name; all we have is a series of cognomens by which she 
was known when a lady-in-waiting at court, and Buddhist names 
she later used as a nun. IcHImMuRA believes she may have been 
born around 1233. The evidence for this is very shaky, but from 
what we know of the dates of birth of her children, it would appear 
to be as good a guess as any. 

In the Shokukokinsha M&F (Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Times Continued) , which was completed in 1265 as the 
eleventh of the imperial anthologies and the first to include any 
of Abutsu’s poems, a preface to one of her poems states that it 
was composed while she was on her way to the Province of 
Totomi IL in the company of her father, Tamra Norishige 
2B S$ 2* Norishige was a comparatively obscure courtier of the 
Senior Fifth Rank Lower Grade*® who was given the title of 
Governor of Sado * in 1232. As a descendant in the tenth genera- 
tion of Takamochi #2, a great grandson of the Emperor Kammu 
#izX (reigned 781-806) , who was given the family name of Tarra 
in 889, he was a distant relative of the famous Tarra clan of 
warriors. Norishige may only have been Abutsu’s foster father. 
The Utatane no ki 5 1272?44Di2 ** (Record of a Nap), which is 
usually attributed to Abutsu, describes the person who took her 
to Tétdmi as one “ to be relied upon as a second father.” *° 

There is some doubt as to the reliability of the tradition that 
the Utatane no ki is an autobiographical work written by Abutsu 


18 The poem and its introduction are to be found in Scroll 10 of the Shokukokinshi. 
They are printed in the Kochi kokka taikei BEE BEKAH (hereafter referred to 
as KKT) 5.526. 

9 Shogoige Jew. FP . 

*° Sado no kami VE SF . 

21 Sometimes written nS ac . 

22 Cf. Scroll 381 of the Gunsho ruiju PEFERAGE (edition of 1899, as also in all 


later references) 11.1031. 
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in her youth. Stylistically it differs from the Izayoi nikki, and 
the girl it describes is the sort of sensitive, sentimental creature 
one expects to find in the old romantic novel and not the strong- 
willed, obstinate personality we see in the Izayoi nikki. However, 
the time gap between the two works could account for the stylistic 
as well as the personality differences, and the close correspondence 
of facts between the two works and the preface to her poem in the 
Shokukokinshi indicates either very careful study on the part of 
a later forger or else that the Utatane no ki is indeed by Abutsu. 
The trip to Tétémi figures prominently in the Utatane no ki, which 
also contains the particular poem given in the Shokukokinshi, 
though with a different first verse. In the Izayoi nikki Abutsu 
again makes reference to this trip. While speaking of the Hama- 
matsu #4 area in Tétdmi she notes, “It was a place where 
several people lived who might be called my intimates. The faces 
of various persons who had gone on living here came to mind, 
and time and again I was moved by the nature of the fate whereby 
I again chanced to meet and see them. . . . I summoned and 
received the children and grandchildren [of those] I used to see 
in those days.” A little later in her account she again refers to this 
trip and quotes the second and third verses of the same poem: 
“ When of old I was taken along by my father, the Ason,” and 


composed the verse, ‘ How will a beach since it 


be,’ we saw the land as far as Totomi.” ** This reference in the 


°8 HG, a hereditary title bestowed on Takamochi and his descendants as well as 
on the members of the Fustwara family and many other branches of the court 
aristocracy. 
*4 This poem, as it appears in the Shokukokinshi, is in full: 
Sate mo ware 
ika ni Narumi no 
ura nareba 
Omou kata ni wa 
toozakaruran 
will things turn out 


; beach since it be, 
Narumi 


Now, for me, how 


I seem to be going farther from the place I think of. 
The poem centers around the pivot-word found in the name Narumi, the first two 
syllables of which can be taken as the verb “to become.” Narumi was a famous 
beach along the road between Kyoto and Totémi. (See also Text, note 153.) 
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Izayor mkki to a poem composed long before shows Abutsu’s 
justifiable pride in a poem included in one of the imperial antholo- 
gies, for at this time only three of her poems had been accorded 
this honor. 

If the Utatane no ki is to be accepted as a genuine autobi- 
ographical work by Abutsu, we can learn from it considerably 
more about her early life. It tells of her youth when she was 
serving at court and describes an unhappy love affair with some 
noble. It recounts how, in her despair over his neglect of her, she 
cut her hair late one night and wandered out into the streets. 
When morning came, she was taken by two women to a nun’s 
retreat in the hills, where she soon fell seriously ill. A few months 
later her foster father came to the capital and took her back with 
him to T6tdmi, but soon word arrived from Kyoto that an old 
person who had cared for her since her infancy was languishing 
away, and so she returned again to the capital and was rewarded 
for her troubles by the rapid recovery of the invalid. 

Whether or not one accepts this story as historical fact about 
Abutsu, there is no doubt that she served for some time at court. 
She was a lady-in-waiting to the Princess Kuniko #5 (1209- 
1283) , sister of the Emperor Go-Horikawa #447] (reigned 1221- 
1232; died 1234) and daughter of Prince Morisada “FA (1179- 
1223), son of the Emperor Takakura ®i#@ (reigned 1168-1180; 
died 1181). Princess Kuniko was accorded the honorary rank of 
Empress in 1220. Five years later she adopted the Buddhist tem- 
ple name of Ankamon‘in %3#P4¢, by which she has been known 
ever since, and in 1235 she became a nun. 

As was customary for court ladies of this period, Abutsu was 
known by relatively complicated cognomens based on her place 
of service and also on some designation peculiar to her, such as 
the court post of a man to whom she was closely related or a street 
on which her home or that of some important relative was located. 
Thus, she was known as Uemon no suke of Ankamon‘in and also 
as Shijo of Ankamon‘in. Uemon no suke AitaiPSfE was a title 
meaning Vice-Commander of the Gate Guards of the Right, one 
of the imperial guard groups, while Shijs P44# was and still is the 
name of an important street in Kydto. Abutsu is called Uemon 
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no suke of Ankamon‘in in the Shokukokinshi of 1265, but she is 
- called Shijé of Ankamon‘in in the Shokushiisha MEK (Col- 
lection of Gleanings Continued) , which followed as the twelfth 
imperial anthology, probably completed in 1278, and also in the 
nine later imperial anthologies. This would indicate that some 
time after 1265 her designation was changed from Uemon no suke 
to Shijo. 

From the Izayoi nikki we learn that Abutsu had an elder and a 
younger sister with whom she was in correspondence late in the 
year 1277 while she was in Kamakura. She describes her elder 
sister as being particularly close to her and “ on terms of touching 
mutual dependence ” with her. She goes on to say that she was 
“the wife of a man who was known as the Nakanoin Vice- Com- 
mander *° and now, I believe, as the Lay Monk of the Third 
Rank.** Though living in the same world [with his wife], he leads 
a religious life far away from her.” Her youngest sister Abutsu 
describes simply as a nun and adds that “she too had served 
Ankamon‘in.” Some scholars have thought that this younger 
sister was Uemon no suke of Ankamon‘in and therefore the author 
of the Utatane no ki, but the evidence seems to indicate that both 
Uemon no suke and Shijé were designations for Abutsu herself. 

From the Izayoi nikki we also learn about Abutsu’s older chil- 
dren, though not who their father or fathers may have been. She 
tells us that she had in all five children living in 1277, that is to say 
three in addition to the two sons she is known to have borne to 
Tameie. The eldest of her sons she calls simply the Azari and 
describes as a “ mountain priest.” Azari, or Ajari PURIA in its 
more common pronunciation, is the Sino-Japanese form of the 
Sanskrit word dcarya, meaning “ teacher,” and was an honorary 
title for Buddhist monks skilled in ritual prayers and mystic 
practices. A “ mountain priest,” or yamabushi WK, was a monk 
who lived an austere life of religious devotion in the mountains. 
Abutsu tells us near the beginning of the Izayoi nikki that the 


25 Nakanoin no Chijo PRED rp ye. Chijé, the modern term for Lieutenant 
General, was the second ranking officer of certain of the imperial guard groups. 

°° Sammi nyads =A, AZM. A nyiidé was a layman who had retired and taken up 
a priestly way of life. 
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Azari “had come forth to escort me as guide on this trip,” but 
there is only one later reference to him in the text. Her second 
son she describes as a Preceptor,” one of the higher posts in the 
Buddhist hierarchy. 

We learn something more about Abutsu and one of her older 
sons from the Waka kuden #018 (Oral Tradition about Japan- 
ese Poetry) *° by the monk Genshé UK , who was one of Tameie’s 
ten known sons. He was born about 1224, long before Abutsu 
knew Tameie and probably even before she was born. He tells us 
that she lived for a while in a temple in Nara and that at some 
time after 1251 she was engaged in making a copy of the Tale of 
Genji. This may well have been the copy of this work in her hand 
which is now owned by the Kii #2 branch of the Tokucawa 
#%)!| family. Gensho also tells us that shortly thereafter she bore 
a son who was to become the Preceptor Teikaku 5E%, but he says 
that he does not know who the father was. This Teikaku was 
presumably one of the two priestly sons mentioned in the Izayor 
nikki.”° 

Abutsu also tells us in the Izayor nikki of her one and only 
daughter, whom she describes as being “ by temperament sincere 
and mature ” and as serving “ the Imperial Lady *° not far from 
here.” It is usually assumed that this “Imperial Lady ” was 
Takako f£¥ , better known by her temple name of Shin‘ydmei- 


27 Rishi, or more commonly Risshi 44 fi . In the Kujé text, discussed in Appendix 
B-1, is found the word orishimo, meaning “just then,” instead of the title Rishi. 
Tamar (see Appendix B-2) is inclined to follow the Kujé text, but I feel it unlikely 
that Abutsu, with her obvious interest in titles, would have failed to identify this son 
by any sort of title or descriptive phrase. 

*® Not having had access to the Waka kuden, I have been forced to rely on the 
quotations from it in Tamat’s essay in the Iwanami edition of the Izayot nikki (see 
Appendix B-2). 

2° Tamal suggests that Teikaku may have been the Teikaku Ajari who was a son of 
Minamoto Akitame His and was presumably born some time before Akitame 
became a monk in 1255. This is possible, but there is no positive evidence in support 
of this theory besides the name itself. Sano and some other scholars, following the 
famous commentary of 1824, the Izayoi nikki zangetsushéd +A A Fe AH 
(see Appendix B-1), suppose that the Azari was Tameie’s priestly son Keiya ri 
and that the Preceptor of the Izayoi nikki was Genshé himself, but this is obviously 


wrong. 


°° Nyoin HcPr . 
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mon‘in *hFAFYE (1262-1296). She was the daughter of Fust1- 
waGa Motohira 4&7 (1246-1268), who had been Chancellor in 
1267-1268, and she was the consort of the Emperor Kameyama 
M411 (reigned 1259-1274; died 1305). The Niwa no oshie (Gar- 
den Instructions) ,°* a work commonly attributed to Abutsu, is 
supposed to be instructions regarding service at court given to 
this daughter by Abutsu one time when she was leaving the 
capital. In it there is a short description of the early life of the 
daughter, who is given the cognomen of Ki Naishi #2Af¥ 2° How- 
ever, the Niwa no oshie is stylistically very different from the 
Izayoi nikki, being written not in an archaistic style but in the 
idiom and vocabulary of the period, and, lacking any clear evi- 
dence that it is by Abutsu, one cannot accept it as definitely her 
work.** 

Abutsu probably had a certain reputation as a poetess even 
before she met Tameie, and it may have been this reputation 
which first brought her to his attention. In any case, her status 
as a poetess was almost certainly enhanced by her association with 
him, and he, as one of the compilers of the Shokukokinshi may 
have been responsible for the inclusion of three of her poems in 
this collection. In all, forty-eight of Abutsu’s poems were included 
in imperial anthologies, with at least one in each of the last 
eleven.** In addition, Abutsu is well represented in the Fubokushd 
KAP , a huge private anthology dating from about 1308-1310." 


$1 Written either EDR or kED and also known as the Abutsu menoto no 
fumi (or Abutsu menoto no bun) Sl Hb SL BED 3c (Abutsu’s Writings of a Wet 
Nurse). It is to be found in Scroll 477 of the Gunsho ruiju, 17.206-228. 

82 Naishi was the title of the female Palace Attendants of the Palace Attendants 
Office (Naishi no tsukasa Atal ), one of the offices of the women’s quarters of the 
imperial palace. 

38 Another work attributed to Abutsu which is stylistically like the Niwa no oshie 
is the Yoru no tsuru 2D #8 (Crane of Night), a phrase which Abutsu uses of 
herself in the chdka at the end of the Izayoi nikki. (See p. 365, note 320.) It is also 
known as the Abutsu kuden Bay fie, me (Abutsu’s Oral Tradition). It is printed in 
Scroll 292 of the Gunsho ruiju, 10.712-716. 

4 According to Tamar. The total figure is often given as 44 on the basis of 
statements in the Izayoi nikki zangetsusho. 

35 To be found in Vols. 21 and 22 of the KKT and also in Vol. 55 of the first series 
of the Kokusho kanké kai ae TTT = publications (hereafter referred to as KKK). 
An index to the Fubokushé is printed as Vol. 56 of the KKK. 
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Its compiler, Fustwara Nagakiyo e#f, was a disciple of Abutsu’s 
son, Tamesuke #948 ,*° and so it is not surprising that he included 
fifty-nine of her poems (fourteen of them from the Izayoi nikki) ** 
among the over 16,000 poems previously not included in imperial 
anthologies which he selected for inclusion in the Fubokushé. 
The largest single collection of Abutsu’s poems is to be found in 
her Ankamon‘in Shijé hyakushu RHP AREH (One Hun- 
dred Poems by Shij6 of Ankamon‘in) 2° Including this collection 
and the eighty-six'‘poems by her in the zayoi nikki, TAMaI counts 
a grand total of 306 poems by Abutsu which still remain to us. 

In the Abutsu kana fuju PUR ai (Abutsu’s Recitation in 
Kana) ,*° a Buddhist prayer made by Abutsu in behalf of Tameie’s 
soul after his death, she states that he had aided her in poetry 
for twenty-three years. If we count back from the time of his 
death in 1275, this would indicate that she had known him since 
1253. However, we do not know when their love affair began or 
when she went to live with him as his wife. He was already well 
up in his fifties in 1253, and three years later he indicated his 
retirement from the world by adopting the monkish name of 
Yakaku HLS. However, we find Tameie at about this time or at 
least within the next few years carrying on an ardent romance with 
her, as attested to by a series of poetic exchanges after all-night 
visits. These poems are preserved in the Gyokuydshi ERR 
(Collection of Jeweled Leaves) and the Figasha AES (Col- 
lection of Elegance) , two imperial anthologies dating from 1312 
and 1346 respectively. 


3° For Tamesuke see below. It was he who suggested the name of Fubokusho for 
the anthology. This name was made by taking one distinctive graphic element from 
each of the two characters in the name Fuso $k 3&, a poetic name for Japan. 

87 The figure 59 is from Tamat. Other scholars give different numbers, such as 51 
and 53. Nagakiyo obviously had access to the travel section of the Jzayoi nikki, for 
he quotes long passages from it as introductions to each of the 14 poems he has taken 
from this text. He only occasionally includes introductions for the other poems in his 
collection. 

88 Printed in Scroll 398 of the Zoku gunsho ruiju SPE FATE , 14B.934-939. 

8° Also known as the Gon-Dainagon Tameie-ky6 goshichinichi no gammon HEAR 
BBR AH ORAZ (Supplication for the Acting Great Counselor, Lord 
Tameie, on the Fifth Seventh Day), that is to say the prayer said for his soul on the 
thirty-fifth day after his death. It is to be found on pp. 57-60 of the Iwanami edition 
of the Izayoi nikki. The reading fuju for aa ail is given in kana in the original text. 
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In 1263 Abutsu bore Tameie a son, Tamesuke, and two years 
later a second son, Tamemori ®¥ .° These two boys figure 
prominently in the Izayoi nikki, in which Abutsu refers to them 
by the court posts and ranks they presumably held. Tamesuke 
she calls the Chamberlain and once the Chamberlain Consultant, 
and Tamemori she calls the Taifu. There were eight Chamber- 
lains “* of the Junior Fifth Rank Lower Grade * in the Ministry 
of Central Affairs,** and there were also eight Consultants who 
were non-voting members of the Supreme Council of State.“ 
Since Consultants were considered to be Ministers of State and 
held the Senior Fourth Rank Lower Grade,** it seems most im- 
probable that Tamesuke could have held such a post in 1278, 
when even by Japanese count he was only sixteen years old. Taifu, 
sometimes pronounced Tayi KR, was simply an honorary title 
for all persons holding the Fifth Rank. 

We learn something of Abutsu’s life during these years from 
Genshé’s Waka kuden and the Saga no kayoi “IRD 0 of 
AsuKal Masaari WR FFEA (1241-1301) , a well-known courtier 
poet of the time, whose descendants were to remain important 
figures in the poetic world right up until the twentieth century. 
Abutsu no doubt was “the mistress of the household ” who, 
Masaari tells us, read from the Tale of Genji to him and Tameie 
when he was visiting the famous old poet in 1269 at his estate at 
Ogurayama “PSU, a little west of Kydto.** A few years later, at 


“In a passage in the Izayoi nikki presumably written in 1278, Abutsu says that 
Tamemori was then sixteen, which, according to the Japanese way of counting age, 
would mean that he had been born in 1263 and would suggest that Tamesuke was 
born at least a year or two earlier, but this is not generally accepted. The Shinsen 
daijimmei jiten SHIEK N4Z Bh. leaves the question open by omitting the birth 
dates of both Tamesuke and Tamemori. 

“ Jija FEF - 

4? Jaigoige fee A . 

“3 Nakatsukasash6 pee 

“« Consultants (Sangi BRigxg , called by Abutsu by the alternate name Saishd SZ AH) 
were a category of counselors of the Supreme Council of State (Dajokan KEKE), 
coming in rank between the Middle Counselors (Chinagon Hh B ) and the Minor 
Counselors (Shénagon “>#4A FZ ). 

“’ Shoshiige TEDUE F . 

46 T have not seen this work in whole and have had to rely on TaMat’s quotations 
from it in his article in the Iwanami edition of the Izayoi nikki and on the abridged 
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Abutsu’s instigation, Tameie moved with her to the Hokurin 4b 
(“the north woods”) of the Jimydin #4ABE ** in Kyoto, and it 
was probably there that Tameie died on the first day of the 
fifth moon of 1275. After his death Abutsu became “the nun 
Abutsu,” or, as she is sometimes called, “the Zen nun of the 
Hokurin.” ** 

A bitter argument has raged as to whether or not Abutsu ever 
was made Tameie’s principal wife.*® Whatever her official status 
may have been, there is no doubt that she was the favorite of his 
old age and exercised great influence over him, winning for her 
young sons the status of full-fledged heirs to both his worldly 
possessions and to the poetic tradition. This was a remarkable 
feat, for her sons were still boys when their father died, while the 
two elder heirs, Tameuji #@K (1222-1286) and Tamenori #2 
(1226-1279) ,°° were around fifty, and Tameuji, either shortly 
before or after his father’s death, became his official successor as 
the arbiter of poetry at court when he was appointed to compile 
the next imperial anthology, the Shokushiishu.* Tameuji and 
Tamenori also had the advantage of having a mother of higher 
social standing than Abutsu, for their mother was the daughter 
of Utsunomriya Yoritsuna Si #444 (1172-1259) , a prominent 
military man of Kamakura who had turned poet and studied 
under Tameie. 

When Abutsu became Tameie’s consort, she became allied to 
a family which, though not politically powerful, was one of the 


text printed on pp. 19-30 of Sasaxr Nobutsuna’s (47K {249 “ Kamakura jidai no 
nikki bungaku “ SRB DO H #2 3C4 in Vol. 2 of the Nihon bungaku kéza 
HABE . This text, which makes very interesting reading, includes the 
section referred to above and also two of Abutsu’s poems. 

‘7 This is the temple palace which gave its name to one of the two branches into 
which the imperial family was divided in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

“8 Hokurin zenni 4EPKIBIE . 

*° See the articles by Keigi-an and Hort in Appendix B-2. 

5° Tamenori’s dates are given as 1240-1280 in the Shinsen daijimmei jiten, but this 
seems highly unlikely, for he is considered to be Tameie’s second son and both he and 
Tameuji had the same mother. 

51 The appointment is given by different sources as 1274 and 1276. The former is 
probably preferable, because Genshé says that Tameie rejoiced over this appointment 
before his death in 1275. 
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most famous in the whole court aristocracy. Tameie was a descen- 
dant in the sixth generation of Michinaga (966-1027) , the greatest 
of all the heads of the Fustwara clan. One of Michinaga’s sons, 
Nagaie 42%, who had been a well-known poet in his time, took 
the distinctive family name of Mrxosa or Mixonwarr #+#:; 
by which this branch of the Fustwara clan is commonly known. 
Nagaie’s son, Tadaie 2%, and the latter’s son, Toshitada 48 

(1073-1123) , kept alive the family’s poetic traditions, and in the 
fourth generation the family produced one of the truly great 
figures in all Japanese poetry, Toshinari or Shunzei #2 (1114- 
1204) . 

Since the second half of the eleventh century, the poets of the 
Japanese court had tended to be divided into a conservative school 
and a reform school, but Toshinari through his poetic greatness 
and prestige managed to unify the two poetic currents under his 
own guidance. He was ordered to compile the seventh of the 
imperial anthologies, the Senzaishi FRE (Collection of a Thou- 
sand Years) , in 1183 in the middle of the great wars between the 
Minamoto and Tarra clans, and he finally completed the work 
in 1188, three years after the Minamoto triumph. 

-Toshinari was succeeded by his son, Sadaie or Teika JER 
(1162-1241) , who became an even more famous poet than his 
father. Sadaie participated with his father in the great poetry 
contests (utaawase 44) of the time held by the great court 
leaders, particularly the retired emperor Go-Toba ES (reigned 
1183-1198; died 1239) , who was a great patron of poetry. In 1201 
Go-Toba restored the Bureau of Japanese Poetry ** and appointed 
Toshinari and Sadaie as Secretaries ** of the Bureau. Later in the 
same year Sadaie and five other courtiers were ordered to compile 
the eighth imperial anthology, the famous Shinkokinshi. One of 
the compilers died the next year, but the others continued the 
work, completing the anthology in 1206, when a great banquet 


52 For the ancestors and descendants of Abutsu and Tameie, see the genealogical 


chart in Appendix D. 

53 Wakadokoro Fllek fT. A poetry office had first been created in 905 in connection 
with the compilation of the Kokinshi and had been given the name of Bureau of 
Japanese Poetry in 951, but it disappeared not long after that time. 


5 Yoriudo A. 
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was held, the first of the traditional banquets held upon the 
completion of an imperial anthology. However, changes were 
later made, and the work did not reach its present form until 
1210. The Shinkokinshi not only is the most famous of the im- 
perial anthologies after the Kokinshi, but it also was the largest 
until that time, with about 1975 tanka, of which no less than 
seventy-three were by Toshinari and forty-seven by Sadaie. 

Sadaie subsequently became so much the arbiter of poetic 
taste that in 1232 he alone was commissioned to compile the ninth 
imperial anthology, the Shinchokusenshi: #t#1#K (New Imperial 
Collection) , which he probably finished in 1234. His own poems 
are collected in the Shai gisé #iHIR™ (Gleanings of Stupid 
Grass) ,°° which, with Toshinari’s personal collection, the Choshi 
eiso SeBKHKB (Seaweed Composed during Long Autumns) , is 
included as one of the Rokkashi 7S, the six great personal 
collections of this period.*® Sadaie also was the author of several 
works on poetry which have been preserved and the reputed 
author of many more. His personal diary, the Meigetsuki "4/1 at 
(Record of the Bright Moon) ,*’ a long detailed document in Chi- 
nese running from 1180 to 1235, is a valuable historical source for 
the time. 

Sadaie is perhaps best known as the reputed compiler of the 
Hyakunin isshu HA—-B (One Poem Each by a Hundred Poets) , 
more properly called after Sadaie’s Ogurayama estate the Ogura 
hyakunin isshu HA , to distinguish it from the many 
later Hyakunin isshu collections made in imitation of it. Though 
variously attributed to Sadaie and also to Tameie’s pupil and 
father-in-law, Ursunomriya Yoritsuna, the authorship and date of 
this work are not at all certain. As the name implies, it is a 
collection made up of one outstanding poem from each of a 
hundred famous poets. Thus it was in theory the quintessence of 
all Japanese poetry up to Tameie’s time. The eighty-third poem 


55“ Grass” here connotes “sketches,” “drafts,” or “notes.” In these and other 
similar translations I have preserved the literal meanings of the words. 

5° The Rokkashi are printed in Vols. 10 and 11 of the KKT, with the Chishi eisé 
on pp. 438-539 of Vol. 10 and the Shai giis6 on pp. 315-617 of Vol. 11. 

5™It has been published as Vols. 45, 46, and 47 of the second series of the KKK. 
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is by Toshinari and the ninety-seventh by Tameie himself. The 
Hyakunin isshu has been the subject of endless studies by Japanese 
scholars and is unquestionably the Japanese work most often 
translated into foreign languages. It also has received the curious 
honor of being used as the basis of a popular Japanese card game. 

For a purely literary figure, Sadaie reached extremely high rank. 
In 1227 he was promoted to the Senior Second Rank,°’ and in 
1232 he was made Acting Middle Counselor,” the second of the 
three primary categories of Counselor of the Supreme Council of 
State, and a title by which he is commonly known. In 1233 he 
went into Buddhist retirement under the monkish name of Myojo 
WA? He devoted his last years to the completion of the Shincho- 
kusenshu and to his studies of old texts, for which he is also 
famous. During these late years, he was the unchallenged leader 
of the poetic art at court, and he was able to pass on to his son, 
Tameie (1198-1275), his position as the officially recognized 
arbiter of poetic taste. 

Tameie, as a poet, fell far below his father and grandfather. He 
was over-conservative, as were also most of his descendants, with 
the result that the art of tanka writing became increasingly imita- 
tive and sterile. However, with the growing emphasis at this 
time on hereditary rights in the various literary and artistic 
fields, Tameie was able to maintain the position he inherited from 
his father and to pass it on undiminished to his sons. He, too, 
received the distinction of appointment to the Senior Second Rank 
in 1238, and three years later, just before his father’s death, he was 
given an even higher post than any his father had held when he 
was appointed Acting Great Counselor,” the highest category of 
Counselors of the Supreme Council of State. This was a title by 
which he has commonly been known. In the Izayoi nikki, Abutsu 
once refers to him as the Lay Priest Great Counselor, but she 


usually calls Tameie simply “ him of old.” 
In 1248 Tameie was ordered by the retired emperor, Go-Saga 


58 See Appendix B-3. 
© Shanii JE—A. 

°° Gon-Chiinagon HE HD 
° Gon-Dainagon FEAR 


Dil! 


Tul 
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WEN (reigned 1242-1246; died 1272), to compile the tenth 
imperial anthology, the Shokugosensha 4H (Later Collec- 
tion Continued). He completed it three years later. In this 
anthology he included forty-three poems by his father, giving him 
thus first place among the poets represented. In compiling the 
Shokugosenshi alone, Tameie repeated the feat of Toshinari and 
Sadaie, who had been individually responsible for the compilation 
of the Senzaishi and the Shinchokusenshi. These three antholo- 
gies are often called the Collections of the Three Generations of 
the Nij6 Family,” for since the time of Toshinari’s father, Tada- 
toshi, the family had been known by the name of N10. 

In 1259 Go-Saga gave Tameie the signal honor of again com- 
missioning him to compile an imperial anthology, but this honor 
was somewhat lessened three years later when four other courtiers 
were ordered to join him in the task. The anthology, completed 
in 1265, was the Shokukokinshi. First place in point of poems 
included in this anthology was given to Prince Munetaka a¢&% 
(1242-1274) , a son of Go-Toba, who served nominally as Shogun 
AEE from 1252 until 1266. 

Abutsu was particularly proud of the fact that members of the 
family for three successive generations had been ordered to com- 
pile imperial anthologies and that her husband had twice received 
this honor. In her introductory remarks in the Izayoi nikki she 
says, “ There have been many who have compiled anthologies, 
but rare has it been for a man to receive the imperial order twice 
and present [anthologies] to more than one generation [of em- 
perors]. I, too, participate in this heritage, and . . . have been 
entrusted with three ** sons and hundreds and thousands of old 
sheets of poems.” She was quite right in calling it “rare” for 
any man to participate in the compilation of two imperial an- 
thologies. Sadaie had been the first to do so when he was one of 


* Nijs sandaisha —WE= KEE. 

°8 Not to be confused with the far more powerful N1s6 branch of the Fusrwara 
family descended from Yoshizane RE (1216-1270), who was Chancellor from 
1242 to 1246 and again from 1261 to 1265. 

°¢From the rest of the text, we must assume that this is an error for “two.” 


which in Japanese is a very simple error for a copyist to make. 
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five men who participated in the compilation of the Shinkokinshu 
and then later compiled the Shinchokusenshi alone, and Tameie 
was, of course, the second man to achieve this distinction. Abutsu 
again refers with pride to the poetic heritage of the family in the 
chéka where she speaks of Tamesuke as “ following three genera- 
tions whose fame remains ” among those who have received “ the 
commands of successive rulers ” to compile anthologies. She also 
tells Tamesuke in a poem of his “ uncommon heritage,” when, at 
the time of her departure for Kamakura, she gives him “ booklets 
of poems written and stored away generation after generation.” 
In his poetic response, Tamesuke quotes her phrase, “ uncommon 
heritage,” and also speaks of the “ heritage of three generations,” 
showing his consciousness, too, of the importance of his poetic 
inheritance. 

Abutsu, in putting stress on the poetic inheritance she wished 
her sons to receive from Tameie, was not unmindful of the more 
substantial things to be inherited from him. In fact, lier trip to 
Kamakura, which is the central incident of the Izayoi nikki, was 
occasioned by a lawsuit over one of Tameie’s manors, which she 
claimed for Tamesuke against the opposition of her stepson, 
Tameuji. This manor was the Hosokawa #4)! estate in Minaki- 
gun =A#B © in the Province of Harima 7#% . 

It has often been claimed that this estate, together with another 
in the Province of Omi XLiL , came into Toshinari’s possession as 
income for his service in the Bureau of Japanese Poetry and was 
passed on as such in the family. This theory is based on the 
writings of Fustwara Seika (Es (1561-1619) , Abutsu’s descen- 
dant in the ninth generation. Seika was a Buddhist monk who 
turned Confucianist and became the founder, through his famous 
disciple, Hayasui Razan #21 ° (1583-1657) , of the great offi- 
cial school of Confucianism of the Tokugawa period. Seika’s 
interest in the Hosokawa estate was not simply historical. He was 


°° Later called Miki-gun and more recently Mino-gun SRR. Hosokawa is also 
written #]¥AJ in some early texts. The Hosokawa estate is in modern Hydgo-ken 
Ee i 8%, in the hills about fourteen miles northwest of the modern city of Kébe 
and about two and a half miles northeast of the modern town of Miki. 

®° Also known as Déshun 3H. 
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born on this estate, though his family was despoiled of it while 
he was still a youth.” 

Marsvl, in a detailed study of the subject,®* comes to the con- 
clusion that Seika’s statements regarding the early history of the 
Hosokawa estate are not strictly accurate. He points out that 
Sadaie’s famous diary, the Meigetsuki, indicates that he inherited 
the estate from a woman relative who was probably his elder 
sister, and not from his father.*® Furthermore, according to the 
Reizei zokufu 4 TRIKE | Sadaie received the “ steward’s rights ” ** 
to the estate from the Kamakura Shégunate. Thus, he combined 
in himself the “ owner’s rights,” “* derived from the imperial court 
at Kyoto, and the “ steward’s rights,” derived from the military 
government at Kamakura. His unusual status as both a court 
noble and a titular military steward is attested to in the Meige- 
tsuki, in which Sadaie indicates that the Shogunate called upon 
him, as its retainer in his capacity of steward of the Hosokawa 
estate, to help in some palace construction it was undertaking in 
Kyoto.” 

Tameie presumably inherited from his father both the owner’s 
rights and the steward’s rights to the Hosokawa estate, and, from 
the Reizei zokufu, we see that in 1259 he willed it along with some 
other estates to his eldest son, Tameuji, effective upon Tameie’s 
death. However, that was before Abutsu had borne him two 


®7 Seika’s account of the history of the Hosokawa estate is to be found in the 
Seika bunsha 4E(E% 3C4E, his writings as compiled by Hayasur Razan. It is quoted 
in the Motoori Norinaga zenshi AEH RAE (Scroll 10 of Tama katsuma 
FED2O S , 1902 ed.) 4.233-235. 

®8 See Appendix B-2. 

°° KKK (second series) 46.175 (eighth day [not seventh as indicated by Marsvt] of 
the eighth moon of 1212). 

7 Found in pp. 139-142 of Vol. 1 of the Shiseki zassan 5 Fie ae Pe (which is 
printed as Vols. 38-42 of the second series of the KKK) and also in Surmizu Seiken 
27K JERE, Shoen shirys HE BAER} 1.1062-1065. The Reizei zokufu is the chief 
source for this lawsuit. It quotes in full a series of legal documents about it dating 
from 1313 to 1458. The first and by far the longest document contains references to 
the earlier documents in the case. 

"1 Jito-shiki HORE RR. 

72 Ryoke-shiki PH BRAM. 

78 KKK (second series) 47.227, 230 (28rd day of the seventh moon and first day of 
the eighth moon of 1230). 
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more sons in his old age. That altered the picture, for Abutsu 
obviously had ambitions for her sons, and she unquestionably had 
influence over Tameie. In the seventh moon of 1273 and again in 
the sixth moon of 1274, Tameie issued documents, canceling his 
bequest of the Hosokawa estate to Tameuji and transferring it to 
Tamesuke. The next year he died, whereupon Tameuji refused to 
let his half-brother, Tamesuke, some forty years his junior and 
still a mere child, have the Hosokawa estate, and the fight was on. 

Our texts all say that the will had been altered because of re- 
peated unfilial conduct on the part of Tameuji, but this is open 
to question, since our sources for the lawsuit all stem from Abutsu’s 
side of the house, and there is no impartial evidence to bear this 
out. It should be noted that Tameie did not deprive Tameuji of 
any of the other estates he had wilied him, and the earliest state- 
ment regarding Tameuji’s alleged unfilial conduct during Tameie’s 
life is to be found in a long legal document dating only from 1313, 
which is included in the Reizei zokufu. It may be safer to assume 
that, if Tameie ever really charged Tameuji with unfilial conduct, 
it was more an excuse than the actual reason for an alteration of 
the will. I am inclined to believe that the whole charge may have 
been a later one based on a misinterpretation of Abutsu’s com- 
ments on Tameuji in the [zayoi nikki. She most certainly accuses 
him of unfilial conduct, but presumably what was in her mind 
was his refusal to recognize Tameie’s revision of his will and not 
any unfilial acts committed before 1273. 

Abutsu commences the Izayor nikki with a pointed though 
somewhat obscure reference to the Chinese Classic of Filial 
Piety,"* which according to tradition was lost and later recovered 
from a hiding place in the wall of the former home of Confucius. 
She follows this subtle accusation with a reference to the docu- 
ments in the case. Her opening sentences are, “ Children of the 
modern age do not even dream that the name of the book which, 
it seems, was discovered of old in a wall has anything to do with 
them. Most definite is that which he left us written down time 
after time . . . But of no avail are a parent’s admonitions.” A 
little later she again refers to the estate, speaking of the revenue 


"4 Hsiao-ching 2S . 
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from it as a flowing stream, because Hosokawa itself means “ nar- 
row stream.” She says, “ They have, without reason, dammed 
even the flow of Hosokawa, which was left us with solemn pledges.” 
Abutsu repeats all this in slightly different form in the chdka, as 
follows, “ The child [Tamesuke] received a bequest especially from 
his parent, and, although he even has proofs of this . . . they 
have dammed the upper waters . . . of Mt. Hosokawa which he 
succeeded to clearly and expressly.” 

It takes no great imagination or any special knowledge of the 
Japanese family in early feudal times to understand how the dis- 
pute arose over the Hosokawa estate. A succession dispute was all 
too natural between an eldest son and a step-mother who appeared 
on the scene late in the father’s life and was probably even younger 
than the son. On the one hand, Abutsu’s desire to have some of 
the patrimony for her young sons was certainly understandable, 
and, on the other hand, one cannot be surprised if Tameuji felt it 
to be an injustice that his own inheritance, already legally assigned 
to him, had been reduced for the benefit of a half brother born 
years after it had been assumed that there would be no more heirs 
to Tameie’s estate. In willing various estates to Tameuji in 1259 
and in adopting the monkish name of Yikaku in 1256, Tameie 
himself had indicated that he did not expect to have further 
heirs. We have no definite information concerning Tameuji’s 
attitude toward Abutsu, but much can be inferred from the state- 
ments of his brother, Genshé, in the Waka kuden. There is no 
doubt where Gensho’s sympathies lay. He describes Abutsu as a 
scheming woman, able to wrap Tameie around her finger, and he 
accuses her of attempting to poison Tameie’s mind against his 
eldest son. 

Tameuji’s attitude toward Abutsu and her sons may have been 
complicated by other factors. It is possible that he looked down 
upon her socially, for not only was her family far less illustrious 
than that of Tameie but it also was not to be compared even with 
the family of Tameuji’s mother, the daughter of UtsuNnomrya 
Yoritsuna. Abutsu herself suggests this in the chéka, where she 
says that her son had been deprived of his estates, “ perhaps for 
the fault that the seed was sown in this womb of the mother... 
[who], on reflection, is lowly.” 
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Another aspect of the misunderstanding between Tameuji and 
Abutsu may have been their fundamental disagreement over 
poetry. Both were, of course, disciples of Tameie, but Abutsu 
tended to be less conservative than Tameuji. In this, she sided 
with the poetic school developed by Tameie’s “ second ” ® son, 
Tamenori, and his descendants, as opposed to the school which 
was built up by Tameuji and his heirs. The split between these 
two poetic traditions, both deriving from Tameie, became very 
marked in the second generation. Tameuji’s son, Tameyo *#1l£ 
(1250-1338) , and Tamenori’s son, Tamekane #4 (1254-1332) , 
were bitter rivals, and their rivalry was continued by their two 
lines, known respectively as the Nis6 and Kydcoxu JHE 
branches of the family. It was perhaps just because of this division 
of the family into two branches that Abutsu was able to win part 
of Tameie’s heritage for her sons as a third branch of the family set 
up on a basis of equality with the other two. Without the bitter 
feud between the two senior branches of the family, there would 
probably have been small chance for Tamesuke to start an inde- 
pendent branch with its own secondary family name of Re1zer 
433% 7 and its independent poetic traditions. 

Abutsu’s friendship with the members of the KyOcoxu branch 
of the family is made clear in the Izayoi nikki. Her most faithful 
correspondent while she was in Kamakura seems to have been 
Tamekane’s younger sister, Tameko 48-F , who was a famous 
poetess in her own name. Abutsu records five separate exchanges 
of letters and poems with Tameko during the nine months covered 
by the Kamakura section of her work, and she also mentions a 
poetic exchange by letter with Tamekane himself. Abutsu de- 
scribes him simply as his sister’s elder brother, Lord Tamekane, 
but she describes the sister more fully as follows: “ The daughter 
of the former Commander of the Imperial Guards of the Right * 


75 “ Second ” in that he was the second eldest of his recognized heirs. Genshd and 
possibly others of his sons were actually older than Tamenori. 

7° An appellation used by Sadaie, which Tamekane and his descendants took as a 
secondary family name. 

"7 An appellation used by Tameie. 

8 Uhyde no kami Ay ef}. The Uhyoe, or more fully the Uhydemon BE 
48 F4. was one of the groups of palace guards. The reference here, of course, is to 
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was a poetess and from time to time had been included in the 
imperial anthologies.’” She was known as the ‘ Acting Middle 
Counselor’ of the Omiyanoin.*® Both morning and evening we 
had been close to each other because of [our mutual love of] 
poetry.” And again later she says of Tameko, “The ‘ Acting 
Middle Counselor ’ was a person who composed poems with undis- 
tracted [attention].” Tameko, too, emphasizes the closeness of the 
relationship between herself and Abutsu in one of her letters, 
when she writes to Abutsu, “ After you went down there, I had 
no companion with whom to compose poetry, and, with autumn 
coming on, you have increasingly been in my mind, as alone I have 
gazed simply at the moon all night through.” ** 

The lawsuit had its legal technicalities as well as its family 
complications. The crucial problem was the legality of Tameie’s 
revocation of his original bequest of the Hosokawa estate to Tame- 
uji. According to both the military and civil law codes of the 
time, that is to say the law as administered by the Shogunate at 
Kamakura on the one hand and the law as administered by the 
imperial court at Kydto on the other, a man could select anyone 
to be his successor as head of the family and could divide his 


Tamenori. This represents the highest post he reached (carrying with it normally the 
Junior Fourth Rank Lower Grade). Abutsu, in using the term “ former,” indicates only 
that he had resigned from this post. He did not die until two years later. 

7° Tameko is represented by 115 poems scattered through seven of the imperial 
anthologies, and she has also left us a small collection of sixty-six of her poems, known 
as the Gon-Dainagon Tenji shi FEKRA Sage. printed in Scroll 449 of the Zoku 
gunsho ruiju, 16B.494-496. 

8° The title “ Acting Middle Counselor,” of course, properly belonged to some male 
relative. Note that in the title of her poetic collection she is called the “ Acting Great 
Counselor ” (Gon-Dainagon), presumably a later title associated with her, and one by 
which she is better known. Omiyanoin,, or simply Omiyain K SBE , was the temple 
name of Yoshiko yk -y- (1225-1292), daughter of Saneuji WE (1193-1269) of the 
SAIONJI riled branch of the main Fustwara family, who was briefly the Prime 
Minister (Dajé daijin FBC EE ) in 1246. She was the first empress chosen from the 
Sarons1 branch of the family, having been the consort of Go-Saga and the mother of 
Go-Fukakusa 74 YF Hi (reigned 1246-1259; died 1304). 

* Abutsu also tells of a poetic exchange with one of Tameie’s sisters, but she 
describes her as keeping herself “ strictly concealed,” for, as the daughter of the great 
Sadaie, “she would not let others hear the poor poems she composed.” Although one 
of the lady’s poems is included in the Izayoi nikki, she obviously was not considered to 
be a poetess of any standing, and consequently she may not have been involved in the 
poetic dispute between her nephews and great nephews. 
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property among his heirs as he saw fit, effective either immediately 
or upon his death. One significant difference between the two 
legal systems, however, was that Kamakura recognized a man’s 
right to revise his will any number of times and even to take back 
property the transfer of which had already been effected, whereas 
Kyoto did not admit this privilege.‘ 

This divergency in the two legal systems made the issue very 
complex, for the steward’s rights to the estate, which were de- 
rived from Kamakura, theoretically came under military law, 
whereas the owner’s rights, particularly in the case of court aristo- 
crats, fell under court law. This would mean that Tameie was, in 
theory, within the law when he transferred the steward’s rights 
from Tameuji to Tamesuke, but was acting illegally when he at- 
tempted to transfer the owner’s rights as well. Marsut believes 
that Tameie’s attempt to do the latter shows how the court 
nobility at this time was coming increasingly under the influence 
of military law. In any case, the Hosokawa lawsuit fell partly 
under the jurisdiction of Kydéto and partly under that of Kama- 
kura, and Abutsu was certainly within her rights in bringing the 
problem, in so far as steward’s rights were involved, to the 
Shégunal courts. There were obvious advantages in doing so, for 
under military law she was likely to win the steward’s rights for 
her son, while under court law she was likely to lose the owner’s 
rights to Tameuji. In fact, her only chance of winning the owner’s 
rights for Tamesuke probably lay in winning a decision in Kama- 
kura regarding the steward’s rights and letting the prestige of this 
decision influence a subsequent ruling at Kydéto regarding the 
owner’s rights. 

Some have thought that Abutsu first brought her case to a 
Kyoto court. As evidence for this the following passage from the 
introduction to the Izayoi nikki is cited: “I realize that humble 
I alone am overlooked in the benevolent administration of a wise 
ruler and denied the sympathies of his loyal ministers; and yet 


82 Matsur (quoted in turn by Tamar) bases the legal aspects of his study on 
Miura Hiroyuki = Yj )B)FF, Zoku hoseishi no kenkya ME HIE OTA (Chap. 
12, pp. 1061-1136, “ Kamakura jidai no kazoku seido” SRT EAE D Be HE Fill HE \ 
and on Nakaba Kaoru FP HA , Hoseishi ronshi 2: Hill Se ite Hs (Chap. 7, pp. 167- 
250, “Chiisei no zaisan sdzokuhé ” tte Fh EAB UE ) . 
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things should not continue thus. But, there being nought that 
I can do about my troubles, I am sad.” However, there is no clear 
evidence that Abutsu first appealed to Kydto, and it seems un- 
likely that she would have done so, in view of the legal situation. 

In taking her case to Kamakura, Abutsu showed her tremendous 
ambition and strength of will. The trip alone was no easy matter 
for a woman at least in her forties, but, with characteristic deter- 
mination, she covered the distance from Kyéto to Kamakura, 
about 280 miles, in fourteen days. This means that she averaged 
about twenty miles a day, a very good pace when one considers 
that, though she was on horseback, some members of the party 
were afoot, and there were many mountains and rivers to be 
crossed.** 

It has been suggested that Abutsu made her trip to Kamakura 
in 1275, the year her husband died, but the Izayoi nikki itself indi- 
cates that it was two years later, in 1277. Writing of the summer 
following her trip, she says, “ In the summer time, word [from the 
capital] stopped to an alarming extent, and I was exceedingly 
uneasy, and, when I heard that in the neighborhood of the capital 
the waves of the beach of Shiga had risen and there were distur- 
bances between the ‘mountain’ and Miidera, I became increas- 
ingly uneasy.” This passage is thought to refer to a quarrel which 
broke out in the fifth moon of 1278 between the monks of the 
Enryakuji 22/4 on Mt. Hiei J6% , which stands above the north- 
eastern corner of Kyéto, and the monks of the Onjoji ESRF, com- 
monly known as the Miidera =#F*¥ , situated below Mt. Hiei in 
the Shiga %& district *t along the southwestern shores of Lake 
Biwa #€% . These were the two leading monasteries of the great 
Tendai KB Sect of Buddhism, and they were bitter rivals, con- 
tinuously in conflict with each other. 

Abutsu indicates in other passages as well that considerable 
time must have elapsed between Tameie’s death and her trip to 
Kamakura. In the choka she says with reference to Tamesuke’s 
financial straits that he is “like a fish which has climbed up on 


88 For her route and stopping places see Appendix C. 
’¢The Shiga district has given its name to the modern prefecture of Shiga, which 
comprises the whole of the former Province of Omi. 
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land or like a boat with a broken sculling rope.” * In the intro- 
ductory section she writes, “ And now, the lights lit in prayer for 
[‘Tameie’s] soul and [the flickering flames of] the lives of the parent 
and children [he left] to guard the art (poetry) and to preserve the 
family, vie with each other in their haste to be extinguished. Thus, 
years and months have passed. Beset by dangers and forlorn, how 
have I gone on living until today? Were it but my worthless self 
alone, I should abandon all further thought of it, but the darkness 
of my heart when I think of my children is hard to bear, and my 
rancor when I think of the art finds no redress. Now, there came 
to me the constant and insistent thought that, if [the matter] were 
to be reflected in the tortoise mirror of the east, a cloudless image 
would appear, and so at last I decided to forget my countless fears, 
abandon all thought of myself, and go forth abruptly.” The “ tor- 
toise mirror” is a term used in Japan for legal decisions ** and 
during this period was occasionally used with specific reference to 
the Kamakura Shogunate in east Japan. 

Despite Abutsu’s apparent faith in the Kamakura law courts, 
she was doomed to disappointment. The Shdgunate authorities 
probably had little time for such a trivial matter at that particular 
moment in history. In 1274, three years before Abutsu’s trip, the 
Mongols had attempted their first invasion of Japan, and the 
attention of the Kamakura warriors was directed toward prepara- 
tions against a second invasion, which came in 1281. This was 
the most serious threat to their independence the Japanese were to 
experience before recent times, and the Kamakura authorities 
cannot be blamed for having shown little interest in a minor 
inheritance squabble in a court family with no military or political 
power. 

Abutsu, however, was not one to give up easily. The choka 
shows her still in Kamakura in the spring of 1280, over three years 
after she had first gone there, and still hopeful of receiving a favor- 
able decision. She writes, “ Since I am of little consequence and 


85 The long Japanese sculling oar is held in place by a guide-rope, without which 


it is difficult to use. 
8° There may be some connection between this term and the ancient Chinese use of 


the tortoise shell for divination. 
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words 
leaves 
are caught in the boughs 
in the boughs, unopened 
plum blossoms [witness] the advent of the spring of the fourth 
year .. . On reflection, is this merely a plaint which is private? 
Rather it is a bitter precedent for the world. If they should think 
that the traces of the brush written down and left in various forms 
with the future in mind are indeed deceptions, for a moment let 


the affairs of the world at Kamakura grow thick, the 


too with which I make my plea 


a of Tadasu . 
them ask, appealing to . . . the grove } wiih, ainitianen ' into 
justice. If they forget not the admonitions left them . . . someone 


will straighten that which is now bent.” She concludes the chéka 
and its final thirty-one-syllable tanka with the prophecy that, if 
justice is rendered, “the morning sunshine around Tsurugaoka,*’ 
with the brightness of eight thousand generations, will shine in- 
creasingly, and this brilliant age will be still more glorious. My 
lord’s reign, for which I pray morning and evening that it may 

may it be prolonged. 
be long, }™*Y yt ty ons 
Yamato.” This section is particularly interesting, for in it Abutsu 
uses, with reference to the Shégunate, phrases commonly associ- 
ated with the emperor and the imperial court.** It shows how 
obsequious even the court nobles could be in showing deference 
to all-powerful Kamakura. 

Abutsu died before any decision was handed down by Kama- 
kura. Some scholars have said her death occurred in 1280, the year 
she wrote the chdka, but 1283, the date according to REIZzEI 
family traditions, is more generally accepted. There are various 
records regarding Abutsu’s grave in Kamakura, but none appears 
to be trustworthy. TaMat believes she returned to Kydto before 
her death, though his reasoning is not completely convincing. A 
postscript to the Izayoi nikki says that Tameuji also went to 


today in the language of 


°7 #8 D3 ]ii] , the great shrine at Kamakura to the war god, Hachiman 7\WG, here 
used to mean the Kamakura government as a whole. 

88“ My lord’s reign” (kimi ga yo) is the opening phrase and also the title of the 
Japanese National Anthem, which also includes the phrase “ eight thousand generations ” 


(ya chi yo). 
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Kamakura and that both he and Abutsu died there.*® It seems 
safest, however, to admit that we do not know for sure when or 
where Abutsu died. 

According to the Reizei zokufu, the “ camera government ” of 
the retired emperor decided against Tamesuke in 1286. Pre- 
sumably this decision concerned only the owner’s rights. In 1291 
Kamakura rendered a decision regarding the steward’s rights in 
favor of Tamesuke. Eventually the Retze1 branch of the family 
received the owner’s rights as well, but the date of this final legal 
action is not known, except that it was some time before 1416. 
It has already been noted that the Reize1 family finally lost the 
estate in the sixteenth century, during the lifetime of Abutsu’s 
illustrious descendant, Fustwara Seika. 

During the first century after Tameie’s death, the KyOcoxu 
branch of the family, descended from his “second ” son, Tame- 
nori, contended for leadership in the world of poetry with the 
N10 branch, descended from Tameie’s eldest son, Tameuji, while 
the Re1ze1 branch, descended from Abutsu’s son, Tamesuke, repre- 
sented only a minor poetic faction, despite Abutsu’s ambition to 
preserve Tameie’s true poetic heritage for her sons. The rivalry 
between the two senior branches of the family took on a political 
tinge when the two poetic factions allied themselves with the two 
rival branches of the imperial family, the N1360 group joining the 
Daikakuji A%E5F line, descended from the emperor Kameyama, 
and the Kydcoeu branch allying itself with the Jimydin line, 
descended from Go-Fukakusa. 

Mention has already been made of Tameuji’s compilation of 
the twelfth imperial anthology, the Shokushiishi, which he prob- 
ably completed in 1278. This had been ordered by the retired 
emperor, Kameyama. A generation later, in 1301, Kameyama’s 
son, the retired emperor, Go-Uda “FB (reigned 1274-1287; 
died 1324) , ordered Tameuji’s son, Tameyo, to compile the next 
imperial anthology, the Shingosenshii PRR (New Later Col- 


lection) , which he completed two years later. 


®°See Appendix A. 
°° The decision was in the form of an insen Be‘ (“dictate of a retired emperor , 


The retired emperor in this case presumably was Kameyama. Inset BEB is the term 
for the “ camera government” of a retired emperor. 
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The outstanding poet of Tameyo’s time, however, was his 
cousin and bitter rival, Tamekane, of the KyOcoxvu branch. He, 
together with Tameyo, AsuKarI Masaari, their grandfather’s old 
friend, and one other poet, had been ordered in 1293 by Fushimi 
fK5i (reigned 1287-1298; died 1317) of the Jimydin line to com- 
pile an imperial anthology, but co-operation within this group 
had proved to be impossible. In 1298 Tamekane was exiled to 
the island of Sado. Five years later, the year Tameyo completed 
the Shingosenshi,. Tamekane was recalled, and in 1311 Fushimi, 
now in control of the “ camera government,” commissioned him to 
compile the fourteenth imperial anthology, the Gyokuydshu, which 
he completed about 1312. This collection, which because of its 
freshness excels the anthologies compiled by the more tradition- 
alistic :N1J0 branch of the family, gives first place in number of 
poems to Fushimi himself, with seventy-six poems, and includes 
no less than fifty-nine poems by Tamekane’s sister, Tameko, 
Abutsu’s faithful correspondent. The Gyokuydshui also contains 
eleven of Abutsu’s poems, four of them from the Izayoi nikka. 

In 1315 Tamekane was again exiled to Sado, while Tameyo 
strengthened his position at court through his poetess daughter, 
also named Tameko, like so many other feminine members of the 
family, who bore two sons and a daughter to the future emperor, 
Go-Daigo Bef] (reigned 1318-1339) of the Daikakuji line. In 
1318 Go-Uda, for a second time in control of the “ camera govern- 
ment,” again commissioned Tameyo to compile an imperial an- 
thology, making him thus the third person so honored. The work, 
probably completed in 1320, was called the Shokusenzaishu iT 
WHE (Collection of a Thousand Years Continued) . 

The ascendancy of the N16 branch of the family was further 
emphasized when in 1323 Go-Daigo ordered Tameyo’s son, Tame- 
fuji 79 (1275-1324), to compile the next imperial anthology. 
Tamefuji died the next year, but Go-Daigo then ordered Tame- 
fuji’s nephew and adopted son, Tamesada 8% (1288-1360) , to 
continue the work.” This anthology, which was probably com- 
pleted in 1326, was called the Shokugoshiishi BURGE (Later 
Collection of Gleanings Continued) . 


"Ismrvama Tetsuro AVUJ BE in his Nihon bungaku shoshi Fi AS 3C2R PT aH. 
p. 348, describes Tamesada as Tameyo’s nephew. 
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The N10 branch of the family had its poetic supremacy threat- 
ened when, after the collapse of the Kamakura Shégunate in 1333, 
Go-Daigo fell out with the victorious general, ASHIKAGA Takauji 
EFIGK (1805-1358), and in 1336 was forced to flee with the 
whole Daikakuji branch of the imperial family to Yoshino #2 
in the mountains south of Kyéto. Meanwhile Takauji set up in 
Kyoto a rival emperor from the Jimydin line. The loyalty of the 
Nijd branch to the Daikakuji line did not go deep enough to 
induce them to share its exile at Yoshino. Instead they remained 
in Kyoto and attempted to restore their position by winning the 
confidence of the emperors of the Jimydin line. 

The responsibility for compiling the seventeenth imperial an- 
thology, however, was not entrusted to the N16 branch of the 
family, but was undertaken by. the retired emperor, Hanazono 
4éBl (reigned 1308-1318; died 1348), of the Jimy6in line, an 
adherent of the KyOcoxvu school of poetry. This anthology was 
the Fugashi, completed in 1346. As was to be expected in a com- 
pilation by a member of the KyOcoxkv school, Tamekane and his 
sister, Tameko, as well as the emperors Fushimi and Hanazono 
were all well represented. The Fugashi also contains no less than 
fourteen poems by Abutsu herself, the greatest number to be 
found in any of the imperial anthologies. 

With the Shinsenzaishi #i FRA (New Collection of a Thou- 
sand Years) , completed in 1359, the N10 branch of the family 
returned to supremacy. This collection was compiled by Tame- 
sada, who thus became the fourth and last poet to compile two 
imperial anthologies. Tamefuji’s son, Tameaki #998 (1295-1364) , 
was ordered to compile the next imperial anthology in 1363, but, 
like his father, he died before completing it, and the work was 
finished in 1364 by Ton‘a "8B (1289-1372) , a priestly disciple of 
the school and one of the leading poets of the time. This anthology 
was called the Shinshiishi Pit*3RH (New Collection of Glean- 
ings) . Tamesada’s son, Tameté 7% (1342-1381) , was ordered to 
compile the next imperial anthology in 1375, but he had not yet 
finished it when he died six years later, and his cousin, Tameshige 
48H (1325-1385) ,°* completed the anthology in 1384, calling it the 
Shingoshiishi PRE (New Later Collection of Gleanings) . 


*? Also given as 1334-1385. 
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The Shinzokukokinshia Pt#844H (New Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Times Continued) , the twenty-first and last of the 
imperial anthologies, was compiled between 1433 and 1439, not by 
a member of the N1J6 branch or any other descendant of Tameie, 
but by Asukar Masayo 4&1 (1390-1452), a descendant in the 
fourth generation of Tameie’s old friend, AsuKAI Masaari. 
Masayo’s selection for this task was a clear sign of the decline of 
the N1J6 school. This decline permitted the eventual emergence 
in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the REIzEr branch 
as the leading school of poetry at court. 

Abutsu’s two sons by Tameie were merely boys of about ten 
and twelve when their father died in 1275 and were only just 
reaching manhood when their mother died a few years later. The 
two brothers lived into their sixties, dying in the same year, 1328. 
The younger, Tamemori, became a relatively well-known poet, 
and the elder, Tamesuke, also achieved distinction as a poet, leav- 
ing us a collection of some 300 of his poems, known as the Fuji- 
gayatsushi.** He also achieved high court rank and post, be- 
coming Acting Middle Counselor of the Senior Second Rank, but 
his chief claim to fame is as the progenitor of the Rrize1 family, 
which has continued until today as one of the noble families of 
Japan. 

Tamesuke’s son, Tamehide 7% (d. 1372), continued the 
family’s poetic traditions and attained the same high post and 
rank as his father; and Tamehide’s son, Tamemasa Fe F 94 (1361- 
1417) , again was a poet and held the post of Acting Great Coun- 
selor of the Senior Third Rank. Under Tamemasa’s two sons, the 
family split into two branches. Tameyuki 482 (d. 1439) became 
the founder of the senior branch, known as Kamr-reizet -E#a3t 
and Mochitame ##% (d. 1454), one of the more important poets 
the family produced, became the founder of the cadet branch, 
known as the SHrmo-reier PR, 

The leading proponents of the Re1zEr school of poetry, how- 
ever, were not always members of the family. One of the most 


°8 PEALE (also read Tokokushi), printed in Scroll 431 of the Zoku gunsho ruiju, 


16A.1-16. 
** Also given as Tametada. 
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illustrious products of the school was Imacawa Sadayo 4)!] Fit, 
commonly known by his monkish name of Rydshun J (1324- 
1420). He was a leading general of the AsH1kaca Shdgunate,” 
but studied poetry under Tamehide and became one of the greatest 
poets of his age. Another famous poet of the REIzEI school was the 
monk Shétetsu JE#K (1381-1459) ,°° who studied under Tamemasa 
and Rydshun. 

The SHIMo-REIZEI branch of the family owned the Hosokawa 
estate, and there, Seika, the famous Confucian scholar, was born 
in 1561 as a descendant of Mochitame in the fifth generation. In 
the nineteenth century, both branches of the family were given 
titles in the new nobility, the KAMI-REIzEI becoming Viscounts 
and the SHIMO-REIZEI becoming Counts. Both families have 
always maintained their poetic traditions. All twenty of the 
members of the family honored by inclusion in the great Japanese 
biographic dictionary, the Shinsen daijimmei jiten, are described 
as poets. The most recent member of the family to have won 
distinction as a poet is Viscount Re1zer Tamemoto #2 (1854- 
1905) , Abutsu’s descendant in the twentieth generation. 


*© In 1871 he was appointed Chinzei tandai $€PGPRIEI (or Kyiishi tandai), the 
Military Governor of Kyishi. 
°° Also given as 1380-1458. 


4 
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THE DIARY OF THE WANING MOON 


Children of the modern age do not even dream that the name 
of the book which, it seems, was discovered of old in a wall has 
anything to do with them.” Most definite is that which he left us 
written down time after time—like the arrowroot leaves of the 
hill of Mizuguki.** But of no avail are a parent’s admonitions. I 
realize that humble I alone am overlooked in the benevolent ad- 
ministration of a wise ruler and denied the sympathies of his 
loyal ministers; and yet things should not continue thus. But, 
there being nought that I can do about my troubles, I am sad. 

Now, pursuing my thoughts further—there may be those who 
look upon the art of Yamato poetry ® as merely a charming 
diversion with little real content, but the sages of this art have 
recorded that in the Land of the Rising Sun,’ commencing with 
the words of the sacred songs of the gods from the four directions 
at the time of the opening of the rock door of heaven, [poetry] 
has been the medium by which men have been ruled and things 
soothed.** 


*? This is a reference to the Classic of Filial Piety. See Introduction, p. 291. 

°° Mizuguki no (w)oka no kuzuha is a compound pillow-word. Kuzuha “ arrowroot 
leaves,” suggesting the constant motion of these leaves as they flutter in the wind, 
is a pillow-word for “time after time.” Mizuguki no (w)oka “ the hill of Mizuguki,” 
in turn, is a pillow-word for “ arrowroot leaves,” though its origin as such is somewhat 
obscure. It has been suggested that (w)oka, “hill,” in this phrase originally was a 
variant of waka, “ young,” and that mizu had the meaning of mizumizushi, “ fresh.” 
Since kuki means “ stems,” the whole phrase would then have meant “ fresh stemmed 
young arrowroot leaves.” However, by Abutsu’s time the phrase had become a 
stereotyped pillow-word, probably understood as translated, with Mizuguki simply an 
unidentified place name. Cf. F. Victor Dicxins, The Makura-kotoba of Primitive 
Japanese Verse 50. Mizuguki was also used as an elegant figure of speech for a 
“writing brush” and for “writings,” and consequently serves as an engo (verbal 
association) for “written down” in this sentence. 

°° Michi, “road, way,” is used throughout to mean “the art” of poetry. Yamato 
All, the capital district of ancient Japan, has always been used as a poetic name 
for the whole land. 

100 Hi no moto OAs, a Japanese rendering of the Sino-Japanese name Nihon 
or Nippon H Ae 

101'The reference is to a famous myth related in the Kojiki (cf. Basil Hall 
Cuamperain, “ Ko-ji-ki, or ‘Record of Ancient Matters,’”’ TASJ [Supplement to 
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Now, there have been many who have compiled anthologies, but 
rare has it been for a man to receive the imperial order twice and 
present [anthologies] to more than one generation [of emperors]. 
I, too, participate in this heritage and, perhaps because of some 
Karma affinity, have been entrusted with three *°’ sons and hun- 
dreds and thousands of old sheets of poems; but they have, with- 
out reason, dammed even the flow of Hosokawa,!* which was left 
us with solemn pledges—*‘ Support the art, care for the children, 
and pray for my after life.” And now, the lights lit in prayer for 
his soul and [the flickering flames of] the lives of the parent and 
children [he left] to guard the art and to preserve the family, vie 
with each other in their haste to be extinguished. Thus, years and 
months have passed. Beset by dangers and forlorn, how have I 
gone on living until today? 

Were it but my worthless self alone, I should abandon all 
further thought of it, but the darkness of my heart when I think 
of my children is hard to bear, and my rancor when I think of the 
art finds no redress. Now, there came to me the constant and 
insistent thought that, if [the matter] were to be reflected in the 
tortoise mirror of the east,’ a cloudless image would appear, and 
so at last I decided to forget my countless fears, abandon all 
thought of myself, and go forth abruptly, enticed by the waning 


Volume 10] 54-59.) According to this myth, the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu FB, 
concealed herself in a grotto called “the rock cave of heaven,” thus plunging the 
world into darkness. The other gods eventually lured her forth again by arousing her 
curiosity at their feigned merriment while watching a dance performed by the 
goddess, Amenouzume KM. This dance is supposed to have been the origin of 
the modern sacred dances called Kagura pp, and Abutsu implies that the sacred 
songs or poems, also called Kagura, which were recited or sung during these perform- 
ances had their origin in this same incident and were in turn the origin of Japanese 
poetry in general. The whole paragraph is slightly reminiscent of the opening sen- 
tences of the famous Japanese Preface to the Kokinshi by Ki no Tsurayuki eZ. 
Cf. Aston, A Short History of Japanese Literature 64, and Georges Bonneau, Le 
monument poétique de Heian: le Kokinshi (Paris, 1934). 

102 Probably in error for “two.” See note 64 to the Introduction. 

103 Hosokawa, the name of the estate, means “narrow stream.” 

104 Meaning the Kamakura Shégunate in east Japan. See Introduction, p. 297. 
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moon. Now, I was not enticed forth by Funya no Yasuhide,’” 
nor was I looking for a land in which to live.1° 

Since it was the first unsettled season of early winter, the driz- 
zle,’*’ now falling, now stopping, went on endlessly, and the 
leaves of the trees, racing with each other in the storm, were being 
scattered in confusion, with my tears. Faced with this matter, I 
was downhearted and sad, but, since my road was not another’s 
choosing, it was not to be abandoned, no matter how distasteful, 
and so, without further ado, I hastened forth. 

I looked about me—the garden and hedges grown wild even 
while I had my eyes on them—all the wilder [would they become]. 
The drops on the sleeves of those who love me **°—they were not 
to be consoled. The complete dejection of the Chamberlain and 
the Taifu was especially heart-rending, and so I made up various 
things to tell them. 

On looking into the bedroom, I saw that even to [my husband’s] 
old pillow nothing had been changed. Once again I felt sad, and 
I jotted down: 


Todome oku 
furuki makura no 
chirt o dani 
Waga tachi saraba 
tare ka harawan 1° 


1° The reference is to a poem in Scroll 18 of the Kokinshi (KKT 3.137) by the 
famous poetess of the ninth century, ONo no Komachi /N¥f/} HJ , in which, in reply 
to an invitation by another poet, Funya no Yasuhide Xe BEF , to come to Mikawa 
=n" in the east, she poetically expresses her willingness to go wherever invited. 

106 Here the reference is to a passage in the Ise monogatari RADE, a work 
probably dating from the late ninth century with tenth century additions, which 
recounts in novelized form the poetical adventures of a noted poet, ARtwARA Narihira 
AEE (825-880). (Note the serious error in dates in the Shinsen daijimmei 
jiten.) This passage, which is in the eighth incident related in the Ise monogatari 
(Cf. Heianché monogatarisha AREER RHE 58, in the Yahodo AR ARE. series), 
reads as follows: “Of old, there was a man who, apparently saddened by his life in 
the capital, set out for the eastland in search of an abode, with one or two persons 
accompanying him.” 

107 Shigure PEFR, light drizzles and showers of autumn and winter. 

108 The implication here is, of course, that these were teardrops on their sleeves. 
The figure of “ wet sleeves” is repeatedly used in Japanese poetry to suggest weeping 
and sorrow, for Japanese women traditionally weep into their long ample sleeves as 
Western women are supposed to weep into their handkerchiefs. 

20° Sano misprints waga as ware. The final x, originally written and pronounced 
mu, counts as a full syllable. 
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The dust on the old pillow left behind, 


If I go, who will wipe it off? 
| Farewell I wrote postscripts in the booklets of poems written and stored 
f . . 
sega away generation after generation, and I selected all but the 
Tamesuke. trifling [poems] and, putting them in order, sent them to the 
Chamberlain, adding the poems: 
) Wakanoura ni 
kaki todometaru 
moshiogusa 
Kore o mukashi no 
katami to mo miyo 
) For t; . 
ong The briny seaweed raked together at Wakanoura, 
} your poetic Look upon it as a memento of the days of old.11° 
heritage. 
Anakashiko 
yoko nami kaku na 
hamachidori 
Hitokata naranu 
ato o omowaba 
“Remember your Ah, beware! Enter not the cross waves, 
heritage and plover of the strand, 


hold to the true 
poetic 
tradition. 


If you remember your uncommon heritage.2+ 


The Chamberlain’s reply when he saw these was most prompt: 


11° Since Wakanoura FID 7H. the beautiful stretch of coast a few miles south 
of Wakayama FAK , is written with characters meaning the “Bay of Japanese 
) Poetry,” Abutsu uses it to mean “ Japanese poetry.” Moshiogusa Ve a A is seaweed 
on which brine is repeatedly poured and allowed to dry until it is thoroughly per- 
meated with salt. It is then burned, and the residue is put in water where the salt 
dissolves and is thus separated from the ashes. This very concentrated brine is then 
evaporated, leaving the pure salt. Moshiogusa is sometimes used to mean a literary 
miscellany or jottings. Kaku, “to rake,” also means “to write.” Hence, the first line 
can be interpreted to mean, “The miscellaneous pile of poems written down and 
) preserved.” Note that the first verse has six syllables instead of five. This is per- 
mitted because one of the syllables (uw) has no initial consonant and consequently 
need not count. In the last verse, the Kujd text and two of the manuscripts used 
in the Zangetsushé have katami to wa miyo. 
111 This poem continues the general picture of the last one. “Plover of the strand” 
(hamachidori ATB) is here used for Tamesuke. The “ cross waves” continue the 
figure and also serve as an engo with ato, here translated as “heritage” but also 
} meaning “ traces” or “footsteps,” in which meanings it would be associated with the 
wave marks and bird tracks along a beach. The word here translated “enter” is 
“ write.” 


“ 


kaku, which can also mean 
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As these replies were quite mature, I was reassured and touched, 
but, wishing to tell it to him of old,’** again my salty tears started 


to fall. 


The Taifu, brought up always at my side, was deeply grieved 
to be cast from me. I glanced at what he had written as a writing 
and found: 


exercise 


As it was exceptionally touching, I added on the same sheet: 


112 The pivot-word is miyo (=f& or KLE). The Kujo text and three of the 


114 
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Tsui ni yomo 
ada ni wa naraji 
moshiogusa 
Katami o miyo no 
ato ni nokoseba 


“Tn the end it surely will not be unavailing, 
this briny seaweed, 
For I shall keep it as the heritage of 
‘ generations | as their mementoes.” 112 
looked upon 
Mayowamashi 
oshiezariseba 
hamachidori 
Hitokata naranu 
ato o sore tomo 


“Tf unguided, it might have gone astray, 
the plover of the strand, 
Despite its uncommon heritage.” 


Harubaru to 
yukusaki tooku 
shitawarete 
Ika ni sonata no 
sora 0 nagamen 


“ Far, far off, your destination is distant. Yearning 


for you, 


How I shall gaze at yonder sky.” 


Zangetsush6 texts read the last verse as ato ni nokosaba. 


113 Tameie. 


114 Abutsu maintains the conceit that these and some other poems in her text were 
merely “writing exercises” (tenarai), by which she probably means to imply that 


they were hastily jotted down. 
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Tsukuzuku to 
} sora na nagame so 
: koishikuba 
Michi tooku tomo 
haya kaeri kon 


Gaze not so pensively at the sky. If you 
love me, 
\ Though the road be long, I shall hasten back. 


| Thus I consoled him. 

on From the mountain came the Chamberlain’s elder brother, the 
ter second  Preceptor,’*® to see me off. He also was extremely sad, and, when 
he. he saw these writing exercises, he too wrote: 


) : : 
Ada ni nomi 


namida wa kakeji 
tabigoromo 
Kokoro no yukite 
tachikaeru hodo 


one “We shall not shed vain tears—oh, travel clothes— 
ed, for you While you go and f return.”116 


vill certainly with easy heart 
geturn success- 
lonins, Avoiding the unlucky, he phrased it brusquely, concealing thus 
his overflowing tears.’ Each in his own way was touching. 
The Azari was a mountain priest and was the elder brother of 
Wer eldest these others.** He had come forth to escort me as guide on this 


wn'spoem. trip. Not to be unrepresented in this [sheet of] writing exercises, 
he wrote on it: 


118 The Kujo text has orishimo instead of Rishi mo, but this reading, which would 
eliminate the title “ Preceptor ” entirely, I feel to be less acceptable (see Introduction, 
note 27). In any case, SANo and other commentators who follow the Zangetsushé are 
incorrect in equating this son with Tameie’s son Genshé. “The mountain” means Mt. 

\ Hiei, which rises above the northeastern corner of Kydto and is crowned by the 
Enryakuji, the central monastery of the Tendai Sect. 

116'The pivot-word is yukite in the phrase kokoro no yukite. “Travel clothes” 
(tabigoromo) is repeatedly used in the poems of the Izayoi nikki, not in a literal 
sense, but merely to suggest the idea of travel. The almost meaningless prefix tachi 
in tachikaeru is probably used as an engo for “ clothes,” because it can mean “to cut 
out [clothes].” 

117 Abutsu means that he avoided unlucky words, such as “ parting,” and, by writing 


in a manly and optimistic tone, tried to hide his deep sorrow. 
118 Sano and other commentators who follow the Zangetsushéd are wrong in stating 


that the Azari was Tameie’s son Keiyi. 
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Tachi sou zo 
ureshikarikeru 
tabigoromo 
Katami ni tanomu 
oya no mamori wa 


“How happy am I to accompany her—oh, travel clothes— 
Guardian of the parent on whom we all depend.1!9 


I have not many daughters. There is but one, and she serves 
the Imperial Lady not far from here. Only one Princess has been 
borne to the Imperial Lady, and [my daughter] is by temperament 
sincere and mature,’*° and so, in communicating [through her] my 
love for Her Imperial Highness,’** I had at the same time written 
her in detail about the Chamberlain and the Tazfu and their 
training and upbringing. As a postscript I said: 


Kimi o koso 
asahi to tanome 
furusato ni 
Nokoru nadeshiko 
shimo ni karasu na 


It is on you, my Lord, that I rely as 
on the morning sun. 
Let not the fringed pinks left behind 
at my old home be withered by the frost.122 


11° For tachi and tabigoromo, see note 116. 

120 There is a certain ambiguity as to whom Abutsu is describing in these remarks. 
The polite verbal form owasureba might seem to indicate that the “Imperial Lady ” 
herself is meant, but from the context it appears that Abutsu is speaking of her 
daughter, and the polite verbal form may be merely occasioned by her daughter’s 
service with the “ Imperial Lady.” The statement that “only one Princess has been 
born to the Imperial Lady ” is probably included to indicate that, with but one child 
in the household, the duties of Abutsu’s daughter there were not strenuous and conse- 
quently she would have time to keep an eye on her younger brothers. For more about 
the “Imperial Lady,” see Introduction, pp. 280-281. 

29 Miya no onkata ‘% OTF . 

122 By “ fringed pinks” (nadeshiko #-- ) Abutsu, of course, means Tamesuke and 
Tamemori. This is all the clearer in the Japanese, for nadeshiko is actually a pun 
meaning not only “fringed pinks” but also “petted children.” Japanese poems 
usually are couched in such general language that they could apply to a whole 
category of situations. Since Abutsu here refers to her daughter as kimi # , which 
means “lord,” this poem could apply in any case in which the care of loved ones is 
being entrusted to some benefactor or benefactress. 
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Her reply also was detailed and written very touchingly. The 
response to my poem was: 


Omoi oku 
kokoro todomeba 
furusato no 
Shimo ni mo kareji 
Yamato nadeshiko 


“Tf, dwelling on them, your heart remains here, 
They will not wither even in the frosts of your old 
home—the fringed pinks of Yamato.” 


To have written out without omission poems by my five children 
is perhaps quite presumptuous, but I have just written them down 
together, with a mother’s heart deeply touched. 

To go on thus, weak of heart, would not do, and so I brusquely 
put [my children] from me. At a place called Awataguchi*** we 
sent our carriage back. Before long as we passed the barrier at 
Osaka: 1 


Sadame naki 
inochi wa shiranu 
tabi naredo 
Mata oosaka to 
tanomete zo yuku 


Though it be a journey on which I know 
not my uncertain span of life, 
Osaka 


I : t ti e . 
go on, trusting in j the hill of meeting 


again. 


At a place called Noji,’* no one was to be seen either on the 
road we had come along or on the way ahead. Night was begin- 
ning to fall; I felt very sad, and moreover it started to drizzle. 


128 § fA] 1, near the modern Miyako Hotel on the eastern edge of Kyéto. Since it 
is at this point that the road starts to climb the first hill east of the capital, it was a 
natural place for the travelers to shift from bullock carts to horses. 

124 4EST, a hill lying east of Kyédto and just west of Otsu AH at the southern 
end of Lake Biwa and separating the modern Kyédto-fu from Shiga-ken. It is not 
to be confused with the great city of Osaka RK, southwest of Kyéto. Osaka written 
Z¥EVYX and spelled Ausaka means “hill of meeting ” and thus serves as a pivot-word in 
the poem which follows. 

125 PP a hamlet a mile south of Kusatsu EX Yt on the Tékaidd Line and about 
two miles east of the southern end of Lake Biwa. 
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Uchi shigure 
furusato omou 
sode nurete 
Yukusaki tooki 
Nojt no Shinohara 


The drizzle starts to Boe 


of, my sleeves becoming wet, 
My destination distant Shinohara in Noji.126 


: home I think 


We had decided to reach a place called Kagami this evening, 
but darkness fell and we did not reach it, so we stopped at a place 
called Moriyama.**’ Here too the drizzle still followed us. 


Itodo nao 
sode nurase to ya 
yadoriken 
Manaku shigure no 
moru yama ni shimo 


Is it to drench my sleeves still more 
that we spend the night 
. in Moriyama 
Right bias the mountain where leaks 
drizzle without pause? 128 


! the 


126'The pivot-word is furu (RES or %). The “wet sleeves,” of course, has 
double reference to the drizzle and to her tears of sorrow at leaving home. The chief 
interest in this poem lies in the literal meaning of the two place names, Noji, “road 
through the fields,” and Shinohara if J, “field of dwarf bamboo,” which suggest 
a forlorn scene to match her own disheartedness. Shinohara is a modern place name 
and ancient post station nine miles northwest of Noji and somewhat beyond the 
place Abutsu did spend the first night of her trip. Presumably she threw these two 
names together simply as two uncouth sounding places she expected to pass through 
this first day of her trip. This poem is included in Scroll 8 of the Gyokuydsha (KKT 
6.377) with the introduction: “When the day was drawing to a close and a drizzle 
too was falling at a place called Noji while on her way to the eastland.” It is also 
to be found in Scroll 28 of the Fubokushé6 (KKK ed. 951; KKT 22.324). Although it 
is listed under the character shino in the Fubokushé, the name Shinohara appears in 
this work as Sasahara Ate JE It is followed by the explanation: “This poem was 
composed when the day was drawing to a close and a drizzle was falling at a place 
called Noji on her way to the eastland.” 

+27 Moriyama Fil is a town on the Tokaidé Line about three miles northeast of 
Kusatsu and about twenty miles by road from Kyoto. Kagami $i is a hamlet close 
to six miles past Moriyama and over three miles due south of the town of 
Hachiman /\PE. 

228 The interest of the poem centers around the rather poor pivot-word found in 
Moriyama, which read moru yama, as here, means “leaking mountain.” 
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This was the night of the sixteenth.’” I lay down, feeling very 
miserable. 

At dawn, while the faint light of the moon still lingered on, we 
went out from Moriyama. As we forded the Yasukawa,'* there 
was only the clear sound of the hoofs of the ponies of travelers 
preceding us, so very dense was the mist. 


Tabibito wa 
mina morotomo ni 
asa tachite 
Koma uchiwatasu 
Yasu no kawagiri 


The travelers all together set forth in the morning. 
The mist of the Yasukawa, which the ponies are fording.1*1 


On the night of the seventeenth, we stayed at a place called the 
stage of Ono.** The moon came out, and the pine trees, standing 
in rows on the mountain tops, were to be seen each separately 
[sillouetted]. It was most delightful. 

From here we plodded forth in the maze of the heavy mists of 
night. I wondered, had it been summer, whether we might simply 
be passing thus the waters called Samegai,'** but those afoot 
apparently did turn aside and scooped them up. [I thought: 


Musubu te ni 
nigoru kokoro o 
susuginaba 
Ukiyo no yume ya 
Samegai no mizu 


12° The sixteenth day of the tenth moon of 1277 happened to fall on Nov. 12 in 
the Julian calendar. 

180 BSW JI], a river flowing just east of Moriyama. 

181 This poem is included in Scroll 8 of the Gyokuydsha (KKT 6.377) with the 
introduction: “Thoughts when the mist lay very dense and she could only hear the 
sound of travelers preceding her across the Yasukawa.” In the Gyokuydshi and three 
of the Zangetsusho texts, the first verse is tabibito mo. 

182 »J\ HF. a hamlet about a mile due east of Hikone ER and about twenty-four 
miles northeast of Moriyama. Sano inexplicably places it on the west side of Lake 
Biwa. 

138 There was a spring famous for its clear water at Samegai MEDSFF (or MET FF), 
close to six miles northeast of Ono and about three miles east of Maibara HKU, a 
railway junction on the Tokaidé Line. 
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If with cupped hands I were to have 
washed my impure heart, 
From the dreams of this fleeting world 


eit j awaken 


: vaters.134 
eet waters 


~ eighteenth Qn the eighteenth, while fording the Fujikawa by the barrier of 
eis the Province of Mino,'** what first came to mind was: 


Waga kodomo 
Kimi ni tsukaen 
tame narade 
Wataramashi ya wa 
seki no Fujikawa 


If it were not in order that my children 
might serve their lord, 
Should I be fording the Fujikawa by the 


barrier? 136 


***The poem centers around the pivot-word found in Samegai, which literally 
means “well of awakening.” Abutsu suggests the Buddhist concept that water from 
this “well of awakening” might bring enlightenment and escape from the sorrows 
of the world. This poem is to be found in Scroll 26 of the Fubokushé (KKK ed. 878; 
KKT 22.255) under the heading: “At a place called Samegai on her way to the 
eastland.” Ikepa (see Appendix B-2) fails to list this poem with the others included 
in the Fubokusho. 
135 #& JI], now sometimes called Fujikogawa HEF Ji], a small stream just west of 
the famous battlefield of Sekigahara [ff] 7 JRL. Abutsu calls it “the barrier of the 
Province of Mino,” because it is near the former border between Omi [YI (Shiga- 
ken) and Mino SER (Southern Gifu-ken Ie 3 BE), and the barrier house of Fuwa 
AWE once stood here to control travelers and traffic passing through. 
18° The poem means simply that it is for her children and their future at court 
that she is making this trip, but the chief interest lies in Abutsu’s adaptation of the \ 
wording of an old poem from Scroll 20 of the Kokinshi (KKT 3.162), which runs: | 


Mino no kuni 
seki no Fujikawa 
taezu shite 
Kimi ni tsukaen 
yorozu yo made ni 


Ceaseless is [the flow of] the Fujikawa 
at the barrier of the Province of 
Mino, 

[Lasting] for the countless generations 
we would serve our lords. 


—— 





ee _ 
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The eaves of the barrier house of Fuwa were still unchanged.**” 


Hima ooki 
Fuwa no sekiya wa 
kono hodo no 
Shigure mo tsuki mo 
ika nt moruran 


Full of cracks, the barrier house of Fuwa, 
The recent drizzle and moonlight—how 
they must leak in.138 


Past the barrier, the darkening rain, becoming more than a 
drizzle, went on falling till night came, and the road was very bad, 
and so we made an unexpected stop at a place called the post- 
house of Kasanui,’* though darkness had not completely fallen. 


Tabibito wa 
mino uchiharau 
yuugure no 
Ame ni yado karu 
Kasanui no sato 


The travelers brush off their straw rain coats, 
Oh, village of Kasanui, where we lodge because of 
evening rain.14° 


187 Hisashi JR (or JHE) here probably means a small enclosed veranda under a 
pent roof or simply an extension of the eaves over a doorway. 

138 Voru serves as an engo for “barrier,” because it means “to guard” as well as 
“to leak.” The contrast between the disrepair of the buildings at the Fuwa barrier 
after it was abolished in 789 and the literal meaning of the characters for Fuwa, 
which mean “ unbroken,” give a good opening for the punning propensities of Japanese 
poets. Abutsu’s poem is based on an earlier one in Scroll 17 of the Shinkokinsha (KKT 
4.609) which runs: 

Hito sumanu 
Fuwa no sekiya no 
itabisashi 
Arenishi nochi wa 
tada aki no kaze 


The eaves of the Fuwa barrier house, 
where no one lives, 

After they had gone to ruin—only 
the autumn winds. 


189 A$ , just northwest of the modern city of Ogaki ACH and about twenty- 


three miles by road from Ono. 
14° The interest of this poem depends entirely on engo. The kasa of Kasanui means 


“a straw rain hat,” while mino, “straw rain coat,” also happens to be the name of 





The nineteenth 
day. 
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On the nineteenth, again we set forth from here. At a place 
called, I believe, Hirano,"** the road, because of the all-night rain, 
was so bad that it was impassable by man, and so we went right 
across the watery rice fields. As dawn came, the rain stopped 
falling. Around noon, a shrine caught the eye beside the road we 
were traversing. On asking, I was told that it was called the 
“ Binding God,” *** and so: 


Mamore tada 
chigirt musubu no 
kami naraba 
Tokenu urami ni 
ware mayowasade 


Protect me, if you be indeed the pledge-binding god, 
That I be not led astray by my unrelenting rancor.!4# 


At the river called, I believe, Sunomata,'** boats had been lined 
up and a floating bridge was laid across them, held apparently by 
Masaki ropes.*** Although it was very dangerous, we crossed. 
Since this river was very deep by the dike and shallow on the other 
side, my thoughts continued: 


Katafuchi no 
fukaki kokoro wa 
ari nagara 
Hitomezutsumi ni 
sazo sekaruran 


the Province in which Kasanui was located. This poem is to be found in Scroll 20 of 
the Fubokushd (KKK ed. 580; KKT 22.610) under the heading, “ At Mt. Kasanui 
(Mino) on her way down to the eastland,” and followed by the whole preceding 
sentence from the Izayoi nikki, which the Fubokushé quotes throughout with the title 
Rojiki RRA (Record of the Road). 

141 23 BF, a very common place name in Japan. A region of this name lies a few 
miles north of Ogaki. It may have extended as far south as Abutsu’s route at this time. 

142 Musubu no kami #4 ji}. A Shintd shrine still exists in the village of Musubu 
about three miles due east of Ogaki. 

148 This poem again centers around the literal meaning of the local place name. 
Tokenu, here translated as “ unrelenting,’ can also mean “not to be untied” and 
thus is an engo for musubu. The pledge Abutsu refers to is presumably the under- 
standing with Tameie before his death regarding the future of Tamesuke and the 
Hosokawa estate. 

wig 3 Ay , now written 42, is the name of a town on the west bank of the 


Nagara River $< [3 JI] four miles due east of Ogaki. 
445 Masaki presumably stands for masaki no kazura, which is thought to be an 
ancient name for the vine now known as teika-kazura (trachelospermum jasminoides). 
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Though my heart be deep as the pool on this side, 
I shall probably be dammed by the } ree before 


the eyes of others.1#¢ 


Kari no yo no 
yukiki to miru mo 
hakanashi ya 
Mi o uki fune o 
uki hashi ni shite 


Seen as the comings and goings of this 
fleeting world, how ephemeral, 
melancholy 
Myself so Rowe floating 
a floating bridge.147 


1 boats made into 


And again, passing the shrine of Ichinomiya:*** 


Ichinomiya 
na sae natsukashi 
futatsu naku 
Mitsu naki nori o 
mamoru narubeshi 


the shrine of oneness 
is dear to my heart. 

The “law,” of which there are not two, 
not three, it will protect.149 


Even the name of j Ichinomiya 


146 Zutsumi (tsutsumi $2 or [HRA ) is the pivot-word. 

“47 The pivot-word is uki ( % orZf3 ). This poem is found in Scroll 21 of the 
Fubokushd (KKK ed. 656; KKT 22.31), where it has the title, “ At a place called 
Sunomata on her way down to the eastland,” and has a slight variation in the 
second verse (uki koto miru mo) and fourth verse (mi o uki fune no). The first 
variation would change the first line to, “Seen as a floating thing in this fleeting 
world, how ephemeral.” 

48 The Masuda = Rosas | Shrine was known as the “First Shrine” (Ichinomiya 
—@D‘%) of the Province of Owari J 4— and has given this name to the modern 
city which has grown up around it about eleven miles north and a little west of 
Nagoya #4 Gif . 

14° This poem centers around the name Ichinomiya, which Abutsu has interpreted 
to mean “the shrine of oneness” and thus a lucky name emphasizing the uniqueness 
of the virtues of Buddhism, commonly called “the law.” This poem illustrates the 
popular concept that Shinté shrines and deities are local protectors of Buddhism. It 
also shows Abutsu’s familiarity with Buddhist scriptures, such as the Lotus Sutra 
(Hokekys 3 HERE ), which stresses the “oneness” of the Buddhist “law” in such 
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The twentieth On the twentieth, we set out from a post station in Owari 

me. Province called Orido.’*’ Since it was not out of our way, I went 
to worship at the Atsuta Shrine.*** Taking out my ink-stone, I 
wrote down and presented these poems: *°” 


Inoru zo yo 
waga omou koto 
Narumi-gata 
Katahiku shio mo 
kami no manimani 


passages as, “ Throughout the universe there are not even two Vehicles: how much 


the less would there be three” (—--77 TERE tp fry Ht — FE] VLA =), and “ Only 


one and not two Vehicles ” (HE — Fit — Fe ) . Cf. the Taishé Tripitaka (Taishé shinsha 


Pry Y 


daizokyé KEM ARE) 9.7, middle column, and 9.8, lower column; and W. E. 
Soornitt, The Lotus of the Wonderful Law (Oxford, 1930) 69. 
160° 5, now known as Orizu [ #!, less than four miles southeast of Ichinomiya 
and about sixteen miles by road trom Kasanui. I follow the Kujé text and the Fubo- 
kushéd (see note 154) in reading “set out from” where all the Zangetsush6 texts read 
“went by.” It would seem improbable that Abutsu would have failed to mention her 
lodging place this one night. 
aie 2h A, one of the greatest of all Shintd shrines, located in what is now the 
southern part of the city of Nagoya. Here is enshrined the great sword, Kusanagi no 
tsurugi Hi HE Gil] (also known as Amenomurakumo no tsurugi KEE Gl ), one of 
the three “imperial regalia.” It was supposedly deposited here after its use by the 
proto-historic hero, Yamato takeru no mikoto H ARE 
152 The Kujo text says “five poems” and the Fubokushé in quoting two of these 
(see note 154) says that they are “two of five poems.” The fifth poem as given in 
the Kuj6 text is: 
Chigiri are ya 
mukashi mo yume ni 
mishimenawa 
Kokoro ni kakete 
meguriainuru 


Was there a vow, or was it in a dream 
9 
of old I saw you! 
With ropes 
Bound to my heart, you and I come to 
meet again. 


The pivot-word is found in the phrase mishimenawa in which mishime can be inter- 
preted 53. and shimenawa YE3§i ff, the sacred ropes festooned around Shintd 
shrines. 





If 
too, 
joe 
may 
sym 
fy 
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; comes to be 
Oh gods who Oh, I pray that what I wish } N : { beach, 
rule the ebb B tial aruml1 
and flow of the e partial tome) . = fi . 
lie, great ame } The ebbing f tide, even it is as the gods will.158 
y prayer. 
Narumi-gata 
Wakanoura kaze 
hedatezuba 
Onaji kokoro ni 
kami mo ukuran 
If the gods, If the beach of Narumi be not far from the 
too, like winds of Wakanoura, 
joetry, they 


may look with 
sympathy on 
poy plea. 








The gods may receive [my prayers] with 
sympathy.154 


Mitsu shio no 
sashite zo kitsuru 
Narumi-gata 
Kami ya aware to 
mirume tazunete 


There the full tide } __ Tushes up 
thither have I come 


to the beach of Narumi. 
With pity on me will the gods 
look, I ask 155 


seaweed gathering. 


Ame kaze mo 
kami no kokoro ni 
makasuran 
Waga yukusaki no 
sawari arasu na 


153 The first pivot-word is the naru, which can mean “ to become,” in Narumi 8 yf¥. 
the name of a once famous stretch of beach just south of Atsuta. It was known for 
its width and at low tide seems to have been used as the regular highway. It is now 
several miles from the sea. (See Introduction, note 24.) The second pivot-word is 
katahiku ( APB] ¢ or HF] ( ).~ 

154 This poem and the next one are included in Scroll 25 of the Fubokushd (KKK. 
ed. 838; KKT 22.215) under the title, “ While on her way down to the eastland,” and 
followed by the whole introductory statement from the Izayoi nikki, starting with 
“We set out from.”’ For Wakanoura, see note 110. 

155 The interest of this poem depends entirely on its pivot-words, kitsuru in sashite 
zo kitsuru and mirume (AS BA and TIKES A ) tazunete. Mirume, with the 
meaning of a type of seaweed, is also an engo, for it brings us back to the picture of 
the beach. 


~ 


(9) 








Here am I, 
leaving my 
footprints in 
the sand, 
though I had 
not expected 
to be so long 
in this world. 
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Even the rain and wind seem to yield to your 
will, oh gods. 
Make no hindrance on the way ahead of me. 


As we went past the beach of Narumi,'* the tide was out, and 
so we walked along the dry breach without hindrance. At the time 
great numbers of plovers of the strand went ahead of us, seeming 
to be our guides. 


Hamachidori 
nakite zo sasou 
yo no naka ni 
Ato tomen to wa 
omowazarishi o 


The plovers of the strand, singing, lure us on, 
Though I had not thought that I should leave my 
footprints in the world.157 


Though I have heard they are to be found at the crossing of 
the Sumida River, the birds known as miyakodori, with their red 
bills and red feet, were also here on this seacoast.?*® 


*5° The Kujé text and three of the Zangetsusho texts lack this initial clause. 

*57 For the connection between “plovers of the strand” and “footprints,” see 
note 111. 

158 This is a reference to a famous passage in the Ise monogatari (Incident 9, 
Heianché monogatari-shi 60-61), which runs as follows: 

“ As they continued on, they found a very great river lying between the Province 
of Musashi 738 and the Province of Shimésa PH. It was called the Sumida $4 f¥ 
[now 3 FA ] River. As they were gathered on the river bank, their thoughts were far 
away, and they were depressed, thinking how endlessly far they had come. Just 
then the ferry man said, ‘ Hasten aboard the boat; the sun will soon set.’ They boarded, 
and, as they started across, all were sad and there was none who was not thinking 
of someone at the capital. [They saw] white birds, red of bill and feet and the size 
of snipes, playing about on the water and eating fish. Since they were birds not 
to be seen at the capital, none of them knew what they were. When they asked the 
ferry man, he said, ‘ These are miyakodori abe (birds of the capital) .’ Hearing this, 
he (Narihira) composed the poem: 

Na ni shi owaba 
iza koto towan 
miyakodori 
Waga omou hito wa 
ari ya nashi ya to 
“Tf you bear that name, I shall ask of 
you, oh ‘birds of the capital,’ 
Does she of whom I think live or is she no 


more? ” 











! 

Are you the 
red-billed, 
red-footed 
miyakodori, 
named for the 
capital where 
I live and of 
which I never 
yeary ? 
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Koto towan 
hashi to ashi to wa 
akazarishi 
Waga sumu kata no 
miyakodori ka to 


I shall ask you, whose bill and feet are 


red 
never to be wearied of, 
the capital 


ances are you it? 75° 


The place where I live, 


While crossing the hills of Futamura,’® the hills and moors 
stretched very far, and night fell. 


Harubaru to 
Futamura-yama o 
yuki sugite 
Nao sue tadoru 
nobe no yuuyami 


Crossing over the stretched out Futamura hills, 
Still wending our way—ah, the evening darkness 11 
of the moors. 


They said we should stop at Yatsuhashi (“eight bridges ”’) 2° 
In the darkness, even the bridges were not visible. 


Sasagani no 
kumode ayauki 
Yatsuhashi o 
Yuugure kakete 
watarinuru kana 


15° The interest of the poem depends on the adaptation of the phraseology of the 
earlier poem and on the two pivot-words, aka Jf in akazarishi #JB»2 5 Land 
miyako in miyakodori. This poem is included in Scroll 27 of the Fubokushé (KKK ed. 
911; KKT 22.286-287) with nine other poems on miyakodorvi under its individual 
heading, “ While on her way to the eastland,” and followed by an explanation pieced 
together from the two preceding prose statements in the Izayoit nikki. The Kujo text, 
one of the Zangetsushé texts, and the Fubokushé read the fourth verse, waga koshi 
kata no and another of the Zangetsush6é texts and the Fubokushé read the last verse 
miyakodori ka mo. Koshi kata means “whence I came,” while sumu kata means 
“ where I live.” 

160 — £F IJ, stretching for about three miles southwest of Narumi. 
1°1 Viyami 47 [i], “the evening darkness,” refers to the dark period in the evenings 
before the rising of the moon during the second half of a lunar month. 

162 7\#E , a hamlet six miles northwest of the modern city of Okazaki fig My and 
about twenty-four miles from Orido. It is thought that it was named for “ eight 
bridges ” which once stood there. 





The twenty- 
first day. 


The autumn 
drizzle keeps 
dyeing the 
leaves from 
green to red 
and then from 
red to brown. 
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Legs of a “ small-crab ” spider, perilous Yatsuhashi, 
Yea, we crossed them as evening settled down.16 


On the twenty-first, as we left Yatsuhashi, the sky was ex- 
tremely clear. We pushed our way through fields and moors, far 
from the hills. Around noon we came towards a hill with very 
many autumn leaves, here and there, heedless of the winds, dyed 
the colors of withered leaves. Evergreens too stood mixed with 
them, giving one the feeling of looking at a brocade with a green 
background. When I inquired, I was told that it was Mt. Miyaji2 


Shigurekeri 
somuru chi shio no 
hate wa mata 
Momiji no nishiki 
iro kaeru made 
The drizzle fell until at the end of a thousand 
dippings in its dye 
The colors of the brocade of autumn leaves change 
again.16 


As far as this mountain I had the feeling of having seen it all 
before, and even the season was not different,’® and so: 


Machikeri na 
mukashi mo koeshi 
Miyaji-yama 


168 “ Tegs of a spider” (kumode) is a figure of speech for the fan-like branchings of 
a road or river, in this case the latter, crossed presumably by the famous “ eight 
bridges.” “Small-crab” (sasagani) is a pillow-word for “spider.” Kakete, here trans- 
lated “settled down,” is an engo for “ bridge,” since it means “to throw [a bridge 
across a river].” This poem is found in Scroll 8 of the Gyokuydsha (KKT 6.384) with 
the introduction, “ While passing Yatsuhashi in the Province of Mikawa 3&4] .” The 
Gyokuydshi and the Kujé text read the last verse watari kanenuru, which changes 
the last line to, “ We could not cross as evening settled down.” 

104 “iv Hi}, a mountain close to 1200 feet high not far from the sea just west of the 
modern town of Akasaka JP. about half way between Okazaki and Toyohashi 
#4} This mountain is not the first large elevation after crossing the plain in which 
Yatsuhashi is located, as the text implies, but is one of the last of a ten-mile stretch 
of hills Abutsu had to traverse. 

165 This poem is included in Scroll 15 of the Fubokushd (KKK ed. 431-432; KKT 
21.449) with the usual title and followed by the whole introductory paragraph from 
the Izayoi nikki. The Fubokushé and one of the Zangetsushé texts read the last verse 


iro kawaru made. 
166 This is a reference to her trip to Tétdmi as a girl. See Introduction, pp. 276-277. 





The 
becot 
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Onaji shigure no 
meguri au yo o 


It has waited, Mt. Miyaji, which of old, too, I crossed, 
For the time when the same drizzle 
| would come around 167 
and we should chance to meet nied 


At a place where bamboos grew on the skirts of the mountain 
was to be seen a thatched cottage. The sight made me wonder in 
what manner and with what support they lived thus. 


Nushi ya tare 
yama no susono ni 
yado shimete 
Atari sabishiki 
take no hito mura 


Who is its master who has fixed his abode on the 
skirts of the mountain, 
His neighbor, a single lonely clump of bamboo. 


The sun had gone under, and the shapes of objects were indis- 
tinguishable *** when we stopped at a place called, I believe, 
Watddo.’® 

The twenty- On the twenty-second, [toward] dawn,'” with night [still] deep 
end day. about us, we set out in the light of the moon of dawn.” I felt 
sadder than ever, and my thoughts continued: 


Sumi wabite 
tsuki no miyako o 
ideshikado 
} Uki mi hanarenu 
ariake no kage 


7°7 The pivot-word is meguri au. 

168 The Kujo text has “but the shapes of objects were still distinguishable.” 

160 YF 4 an ancient place name also pronounced Watamutsu. Watédo was located 
three or four miles northwest of Toyohashi on the small level stretch bordering the 
sea just northwest of Toyohashi and lying between the hills and the Toyokawa =. Jil. 
It is about twenty-four miles from Yatsuhashi. 

170 Abutsu says simply “dawn,” though she obviously means a pre-dawn hour. 

171 Ariake 744A, a term for the moon still shining at dawn during the second half 
of the lunar month. 








I can no more 
free myself 
from the sor- 
rows which 
drove me from 
the capital 
than from the 
light of the 
moon which 
accompanies 
my journey. 


Are the waves 
of Takashi 
wild just to 
match the 
wild turmoil 
of my heart? 
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Though I left the moon capital, where I lived 
disconsolate, 

Ah, the light of the moon of dawn my sad self 
cannot escape.1*? 


Hearing a companion’s remark, “ Even the moon of dawn is 
wearing a rain hat ”: 


Tabibito no 
onaji michi ni ya 
idetsuran 
Kasa uchi kitaru 
ariake no tsuki 


Has it gone out on the same road with us travelers, 
The moon of dawn which has donned a rain hat? 178 


We crossed the Takashi hills.*** Wherever the sea was visible, 
it was most delightful. As the shore wind was wild, the soughing 
of the pines was eerie, and the waves were very high. 


Waga tame ya 
nami mo Takashi no 
hama naran 
Sode no minato no 
nami wa yasumade 


Is it because of me that it is the beach of 
Takashi 

Boe high 

The waves of the port of Sode never resting? 175 


{ are the waves, 


On the pure white sand-spits were flocks of black birds. They 
were birds called cormorants. 


172 By “moon capital” Abutsu means Kyoto. Sumi {EA, “lived,” also means 
“clear” Y& and consequently is an engo for “ moon.” 

178 Kasa “, the round straw Japanese “rain hat,” when written ae means a 
“ring” or “halo” around the moon. This poem is found in Scroll 13 of the 
Fubokushé (KKK ed. 358; KKT 21.371) with the title, “ While on her way down to 
the east, at a place where the moon of dawn was said to have donned a rain hat,” 
and with the variant in the third verse of idenuwran. 

174 The village of Takashi mei lies less than four miles due south of Toyohashi. 
Abutsu apparently uses Takashi as a general name for the hills lying southwest of 
Toyohashi. 

175 The pivot-word is the whole name Takashi, which is also the adjective “high.” 
The port of Sode #f is a name for Hakata {#{2 Bay in Northern Kydshi and is 
brought in here merely because sode means “sleeve” and therefore suggests “ tears.” 














Ink-black birds 
on the white 
strand—only 

an India ink 
drawing could 
do this scene 
justice. 


The wave- 
drenched rocks 
remind me of 
my tear- 
drenched 
sleeves. 


\ 
; 
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Shirahama ni 
sumi no iro naru 
shima tsu tori 
Fude mo oyobaba 
e ni kakitemashi 


On the white strand, island birds the color of 
black ink. 

If I were up to using a brush, I might draw 
them in a picture.!76 


As we looked around from the Hamana bridge,’” [we saw] 
great numbers of birds called seagulls flying in all directions and 
even diving in the water down to the bottom. They were also 
perched on the rocks. 


Kamome iru 
susaki no iwa mo 
yoso narazu 
Nami no kake kosu 
sode ni minarete 


I am not indifferent to the rocks in the sand-spits 
where seagulls perch, 

Being used to wearing sleeves over which the 
waves pour.1*§ 


17°T find this perhaps the cleverest poem in the Izayoi nikki, though it suffers 
greatly in translation. It is found in Scroll 8 of the Gyokuydshi (KKT 6.388), with 
the introduction, “On her way to the eastland, when she saw a delightful scene of 
many cormorants flocking on the beach.” It is also in Scroll 27 of the Fubokushé 
(KKK ed. 896; KKT 22.272), with the usual title and followed by the prose intro- 
duction of the Izayoi nikki, starting with, “ We crossed the Takashi hills.” 

177 Lake Hamana TA. a large body of water lying near the coast between 
Toyohashi and Hamamatsu, has been a landlocked arm of the sea since the great 
earthquake and tidal wave of 1498, but at this time it was a fresh-water lake connected 
with the sea by the Hamana River. 

178 This poem is found in Scroll 27 of the Fubokushé (KKK ed. 907; KKT 22.283), 
with the usual title and followed by the prose introduction from the Izayoi nikki, 
though with “the Hamana bridge” called “the bridge of Hashimoto FEA »” the 
name of the region around the modern village of Hamana a little southwest of the 
town of Arai #f{}#; and close to the old Hamana River. The Fubokushé gives the 
last verse as sode ni zo narete, which means simply “ used to sleeves.” The minarete 
of the original poem can be interpreted to mean (1) “used to wearing” Sy MXUT, 
as in the translation, (2) “used to seeing” FA R|¥UT , as by Sano and others, and 
(3) “ [sleeves] used to the water ” IK HYXUT , as in the Zangetsusho. 








The return to 
Hamamatsu 
where she had 
been for a 
short time in 
her youth. 


The twenty- 
third day. 
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This evening we lodged at a place called the stage of Hikuma.?” 
The general name for this region was Hamamatsu. It was a place 
where several people lived who might be called my intimates. The 
faces of various persons who had gone on living here came to mind, 
and time and again I was moved by the nature of my life in 
which I again chanced to meet and see them. 


Hamamatsu no 
kawaranu kage o 
tazune kite 
Mishi hito nami ni 
mukashi o zo tou 


I come to visit the unchanging shadows of 
the pines of the strand 
Hamamatsu f 
are no more and so 
But the persons I once saw } sit tis wine f 


I inquire of other days.18° 


I summoned and received the children and grandchildren [of those] 
I used to see in those days. 

On the twenty-third, while boarding the boat at what is called 
the Tenryt crossing, Saigy6 of old came to mind,’ and I was 
much depressed. There was but a single bound-together craft,’* 
which, because of the many people coming and going, was pushing 
back and forth without stop. 


Mizu no awa no 
uki yo ni wataru 
hodo o miyo 


179 | K, the ancient name for what is now the city of Hamamatsu, about twenty- 
seven miles by road from Watddo. The name Hikuma ASS is still preserved in a 
village lying north of Hamamatsu. 

18° The pivot-words are Hamamatsu, literally “the pines of the strand,” and nami 
(48 Ax or UE). “Pine trees” in Japan are asociated with long life and qualities of 
permanence. 

181 The Tenryii Fie, River, flowing less than four miles east of Toyohashi, is the 
longest river in Japan. The Kujo text has Tenchi FLAP (also pronounced Ameno- 
naka), an old name for the Tenrya River. According to popular stories known to us 
from later sources, Saigyd, the great poet-priest, during one of his many trips attempted 
to board a boat crowded with warriors at the Tenryii crossing and was whipped off 


the boat. 
182 Kumiawasetaru fune tada hitotsu nite, presumably meaning a single craft made 
of two small boats tied together or possibly some sort of raft. 











fan passing 
hrough this 
phemeral 
jorld is like 
his boat 
arting across 
he water. 


the twenty- 
gurth day. 
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Hayase no obune 
sao mo yasumezu 


; float 
Bubbles in the water } Povsaget af world, behold how 


we pass through it, 
The small boat in the rapids, with its punting pole 
never resting.!83 


This evening we lodged at a place called the Mitsuke Provincial 
Capital of Totomi.’** The village had gone to ruin, and I felt 
apprehensive. Nearby was a well of water.’* 


Tare ka kite 
Mitsuke no sato to 
kiku kara mi 
Itodo tabine no 
sora osoroshiki 


watch u . 
Someone may come and Miteuk t village I hear 
it called, 
And so all the more eerie is my travel-sleep.** 


On the twenty-fourth, at noon, we were crossing Mt. Saya- 
nonaka.*** At the shrine called, I believe, Kotonomama,'® the 
autumn leaves were most gorgeous. Being in the shadow of the 
hills, it seemed to be beyond the reach of even the storm winds. 
As we went deeper into [the hills], peak followed peak both near 


188 The pivot-word again is uki, which also suggests the concept of “ fleeting.” The 
Japanese idiom of “ crossing over” or “ fording” this sad world makes this poem even 
more meaningful in the original Japanese. 

184 The modern town of Mitsuke SL [ff is about eight miles east of Toyohashi, a 
short day’s trip, probably explained by the time consumed in crossing the Tenryai 
River. Since the old centralized Kyéto administrative system was extremely decayed 
by this time, Abutsu’s description of the Provincial Capital (Kokufu BQ}F, here 
pronounced Ko) of Toétdmi is not surprising. 

*85 The Fubokushé (see following note), the Kujé text, and one of the Zangetsushd 
texts read e YI., which can mean “river,” “lake,” or “ inlet,” instead of i Ff, “ well.” 

18° The interest of the poem depends on the literal meaning of the name Mitsuke. 
This poem is included in Scroll 31 of the Fubokushé (KKK ed. 1072-1073; KKT 
22.444), with the usual title and followed by the prose introductory statement from 
the Izayot nikki. 

gah ERO Ply, now pronounced Sayononaka, the hills between Nissaka YX 
and Kanaya AB, about halfway between Hamamatsu and Shizuoka Be [tl A 

188 {fH | said to be the Hachiman shrine at Nissaka. 
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and far, and they did not look like mountains elsewhere. I was 
depressed and sad. We stopped at a village at the foot of the 
mountains in a place called Kikugawa."*° 


Koe kurasu 
fumoto no sato no 
yuuyami ni 
Matsu kaze okuru 
Sayanonaka-yama 


In the evening darkness of the village at the foot of 
the mountains we crossed till darkness fell, 

Mt. Sayanonaka, where the wind of the pines 
accompanies us.!%° 


At dawn when I awoke and looked forth, [I saw that] the moon 
had come out. 


Kumo kakaru 
Sayanonaka-yama 
koenu to wa 
Miyako ni tsuge yo 
ariake no tsuki 


That I have crossed Mt. Sayanonaka, 
draped with clouds, 
Report to the capital, oh moon of dawn. 


The noise of the river was most dreadful. 


Wataran to 
omoi ya kakeshi 
Azuma-ji ni 
Ari to bakari wa 
Kikugawa no mizu 


Had I expected to cross them? 

That they were on the eastern road is all that I had 
heard 

yr, , 191 

ever } Kikugawa’s ty aters. 

189 487 JI], on the stream of the same name at the eastern foot of Mt. Sayononaka 
two miles west of Kanaya. From this passage we see that the old Tokaidéd took a 
trifle more southerly and higher route than the modern road. Kikugawa is about 
nineteen miles from Mitsuke. 

190 Found in Scroll 20 of the Fubokushd (KKK ed. 613; KKT 21.634), with the 
usual title and followed by the whole passage from the Izayoi nikki, starting with 


“ At noon.” 
1°1 The pivot-word is the kiku (PR ¢ ) in Kikugawa. 








The twenty- 
fifth day. 


| 
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On the twenty-fifth, we set forth from Kikugawa. This day we 
crossed the Oigawa.’* As the water had become very shallow, 
it was quite different from what we had heard about it, and we 
had no difficulties. The river bed was extremely wide, several 7i,'®* 
I believe. One can imagine what it looks like when the water rises. 


Omoi izuru 
miyako no koto wa 
Ooigawa 
Iku se no ishi no 
kazu mo oyobaji 


The times I have thought about the capital are 
_many 
Oigawa. t 
Even the stones in your many rapids may not be 
as numerous.!94 


While crossing Mt. Utsu,’® we met on our way a mountain 
priest whom the Azari recognized. It gave us the feeling that 
purposely we were imitating the ancient [poem], “. . . nor in a 
dream [have I met] you.” *** I felt it to be very strange but 


109 FFE JI], a large river just east of Kanaya. 

1°8 A modern ri FB is 2.44 miles. Just above the modern highway bridge the levees 
are at present a mile apart. 

1°4The pivot-word is the 6 (4) in Oigawa. The first verse has six syllables 
(see note 110). 

195 <= 74 the mountains between Okabe fia $218 and Shizuoka. The pass, pierced 
since 1876 by a highway tunnel, is now called the Utsunoya FEOF pass. 

196 Abutsu is again quoting from the Ise monogatari (Incident 9; Heianchd mono- 
gatari-shi 60), where it runs: 

“As they went along, they came to the Province of Suruga K&YHJ and came to 
Mt. Utsu. The road they were starting to enter was very dark and narrow, and the 
ivy and maples grew densely. They were sad of heart. As they were thinking of what 
an unexpected pass they had come to, they met a [Buddhist] devotee (Sugydja 
EFT). While they were asking each other why he should be on such a road as 
this, they saw that he was a man they had seen before. He (Narihira) wrote and 
entrusted to him a letter for her in the capital: 

Suruga naru 
Utsu no yamabe no 
utsutsu ni mo 
Yume ni mo hito ni 
awanu narikeri 
In the hills of Utsu in Suruga, neither 
in reality 
Nor in a dream have I met you.” 


The twenty- 
sixth day. 
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interesting, touching, and most fine.**’ Since he said that he must 
hurry on his way, we could not write many letters. I merely sent 
tidings to one place which could not be overlooked. 


Waga kokoro 
utsutsu to mo nashi 
Utsu no yama 
Yume ni mo tooki 
mukashi kou tote 


My heart dwells not in reality, oh Mt. Utsu, 
Since I yearn for the past, distant even in my dreams. 


Tsuta kaede 
shigurenu hima mo 
Utsu no yama 
Namida ni sode no 
iro z0 kogaruru 


Even in the respites when the drizzle falls not on 
the ivy and maples, oh Mt. Utsu, 
The color of my sleeves is darkened by my tears. 


That evening we stayed at a place called Tegoshi.’** Since 


some bishop,’”’ I believe, was there on his way to the capital, there 
were crowds of people. We could not [at first] engage lodgings, but 
we nevertheless did [at last] find a stopping place where there were 


no guests. 

On the twenty-sixth, we crossed the Warashina River, I believe 
it was, and came out on the strand of Okitsu.*°° What first came 
to mind was, “ The moonlight which, weeping, weeping, I left 


This poem centers around the play on words in Mt. Utsu and utsutsu, “ reality,” 
which Abutsu repeats in the first of her two poems which follow. In the second 
poem, she quotes the phrase, “the ivy and maples.” 

7°7 Vasashiku, literally “ gentle.” 

108 =F BR, a hamlet on the southwestern bank of the Abegawa ZF JI], just across 
from Shizuoka, and about 21 miles from Kikugawa. Abutsu calls the river the Wara- 
shina FI, the name of the tributary which joins it from the west just above 
Tegoshi. 

199 S536 fF IE. 

200 Fi yt, now written At, a stretch of coast on which now stands the town of 
Okitsu, lying northeastward from the modern city of Shimizu yok. The road first 
strikes the sea almost 9 miles past the Abegawa and then follows the shoreline for 


11 miles. 
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behind me.” *** At a place where we stopped around noon, there 
was a small poor pillow of boxwood. Since I felt miserable, I lay 
down, and, seeing an ink-stone, wrote on the sliding doors beside 
the pillow as I lay: 
Naozari ni 
mirume bakari o 
kart makura 


Musubi okitsu to 
hito ni kataru na 





} Negligently I reap only the seaweed 
It was but a trifling meeting, oh temporary 
Tell not to others that we made promises.?°? 


pillow. 


We passed the barrier of Kiyomi *** as night was beginning to 


°° This is the second half of a poem about Okitsu by Sadaie, which is to be found 
in Scroll 10 of the Shinkokinshi (KKT 4.520): 
Koto toe yo 
omoi Okitsu no 
hamachidori 
Naku naku ideshi 
ato no tsuki kage 


I inquire, oh plovers of the strand 

; of Okitsu, 

who linger 

Of the moonlight which, weeping, weeping, 
I left behind me. 


The poem, I believe, means, “ Tell me, oh plovers, how the moonlight looks on the home 
I left so sadly.” However, the usual interpretation is that the inquiry is being made of 
the moonlight and that the plovers are mentioned merely because of their association 
with the word naku, explained below. (Cf. Suior Masao i FTE and Omacut 
Yoshie KAJ £4, Shinkokin waka shit shokai EI, [Tokys, 1928], 725. The chief 
interest of this poem lies in the pivot-word found in the name Okitsu, in the association 
between ato and hamachidori (see note 111), and in the double meaning of naku, 
which, like the word “cry ” in English, can apply to the crying of birds as well as to 
the weeping of a person. 

02 The interest of the poem depends on the punning use of okitsu as a verb and 
the elaborate double meaning of the first half, in which mirume is both “ seaweed ” 
and “ meeting” and kari is “ reap” as well as “ borrowed.” Kari makura, “temporary 
pillow,” is a term suggesting both “a nap” and “an illicit love affair.” 

ave ta 5d a. The exact locality is no longer known, but anywhere along this 
stretch, where the road is pressed between the hills and the sea, would have been a 
suitable place for a barrier. Like the “ barrier of Fuwa,” it was, of course, no longer in 
existence in Abutsu’s time and had become simply a place name. 


in my thoughts, 
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fall. The waves rolling over the rocks looked as though they were 
clothing them in white robes. It was very delightful. 


Kiyomi-gata 
toshi furu iwa ni 
koto towan 
Nami no nureginu 
tku kasane kitsu 


I ask you, oh rocks which have seen many years 
pass on the beach of Kiyomi, 
How many suits of wave-wet clothes have you 
donned? 2° 


Night soon fell, and we stopped at a nearby village close to the 
sea. Probably because of something these seaside people were 
preparing, smoke rose from next door and smelled very disagree- 
able, so there came to mind the words of the person who said, 
“ At night my lodging place stank of raw fish.” °° All night long 
the wind blew fiercely, and the waves simply pounded on my 
pillow.?” 


Narawazu yo 
yoso ni kikikoshi 
Kiyomi-gata 
Ara iso nami no 
kakaru nezame wa 


Unaccustomed am I, oh beach of Kiyomi, which I 
have only heard of hitherto, 


204 There is a hidden meaning in this poem, for nureginu, “ wet clothes,” also means 
“a false report” or “unfounded scandal.” This suggests the domestic difficulties 
behind Abutsu’s trip and also contrasts with the literal meaning of Kiyomi, “clear 
view.” 

2°5 This appears to be a Japanese translation of a passage from the poem called 
“ Fu-jung-jén ” $B HK JA. (“The Bound Barbarians”) in Scroll 3 of the collected 
works of the great Chinese poet, Po Chii-i fj 5 (772-846). (Cf. Po-shih ch‘ang- 
ching chi FA ES BEE [Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k'an POPPHEFI] ed] 3.19; Po Hsiang-shan 
shih-chi AF Wee [1911 ed.] 3.10; and Suzux1 Torao SrA ELE. Hakurakuten 
shikai BBR [Tdky6, 1927] 148-149.) The original Chinese text is yeh wo 
hsing-sao Bz BA Hee which in context might be translated, “ At night where they 
lie it smells.” Arthur Waley in his Translations from the Chinese (New York, 1941) 
174-177, translates the title of the poem “The Prisoner” and renders this particular 
passage, “ At night they must lie in their dirt and rags on beds that stank with filth.” 

206 A translation of the section for the twenty-sixth up to this point is included in 
AsTon, op. cit. 157-158. ; 
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splashing over me 
to such 


The wild surt | an awakening.2°7 

When we looked at Mt. Fuji, no smoke was rising. When of old 
I was taken along by my father, the Ason, and composed the 
will things turn out 

Narumi 

the land as far as T6t6mi, and smoke plumes from Fuji were most 
certainly seen by us both morning and evening, but when I asked 
since what year they had ceased, there was no one who could 
answer with certainty.*” 


verse, “ How beach since it be,” we saw 


Ta ga kata ni 
nabiki hatete ka 
Fuji no ne no 
Kemuri no sue no 
miezu naruran 


By whom has it been won over Fuji peak’ 
and whither has it floated ol —— 
Plume of smoke seems to have disappeared.?°? 


The words of the Kokin[shi] Preface came to mind, and so: 7° 


207 The pivot-word is kakaru #422 B or HFP2S . 

°°8 For this paragraph see the Introduction, p. 277, and notes 23 and 24. Mt. 
Fuji Bt is a volcanic cone which was intermittently active until the great eruption 
of 1707. Sue, “end, tip,” I have rendered as “ plumes.” 

20° The double meaning of the first line is based on the double meanings of kata, 
“ direction ” or “ person,” and nabiku, “to flutter” or “to submit to.” 

710 Abutsu has reference to two separate passages in the Japanese Preface of the 
Kokinsha (KKT 3.6-7, 9), on which she has based the two poems which follow. As 
translated by Aston, op. cit. 64-66, these two passages are: 

“As a distant journey is begun by our first footstep and goes on for months and 
years, as a high mountain has its beginning in the dust of its base and at length rises 
aloft and extends across the sky like the clouds of heaven, so gradual must have 
been the rise of poetry.” 

“ Again, when they . .. heard that the smoke no longer rises from Mt. Fuji, or 

that the bridge of Nagara had been repaired—in all these cases poetry it was by 
which they soothed their hearts.” 
The Nagara <4 Bridge, famed in Japanese literature as a symbol of dilapidation, 
was across the Nagara River, a branch of the Yodogawa YJI] in the northern part 
of the modern city of Osaka. It was constructed in 812 and was already reported 
unusable in 853. This mention of Mt. Fuji and the Nagara bridge in the same passage 
has resulted in an inevitable association of the two, as seen in Abutsu’s second poem, 
which depends entirely on this association for intelligibility and appreciation. 
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Itsu no yo no 
fumoto no chiri ka 
Fuji no ne o 
Yuki sae takaki 
yama to nashiken 


The dust at its base, from what age I know not, 
Must have made Fuji peak a mountain | with high 


the snow on it. 


Kuchi hateshi 
Nagara no hashi o , 
tsukurabaya 
Fuji no keburi mo 
tatazu narinaba 


Would that they rebuild the bridge of Nagara which 
has rotted away, 
If the smoke of Fuji rises no more 


This evening we lodged at a place called Naminoue (“on the 
waves”), and because of the wild noise my eyes did not close 
at all.?™ 
Piiteiniy. On the twenty-seventh, after day dawned we crossed the Fuji- 
seventh day. kawa.*'* The river in the morning was very cold. To my count we 
had crossed fifteen rapids.*** , 


Sae wabinu I have 
yuki yori orosu ong 
Fujikawa no Mishit 


Kawakaze kooru 
fuyu no koromode 


*11 Naminoue ¥%@_-. which sounds more like her own poetical creation than 
like an actual place name, presumably was somewhere between the town of Okitsu 
and Kambara jffj JRA, from thirteen to twenty miles from Tegoshi. This passage refers 
again to the night of the twenty-sixth, already described a few paragraphs earlier. 
Apparently after writing of her night’s lodging, Abutsu remembered to add the 
poems on Mt. Fuji, which she had seen that day, and then again added some further \ 


comments on their night’s lodging. 
oir -t- Jil, a river emptying into the sea just east of Kambara. | 
213 This can be interpreted to mean that she crossed fifteen separate branches of the | 
Fujikawa (cf. Sano and Komuro) or that she had crossed fifteen major rivers since | 
leaving Kyoto (cf. Shinshaku Nihon bungaku sdsho). 





Ihave come to 
you for aid, oh 
deity of 
Mishima. 
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It pierced me through, descending from the snow, 
The river wind of the Fujikawa, freezing my wintry 
sleeves. 


This day the sun was very bright, and we came out on the coast 
of Tago.** Seeing the fishermen fishing, I wished to say: 


Kokoro kara 
oritatsu Tago no 
amagoromo 
Hosanu urami to 
hito ni kataru na 


of Tago 
you rustics 
of your own will down [in the ricefields], 
Speak not to others of your rancor that they do 
not dry.?25 


The clothes of you fishermen } f standing 


216 


We stopped at a place called the Provincial Capital of Izu. 
In the still lingering rays of the evening sun I went to worship the 
deity of Mishima, and so I composed these poems in his honor: 


Aware to ya 
Mishima no kami no 
miyabashira 
Tada koko ni shimo 
meguri kinikert 


Mishi 
Oh pillars of the shrine of the god of} lookin a - 


perhaps with pity, 


214 FD ij. the curving stretch of beach running for a few miles east from 
the mouth of the Fujikawa. 

215 Abutsu in this poem compares the fisherman standing in the sea to farmers 
standing in watery rice fields. The comparison is suggested by the literal meaning of 
Tago, which is “ children of the rice fields,” that is to say “rustics.” Urami, “ rancor,” 
serves as a double engo, for it contains the element wra, which is the “coast” in “ the 
coast of Tago ” and with the meaning of “ lining ” is an engo for clothes. Oritatsu, 
“to stand down,” is a double engo for “clothes,” for ori 4% 5 means “to weave” 
and tatsu “to cut out [clothes].” 

216The capital of the province of Izu {fF5, was the modern town of Mishima 
=B8. three or four miles inland from the modern city of Numazu At . The 
Mishima shrine is the chief shrine of the province. Mishima is from fifteen to twenty- 


two miles beyond Abutsu’s lodging place of the preceding night. 
6 





Oh god, you 
who know the 
art of poetry, 
help us to win 
our rightful 
heritage. 


Faced with the 
gorges of the 
Hakone road, I 
regard the 
double meaning 
of kai (“‘gorge”’ 
or ‘‘success’’) 
as a lucky 
omen. 


The twenty- 
eighth day. 
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It is here in particular that I have come round 
again.?17 


Onozukara 
tsutaeshi ato mo 
aru mono o 
Kami wa shiruran 
Shikishima no michi 


Though we have a heritage passed on to us quite 
naturally, 

Oh god, you no doubt know of it, the way of 
Shikishima.?18 


Tazune kite 
waga koe kakaru 
Hakone-ji 0 
Yama no kai aru 
shirube to zo omou 


On the Hakone road, which I have sought out and 
now start to cross, 


Thought of as guides | 


mountains.229 


to success 
are the gorges 


in the 


On the twenty-eighth, leaving the Provincial Capital of Izu, 
we started on the Hakone road. As it was still deep night: 


*17 The pivot-word is the mi of Mishima. Meguri in meguri kinikeri, “have come 
round,” literally means “to go around” and is considered to be an engo for hashira, 
“pillars,” because of the story of the two deities Izanagi §#EsF and Izanami 
PSE going around a pillar. (Cf. CHampBervarn, “ Kojiki, or ‘Record of Ancient 
Matters ’” 20-21.) 

218“ The way of Shikishima” here means “the art of poetry.” Shikishima EXE, a 
place in the province of Yamato, was used as a pillow-word for Yamato, both as a 
province and in its broader meaning, “ Japan,” and is commonly used, as here, with 
specific reference to “ Japanese poetry.” (Cf. Dicxins, The Makura-kotoba of Primitive 
Japanese Verse 71.) 

*1° This poem centers around the pivot-word kai (FZ or IPE). The road over the 
Hakone FAR Mountains, now chiefly famed for beautiful Lake Ashinoko BOW 
and the resort of Miyanoshita “ P, was noted as the highest and most difficult 
section of the old Tékaid6. It was called “the eight ri (19.5 miles) of Hakone” and 
was a long climb northeast from Mishima to a pass about 2820 feet high, from which 
the road dropped a little, skirted the southern shore of Lake Ashinoko, crossed another 
lower pass, and then descended rapidly to sea level at the modern city of Odawara 
/\. FA Ji. The “eight ri” came to an end at the mouth of the Sakawagawa 7792] Jil, 
just east of Odawara. By air line the distance is less than twelve miles. 





‘ 

‘How { 
to avc 
as we 
avoide 
Ashige 





‘ 

‘How good it is 
to avoid evil, 
as we have 
avoided Mt. 


Ashigara. 


a ct 
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Tama kushige 
Hakone no yama o 
zsogedomo 
Nao akegataki 
yokogumo no sora 


Though we hasten over the mountains of Hakone 
“ of the jeweled comb-box,” 

Ah, the cloud-streaked sky still showing no signs 
of dawn.?2° 


Since the Mt. Ashigara road was said to be longer, we took the 


Hakone road.” 


Yukashisa yo 
sonata no kumo o 
sobadatete 
Yoso ni nashinuru 
Ashigara no yama 


Ah, how desirable, raising up yonder towering 
clouds, 

N Ashigara, removed from our presence 

Mt.) the evil which we have avoided.222 t 


We descended a very steep mountain. It was hard to stop one’s 
feet. It was called Yusaka.*** After we had covered [this stretch] 


320 Jeweled comb box,” (tamakushige) is a pillow-word for Hakone, because 
hako, the first element of this name, means “box.” (Cf. Dicxrns, op. cit. 83-84.) 
Ake, “dawn,” also means “to open” and therefore is an engo for “box” and 
tamakushige. “Cloud streaked sky ” is yokogumo ie 2, which literally is “ horizontal 
clouds,” in other words layers of clouds along the horizon. 

221.4 more ancient road over these mountains was by the Ashigara SEA Pass, 
about five miles east of the town of Gotemba (#4) R¢3% at the base of Mt. Fuji and 
less than eleven miles north of the present town of Hakone at the southern end of 
Lake Ashinoko. The road went almost due north from the Numazu region, then east 
across the mountains and finally south to join the newer road not far east of Odawara. 
Although this pass was only 2520 feet high, the road was several miles longer 
than the Hakone route. From other travel diaries of the thirteenth century, we see 
that the Ashigara route was abandoned for the Hakone some time between 1223 and 
1242. (Cf. my review of Yoxor Shigezaburé Be FFye = BE. “Kikébun yori mitaru 
Kamakura jidai ni okeru Sagami no kando ” HEGT Le x 5 Kze SRE MKT HR 
WU SFO EH . Rekishi chiri SESE HLYE , 68 No. 1.64-71, in HJAS 288). 

722 The poem centers around ashi in the name Ashigara, which, though written in 
this name with the character for “ foot,” can also mean ‘ evil” 3&. 

323 YA YT , the steep descent from Ashinoyu Jat © % past Miyanoshita to Yumoto 
%2 on the road between the town of Hakone and Odawara. 
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with difficulty, we found at the foot of the mountain a river called 
the Hayakawa (“ swift river’) .°* It was indeed swift. When I 
asked why so much wood was floating down it, I was told that it 
was being floated down the river in order to bring down to the 
seashore wood for the fishermen’s seaweed salt fires. 


Azuma-ji no 
Yusaka o koete 
miwataseba 
Shioki nagaruru 
Hayakawa no mizu 


Having passed Yusaka on the eastern road, I 
looked about, 

And lo, the waters of the Hayakawa down which 
salt wood floats.**° 


When we came out from Yusaka to the seashore, night was 
beginning to fall, but our stopping place was still distant. Though 
I asked the name of this stretch of sea, across which one looked 
out as far as Oshima of Izu,2°° there was no one who knew. There 
were only the houses of fishermen. 


Ama no sumu 
sono sato no na mo 
shiranami no 
Yosuru nagisa ni 
yado ya karamashi 


Even the name of the village where fishermen dwell 
We know not 
j White wave 
lodging from you? 27 


visited beach, shall we borrow 


In complete darkness we stumbled through a river called the 


224 FA JI], the river which flows in a circuitous course from the northern end of Lake 
Ashinoko past Miyanoshita and Yumoto and empties into the sea just southwest of 


Odawara. 
225 Found in Scroll 24 of the Fubokushé (KKK ed. 768; KKT 22.145), followed by 


the prose introductory statements from the Izayoi nikki, starting with, “Since the Mt. 


Ashigara road.” 
220 - FL. “large island,” the largest and closest of the Izu Islands, situated east of 


the tip of the Izu Peninsula and about thirty-three miles south and a litle east of 


Odawara. 


227 The pivot-word is shiranami (41673 A& or ABE). 





fhe t 
tinth 








fhe twenty- 
finth day. 


| 
iy 
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Marikogawa.”** This evening we stopped at a place called Sakawa. 
They said that we would enter Kamakura on the morrow. 

On the twenty-ninth, leaving Sakawa, we went far along a road 
on the beach. Out from the sea, over which day was dawning, rose 
a very thin moon. 


Uraji yuku 
kokorobososa o 
namima yori 
Idete shirasuru 
ariake no tsuki 


My downheartedness as I go along the shore road, 
It reveals as it rises from between the waves, the 
moon of dawn. 


A mist stood over the waves, as they approached and retired 
on the beach, and the many fishing boats were not to be seen. 


Ama obune 
kogi yuku kata o 
misejt to ya 
Nami ni tachi sou 
ura no asagiri 


It may be to hide whither the small boats of the 
fishermen are rowing 

That it stands on the waves, the morning mist of 
the shore.??9 


That we had come so far from the capital gave me the feeling 
of being in a dream. 


Tachi hanare 
yo mo uki nami wa 
kake mo seji 
Mukashi no hito no 
onaji yo naraba 


=e y+ JI. an old name for the Sakawagawa. See note 219. The town of Sakawa 
is just east of the river, about 21 miles by road from Mishima and 21 miles from 
Kamakura. 

229 Nami ni tachi sou, which I have translated “stands on the waves,” more 
literally is “ stands with the waves ” and is a type of pun, for tachi is used idiomatically 
of “waves” to mean “to rise” and thus has a double meaning in this poem. 





If Tameie were 
still alive, I 
should not 
have been 
forced to bring 
the sadness of 
this separation 
on my 
children. 


Part THREE: 


Stay IN 
KAMAKURA 


A letter and 
poems from 
Kyoto. 


Though there 
may be respites 
in the drizzle, 
your tears 
probably never 
stop falling. 
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life is sad 
indeed these dancing 
not pour on them, 
If it were still the time of him of old.2° 


In parting, } waves I would 


The place where I resided in the east was called Tsukikage no 
yatsu (“ the valley of moonlight ”) .*** It was at the base of a hill 
close to the shore, and the wind there was very wild. Being 
beside a mountain monastery, it was tranquil but most dismal, 
and the sound of the waves and the wind in the pines never ceased. 

While I was wondering when there would be tidings from the 
capital, [I received], entrusted to safe hands, what seemed to be 
answering poems to mine from the person to whom [I had sent 
word by the mountain priest we had met on our way on Mt. Utsu. 


Tabigoromo 
namida o soete 
Utsu no yama 
Shigurenu hima mo 
sazo shigururan 


“With your tears added, your travel clothes 
you beat a 
i. Mt. Utsu 
Even in the respites in the drizzle, the drizzle of 
your tears must have fallen.” 23° 


Yukurinaku 
akugare ideshi 
izayot no 
Tsuki ya okurenu 
katami narubeki 


8° The pivot-words are yo mo uki fit % FS , also to be interpreted yomo uki 
Les. 

a AROY (also called Tsukikage ga yatsu), a little valley just west of the 
modern town of Kamakura across the hill separating the town from the long beach 
called Shichirigahama +B fH. At the head of this valley is the Gokurakuji 
he ese, a monastery of the Shingon-ritsu matt sect, built (or according to some 
sources, rebuilt) in 1269 by Ninsho 2J,¥E (1217-1303). There is still a place called 
“the mansion of Abutsu” (Abutsu yashiki ay fof; Fs Bik ) in this valley. 

232 This is obviously an answer, possibly by Tamesuke, to the second of the two 
poems Abutsu tells us she sent to Kydto by the priest she met on Mt. Utsu (see 
p. 329). As an answer to that poem, it takes up the figure of the constant drizzle 
and makes appropriate reference to Mt. Utsu, here made into a pivot-word with the 
second meaning of “to beat (clothes in laundering them) ,” tied with the word “ travel 
clothes,” which itself is introduced merely to suggest the reason for all this sadness. 
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We shall meet 
again just as 
the moon will 
come around 
again. 


Exchange of 
spoems with 
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“ Unexpected was it when, ill at ease, 


you set out on the sixteenth. 
The waning hat rose that nigl 
1e waning moon that rose that night 
May be a memento of you which will stay with me.” 23° 


341 


It was very sweetly and touchingly put to say that, since it was 
the siteenth day of the Godless Moon *** when I left the capital, 
thinking of the waning moon, [he] had not forgotten me. I sent 
back merely this answering poem: 


Meguri au 


sue o zo tanomu 


yukurinaku 


Sora ni ukareshi 


izayor no tsuke 


I trust in a future when 


aloft in the sky.?% 


we shall chance to meet again 
it will come around again 
The waning moon which unexpectedly is borne 


The daughter of the former Commander of the Imperial Guards 
of the Right ** was a poetess and from time to time had been 
included in the imperial anthologies. She was known as the 
“ Acting Middle Counselor” of Omiyanoin. Both morning and 
evening we had been close to each other because of [our mutual 
love of] poetry. Perhaps for this reason, she sent me a letter about 


her misgivings over my journey and included: 


In reply: 


Harubaru to 
omoi koso 


yare 
tabigoromo 


Namida shigururu 
hodo ya ika ni to 


“My thoughts are of you, far far away, 
And how your travel clothes may be when falls 


the drizzle of your tears.” 


233 The pivot-word is ideshi izayot. 


234 Kaminazuki (or kannazulki) wep ane FJ, a term for the tenth moon. 
*85 Meguri au, though not a pivot-word, has a double value in this poem. 
286 Tamenori’s daughter, Tameko. See the Introduction, pp. 293-294. 
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Omoiyare 
tsuyu mo shigure mo 
hitotsu nite 
Yamaji wake koshi 
sode no shizuku o 
Think of me 
as I pursue my 
lonely way, my 
sleeves wet 


Think then of them, with the dew and the drizzle 
joined into one, 


with the dew The drops from my sleeves as I push my way 

and drizzle as through the mountain roads.*37 

well as with ) 
my tears. 


Her elder brother, Lord Tamekane, wrote in the same vein of 
Exchange of 4 ee oe 
pects with «HS Misgivings: 


Tamekane, 
Furusato wa 


shigure ni tachishi 
tabigoromo ‘ 
Yuki ni ya itodo 
sae masaruran 


“ The travel clothes which started forth in the drizzle 
from your old home 
Must be growing colder and colder in the snows.” 238 


The reply: 


Tabigoromo 
urakaze saete 
kaminazuki 
Shigururu sora ni 
yuki zo furi sou 


The shore wind is cold on my travel clothes. 
In the drizzling sky of the Godless Moon, snow too { 
is falling.*? 


ere She, known as the Mikushigedono of Shikikemmon’in, was the 
poems with a daughter of the Koga Prime Minister and was a person who had 
friend in ° . a ° 

had many poems included in the Shokugosen|shu] and later in two 


Kyoto. 
237 Abutsu has taken the picture and the phrase omoi yare from Tameko’s poem and 

has woven a new poem about them. 
238Tn tachishi, “started forth,” we have again our engo for 


“clothes” (see note 


116). Fur G: “old,” with the alternate meaning of “to fall” B&B is an engo 
for “drizzle” and “snow.” 

*3° Ura, “shore,” in the meaning of “lining,” is an engo for “clothes.” (See note \ 
215). 
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or three of the random collections of the various families, and so 
her renown was indeed not hidden.**® At present she serves as 
Okata *** at the Ankamon’in. With the morrow the chosen day 
for my trip to the east, I had gone to the Kitashirakawa Palace to 
take my leave of her,*** but I did not have the privilege of seeing 
her, and so, with all the bustle over my departure on this one last 
evening, I departed hastily without having had an opportunity 
even to tell her how matters stood. This weighed on my mind, so 
I sent word to her. I wrote of the unending snows and of my 
depression that, while still with my pillow of grass,*** the year was 
drawing to a close and also sent her such things as: 


Kie kaeri 
nagamuru sora mo 
kaki kurete 
Hodo wa kumoi zo 
yuki ni nariyuku 


9 The Koga A GK Prime Minister was the poet, Mrvamoro Michimitsu JAI 
(1187-1248), who was Prime Minister from 1246 to 1248. He was a descendant in the 
eighth generation of the Emperor Murakami Ft _E (reigned 946-967) and thus 
belonged to a different branch of the Minamoto clan from the Kamakura Shogun. 
His cognomen, Koga, was derived from a place name in the vicinity of Kydéto and 
became the name of a branch of the family descended from him. His daughter’s 
cognomen, Mikushigedono i) | RE. was an abbreviation of the title Mikushigedono 
betto BRS . “Mistress (or Directress) of the Imperial Sewing Office,” a position 
which she presumably had held at one time. She apparently also had served 
Shikikemmon’in Sh BZ PY GE, which was the temple name of Toshiko Ri-F- (1197- 
1251), who like Kuniko, or Ankamon’in, was the daughter of Prince Morisada (see 
Introduction, p. 278). Toshiko had been “Imperial Virgin of the Ise Shrine” (Ise 
saiga AFt SAFE ee ) , from 1226 to 1232. In 1233 she was given the honorary rank of 
Empress (K6gé AR ), and in 1239 she retired with the name of Shikikemmon’in. 

Michimitsu’s daughter’s poems appear in six of the imperial anthologies. The term 
uchigiki FJ i] . here translated “random collections,” was a term for poems or stories 
written down just as heard. Sano believes this is a reference to other imperial 
anthologies, while Komuro feels the reference is to private anthologies. The Kujo 
text, which may be preferable at this point, has “in two or three collections starting 
with the Shokugosen[shi] and in the random collections of the various families.” One 
of her poems is to be found in Scroll 17 of the Shokugosensha (KKT 5.362), where 
she is called Mikushige of Shikikemmon’in. 

*41 Okata fiJFF, a term for high ranking ladies, here seems to be used either as 
some sort of title, such as “ Lady in Waiting,” or else simply as a cognomen. 

*42'The implication is that Ankamon’in had her palace in Kitashirakawa AL Adil 
in the northeastern corner of the modern Kydto, back of the hill called Yoshidayama 


AW. 


243 A figure of speech for “ travel.” 





I gaze long- 
ingly at the 
sky over the 
distant capital, 
but the snows 
of winter ob- 
scure my view. 
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The sky at which I gaze, sad unto death, grows dark. 
The distant clouds are turning to snow.?*4 


Her immediate reply: 


“T had in mind [to write you] when there would be a mes- 
senger,”*’ and now today, the twenty-second of the twelfth moon, 
I have received your awaited letter. How wonderful and joyful. 
I want to write you in detail about everything right away, but, as 
this evening the Emperor is going on a trip to change the 
direction,”*® things are now in confusion, so how can [I write] all 
I have in mind? I indeed regret this. The very day you came to 
say your trip was on the morrow, I had been induced by some 
young people to view his Mine *** Lordship’s autumn foliage, so 
it was not until later that I heard of these matters. Why had you 
not told me of this [earlier]? 


Hitokata ni 
sode ya nuremashi 
tabigoromo 
Tatsu hi o kikanu 
urami nariseba 


*44 Hodo wa kumoi Fe lL is a cliché of obscure origin, which may once have 
meant “the distant abode of the clouds” but came to mean simply “the distant 
clouds,” “the sky,” or anything far away or inaccessible, particularly the Imperial 
Palace and the capital. The kie of kie kaeri, which I have rendered “sad unto death,” 
can mean “to melt” and thus is an engo for “snow.” 

245 Tayori {§2, literally “reliance,” means a person or some other agency on which 
one can rely for the transmission of a letter or message, and from this meaning it has 
acquired that of “letter” or “message.” When the nature of the tayori is not 
specified, I have translated it “messenger,” although it is more probable that a 
traveler willing to carry the letter is usually meant. 

*4° Katatagai Apis (or F7 4) is the Japanese name for a concept diet from 
the yin-yang PE school of thought in China. According to this concept, it was 
unlucky to go in certain directions on certain days, and, consequently, when it was 
necessary to make a trip in a forbidden direction, people would move the night before 
to another quarter so that the trip on the morrow could be made in a permissable 
direction. 

247 The reference is to the grounds of the Komyoéhdji JE RA WES » 2 monastery built 
in the Kitashirakawa district by Fustwara (Kuso JL ) Michiie SHH (1193-1252) , 
who had been Chancellor from 1228 to 1231 and Regent briefly in 1221 and again from 
1235 to 1237. Michiie late in life had taken up residence in the K6my6hdji and derived 
his cognomen from the third character of this name which is read mine in Japanese. 
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“Would the dampness of my sleeves be out of the 
ordinary, oh travel clothes, 

If it were [merely] my regret at not hearing of the 
day of your departure? ” 248 


And after that she had as a reply to my suggestion that “ [the 
distant clouds] are turning to snow: ” 


Kaki kurashi 
yuki furu sora no 
nagame ni mo 
Hodo wa kumoi no 
aware o 20 shiru 


“Even gazing at the snowing sky grown dark, 
I feel sympathy for you far, far away.” 24° 


This time I merely sent a reply to her poem, “ Not hearing *° 
of the day of your departure: ” 


Kokoro kara 
nani uramuran 
tabigoromo 
Tatsu hi o dani mo 
shirazugao nite 


Being of your own will, what have you to regret, 
oh travel clothes, 

You with your show of not knowing: even the day 
of my departure.?51 


Hearing that there would be a messenger at dawn, I stayed up 
all night long, writing letters for the capital. Among them, I wrote 
one all about the young people °°’ to my elder sister, who was 
particularly close to me and with whom I was on terms of touch- 
ing mutual dependence. While doing so, I could hear the usual 
wild roar of the waves and wind, so I wrote describing things as 
they were just then. 


248 Ror “travel clothes” and tatsu, “your departure,” see note 116. See notes 
215 and 239 for ura (in urami fh, “ regret”) as an engo for “ clothes.” 

249 Ror hodo wa kumoi, here rendered “ far, far away,” see note 244. 

250 The Zangetsushd texts have shiranu, “not knowing,” where the Kujé text, like 
the original poem, has kikanu, “ not hearing.” 

*>1 Though this poem may at first seem impolite, it is interpreted as showing great 
intimacy. Again we have the “travel clothes” and tatsw pair. 

252 Tamesuke and Tamemori. 
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Yomosugara 
namida mo fumi mo 
kaki aezu 
Iso kosu kaze ni 
hitori oki ite 


- I cannot brush aside 
All night long my tears | ‘annie? lle 
my letter, 
While in the wind blowing across the beach I alone 
am awake.?** 


I also wrote a letter to my younger sister, the nun, who likewise 
was longing for me in our old home. Wrapping up together a few 
odds and ends of things from the beach, [I wrote]: 


Itazura ni 
me kari shio yaku 
susabi ni mo 
Koishi ya nareshi 
sato no amabito 


Even in the idle diversions of harvesting seaweed 
and burning salt, 


the fisher 
How beloved 1 :aoea—gs 


ee uae bof my old accustomed 
village.?54 


The replies from my two sisters somewhat later were very 
touching. I saw that my elder sister had: 


Tamazusa o 
miru ni namida no 
kakaru kana 
Iso kosu kaze wa 
kiku kokochi shite 


2°95 


“ As I look at your letter,22° how my tears fall on it, 
For I feel as though I heard the wind blowing 
across the beach.” 


*°3 Kaki aezu here is not a pivot-word but a simple pun, depending on two of the 
many meanings of kaki (kaku). 

*54 The poem centers around the pun in ama, “fishermen” ¥i$ A. or “nun” JE, 
here meaning her younger sister. “Burning salt” (shio yaku) refers to burning salt- 
soaked seaweed (see note 110). 

255“ Letter” here is tamazusa +. F¢, literally “ jeweled catalpa,” which was a pillow- 
word of doubtful origin for “letter ” or “ writings ” and gradually came into use as an 
elegant substitute for these words. 
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My elder sister was the wife of a man who was known as the 
Nakanoin Vice-Commander, and now, I believe, as the Lay Monk 
of the Third Rank. Though living in the same world [with 
his wife], he leads a religious life far away from her. 

My younger sister, too, in reply to “ harvesting seaweed and 
burning salt” wrote down various things. “In the capital, too, 
a sea of tears of love for someone extends beneath a pillow,” *°° 


she sweetly wrote, and: 


Morotomo ni 
me kari shio yaku 
ura naraba 
Nakanaka sode ni 
nami wa kakeji o 


“Tf it were a shore where together we harvested 
seaweed and burned salt, 

Indeed the waves would not be pouring over my 
sleeves.” 257 


She too had served Ankamon’in, and she wrote of various con- 
fidential matters as they came in turn to mind. It was both 


touching and interesting. 
Before long the year came to a close and spring arrived.”® 


°56 Except for an incomplete four-syllable last verse, this passage constitutes a 
poem, which suggests that, just as the sea is near Abutsu’s door in Kamakura, there 
is also a sea near the writer, a sea of tears. The original Japanese is: 

Hito kouru 
namida no umi wa 
miyako ni mo 
Makura no shita ni 


tataete 
257 The younger sister here echoes Abutsu’s pun, suggesting that as nuns (ama) 
they are also fishermen (ama). “Waves . .. pouring over my sleeves” is an 


interesting variation of the “wet sleeves” figure. 

258 Tn the Chinese lunar calendar, spring commences with the first day of the first 
moon, which in 1278 coincided with January 25 of the Julian calendar. 

This section is in no sense a diary, nor is it even in strictly chronological order. For 
example, the letter from the lady she calls Okata, which was written on the twenty- 
second of the twelfth moon, probably did not arrive until several days after the 
opening of the new year but presumably was listed above simply to keep it with the 
letter to which it was a reply. There are several other cases when a letter and its 
reply are given together though a month or more must have elapsed between the time 
when Abutsu wrote the first letter and the arrival of the reply. 
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The mist-draped views were indistinct. The mouth of the valley 
was nearby, but not even the first note of the nightingale had 
visited me.**° It was hard to bear, [this separation from] the 
spring skies with which I was familiar. 

Just as I was thinking longingly of other days, someone in- 
Exchange of | formed me that there was again a messenger to the capital, so I 
sath », Wrote letters to those certain places and among them the person 

who had written “the waning moon.” *° 

Oboro naru 
tsuki wa miyako no 
sora nagara 


Mada kikazarishi 
nami no yoru yoru 


catenin Though the hazy moon is [that of] the sky of the 

the capital, capital, 

but how dif- keep rolling in ) 261 
heneat the Waves I have never heard before Fe ght after night. 


ceaseless roar 
of the waves. : M Da E ; 
I wrote [him] various generalities of this sort, whereupon [his] 


awaited reply came to me through reliable hands in no time at all. 
I read: 


Nerareji na 
miyako no tsuki o 
mi ni soete 
Narenu makura no 
nami no yoru yoru 


“No doubt you cannot sleep, keeping company 
with the moon of the capital, 
As the waves of your unaccustomed pillow 
keep rolling in 
night after nh.” 


Exchange of The “ Acting Middle Counselor ” was a person who composed 
aa.” poems with undistracted [attention], and so I wrote out and sent 


Tameko. 
*°° The popular belief was that the nightingale hid itself in a valley during the 
winter and in the spring came out to sing at the mouth of the valley, or “door of the 

as Abutsu calls it here. 


> 


valley ’ 


20° The reference is to the poem on p. 341, written presumably by Tamesuke. See 


note 232. 
761 The pun is yoru yoru (FoAS or #7). 





) 
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her the poems I had recently done as writing practice. “Since 
we are close to the sea, I gather shells and the like, but even at ; 


such times, since it is not the beach of } Nagusa I feel 


there are none. : consolation, 
it is in vain.” Such things I wrote and: 


262 
Ika ni shite 
shibashi miyako o 
wasuregat 
} Nami no hima naku 
ware 20 kudakuru 


Somehow, for a moment, the capital 


opted would I forget 
ells are 
helt te the oh shells of forgetfulness 
aves on this But it is of no avail ‘nol I hed_268 
nely beach, I In the waves unceasingly am i crusned.* 
crushed, by 
y longing for Shirazarishi 
e capital. 
urayamakaze mo 


ume ga ka wa 
| Miyako ni nitaru 
haru no akebono 


Even on the wind from the hills of an unknown 
shore, the fragrance of plum blossoms— 
Ah, the spring dawn so like the capital. 


Hanagumori 
nagamete wataru 
| urakaze ni 
Kasumi tadayou 
haru no yo no tsuki 


The first is found in the place name Nagusa 45, near Wakanoura, which contains the 
major part of the word nagusame Ft, “consolation.” The second pun is somewhat 
| more subtle. Abutsu says nao naki, “there are still none,” with reference to kai, 

“ shells.” This in turn suggests the phrase kai naki FA 7 3% , “there are no shells,” 

which has the alternative meaning of “it is in vain” FA ZE 7p % . The Kujo text 

actually has kai naki instead of nao naki. 
} 263 Wasuregai nami, covering the third verse and the first part of the fourth verse, is 
| an unusual example of a quadruple pivot-word. Wasure means “to forget”; wasuregat, 
| a type of shellfish, literally meaning “the shells of forgetfulness,” is meaningless here 
, 


| senesced gaat: 
262 Presumably Abutsu quotes this passage because of her pride in the double pun. 


except as an engo for “waves” and to suggest her lonely life on the seashore; 


gainami, to be understood as kainami, without the voicing of the first consonant, 


means “ it is in vain’; and nami alone is “ waves.” 
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Gazing at the flower clouds, in the breeze blowing 
across the shore 
The mists drift, and lo, the moon of a spring night.?® 


Azuma-ji no 
isoyamamatsu no 
taema yori 
Nami sae hana no 
omokage ni tatsu 


Between the pines 2° of the shore hills on the 
eastern road, 
Even the waves rise in the image of flowers. 


Miyakobito 
omoi mo ideba 
Azuma-ji no 
Hana ya ika ni to 
otozuretemashi 


You in the capital, if I should come to mind, 
You might inquire how are the flowers on the 
eastern road. 


Such things [I wrote] just as they came to mind, simply letting my 
brush [write] as it wished, but since the person was in a hurry, I 
was stopped midway in my writing. 

Again, before long came the reply. There was written, “ For 
long how uneasy have I been over you, but your letter makes me 
feel that the mists are cleared away. 

Tanomu zo yo 
shiohi ni hirou 
utsusegat 


Kai aru nami no 
tachikaeru yo o 





264 “ Flower clouds” (hanagumor) is a poetic term for the cloudiness of the cherry 
blossom season. SANO suggests that wataru should also be understood in its transitive 
form, watasu, thus forming a pivot-word which would change the opening phrase to 
“ gazing out across the flower clouds.” The first two verses in the Kujé text are: 

Hare kwmori 
nagame zo waburu 
This would change the first line to, “Saddened by the view, now clear, now cloudy— 


in the shore wind.” 
2°5T follow the Kujo text and one of the Zangetsushd texts in reading matsu, 


instead of kaze, “ wind,” or, in this context, “ gusts of wind.” 


’ 


“ pines,’ 
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“T put my trust, oh empty shells I pick up at low 
tide, 
: shell bearing 
In the time when the 1 ne waves 
surge back 


and you return home. } °°¢ 


Kurabe miyo 
kasumi no uchi no 
haru no tsuki 
Harenu kokoro wa 
onaji nagame o 


“ Let us compare them—the spring moon in the mists 
And my beclouded heart are similar sights.*°7 


Shiranami no 
iro mo hitotsu ni 
chiru hana o 
Omoiyaru sae 
omokage ni tatsu 


“ Of one color with the white waves, scattered flowers 
I picture in my mind, and lo, the image stands 
before me.268 


Azuma-ji no 
sakura o mitemo 
wasurezuba 
Miyako no hana o 
hito ya towamashi 


“Though you look at the cherry blossoms on the 
eastern road, if you forget me not, 

You might inquire of someone about the blossoms 
of the capital.” 269 


Toward the end of the third moon, twice on alternate days I 


°66 This is an answer to the first of Abutsu’s poems. Utsusegai, meaning “empty 
shells” and also serving as the variant name of at least two types of shellfish, is 
used to balance the wasuregai of Abutsu’s poem and to contrast with the phrase, 
“ shell bearing waves.” The phrases with double meanings are kai aru (“shell bearing ” 
BAD or “successful ” FAZED @ ) and tachikaeru, which can refer either to the 
waves (“surge back’’) or to Abutsu (“you return home.”) 

267 This is an answer to the third of Abutsu’s poems. The meaning of this poem 
is clarified by the common use of the word harebare fi 2 to mean both “ clear, fair ” 
and “ cheerful, light-hearted.” 

°°8 This is an answer to Abutsu’s fourth poem. 

*6° An answer to Abutsu’s fifth poem. 


7 





An attack of 
ague. 


Exchange of 
poems with 
Tameko. 


Had I died 
thus before ac- 
complishing my 
purpose, my 
life would have 
meant even less 
than the smoke 
which disap- 
pears in the 
breeze. 


Your life will 
not be snuffed 
out like a 
beach fire, you 
who are so 
experienced a 
poetess. 
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had attacks of “ youthful ” ague,””° I believe it was. Though feeling 
strangely worn out, on the day when the third attack should have 
occurred, I was up from dawn on, reading with my whole heart 
the Lotus Sutra in front of a Buddha. Perhaps by virtue of this, 
[the ailment] subsided without a trace. Just then there was a 
messenger to the capital, so I sent word of these matters to my 
old home and took the opportunity to write to this same “ Acting 
Middle Counselor ” as follows: ‘“ Despite the sadness of this time 
of danger under travel skies, perhaps by virtue of the sacred 
‘law,’ I have been spared until today.” ** 


Itazura ni 
ama no shio yaku 
keburi to mo 
Tare ka wa mimashi 
kaze ni kienaba 


Ah, to no avail—as on the smoke from the salt fires 
of the fishermen, 

Who would have looked on it—had it vanished in 
the wind. 


Alarmed at this, she sent a reply in haste. 


Kie mo seji 
Wakanoura-ji ni 
toshi o hete 
Hikari o souru 
ama no moshiobi 


“Tt will not be extinguished, with many years spent 
on the Wakanoura road, 
The seaweed salt fire of 
the fishermen, shining bright ise 
: She nun, covered with glory.” §° ~ 


279 Ague at this time was called warawayami JE, etymologically “the youthful 
disease ” HtJpg. I believe the modifier wakawalashiki $57? LU. which means 
“ youthful,” is used here as a sort of pillow-word, inspired by the literal meaning of 
warawayami, and not to indicate that it was a light case, as some commentators have 
suggested. 

“71 See note 149 for the Lotus Sitra and the use of “law ” to mean “ Buddhism.” 

°72 Moshiobi Ye is a term for the fires in which salt-impregnated seaweed 
(moshiogusa) is burned. See note 110 for moshiogusa and the use of Wakanoura to 
mean “Japanese poetry.” For the fisherman-nun pun, see ‘note 254. 
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As the efficacy of the siitra was most awe inspiring: 


Tanomoshi na 
mi ni sou tomo to 
narinikeri 
Taenaru nori no 
hana no chigiri wa 


How reliable is 
the vow of Reliable was it and serving as a friend who 


Amida as told 
in the Lotus 
Sutra, for, like 
a faithful 
nieurgheie About the beginning of the fourth moon, as there was a mes- 


saved my life. " a ri 
senger, I again wrote to the same person telling of my longing 
for the spring and summer of last year. 


accompanied me, 
The vow of the flower of the wonderful “law.” 278 


Exchange of 
poems with 
Tameko. Mishi yo koso 
kawarazarurame 
kure hatete 
Haru yori natsu ni 
utsuru kozue mo 
How clearly No doubt the world I used to see has not changed, 
can I picture Not even the twigs, as the season ends and spring 
_ turns to summer.274 


early summer 
in the capital 


so far away. N atsugoromo 


haya tachikaete 
miyakobito 

Ima ya matsuran 
yamahototogisu 


With their summer clothes remade early, the people 
of the capital 
No doubt now are waiting for it, the mountain cuckoo. 
I received replies to these too: *”° 
Kusa mo ki mo 
kozo mishi mama ni 
kawaranedo 


273 Tae naru nori no hana YbTZ BPEDOZE is simply a Japanese translation of the 
name of the Lotus Sitra, which in Sino-Japanese is sometimes called Myohé rengekyod 
WEE THIER | The vow of Amida Bay BPE. as expounded in this sitra, was to bring 
al! creatures to the state of Buddhahood. See note 149. 

274 Summer commenced officially with the beginning of the fourth moon. 

275 The Kujo text at this point has a one-line introductory quotation from Tameko’s 
letter, “ After we were abandoned by you.” 
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Arishi ni mo ninu 
kokochi nomi shite 


“Though the grasses and trees are unchanged and 
just as you saw them last year, 
It is my mood alone that is not as it used to be. 


“ Regarding your inquiry about the cuckoo: 


Hito yori mo 
kokoro tsukushite 
hototogisu 
Tada hitokoe o 
kyoo zo kikitsuru 


“ More than others, I put my heart into it, 
And today I heard the cuckoo in one single song.?7* 


“ Sanekata, the Vice-Commander, when he had not heard a 
cuckoo by the fifth moon, sent word from the northland as 
follows, I believe: °% 


Miyako ni wa 
kiki furusuran 
hototogisu 
Seki no konata no 
mi koso tsurakere 


‘In the capital, no doubt, you have been heard for 
long, oh cuckoo. 

For me on this side of the barrier it is indeed 
bitter.’ 278 


27° The Kujo text and two of the Zangetsushd texts have futakoe —3E , “two 
songs,” in place of hitokoe —+A#, “one single song.” 

277 Fusrwara Sanekata ~{ Jy (d. 998) was a famous poet who held the post of 
Vice-Commander of the Body Guards of the Left (Sakon’e Chijo Feat Pf ) 
but was banished to northern Honshi with the post of Governor of Mutsu (Mutsu 
no kami [2 BASF ) in 995. He died in the “northland,” called here by its ancient 
poetic name, Michi no kuni. Many stories grew up around this tragic figure, and by 
the Kamakura period he had become a sort of god of poetry. 

278 This poem appears in Scroll 4 of the Shokugosenshi (KKT 5.225), with the 
preface: “At the time when he held a post in the northland, he had not heard the 
cuckoo by the fifth moon and told [the following] to a person in the capital by 
letter.” The barrier mentioned in the poem is the barrier at Osaka (see note 124). 
The Shokugosenshi text, the Kujé text, and one of the Zangetsushé texts have a slight 
variation in the second verse, kiki furinuran, which does not change the translation. 


’ 











Waiting to 
hear the 
cuckoo sing. 


Exchange of 
letters with 
her sister- 
in-law. 
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“ With this precedent coming to mind, your letter was particularly 
sweet.” Thus she wrote me. 

Meanwhile, the end of the fourth moon came, and I gave up 
hope [of hearing] even faintly the first song of the cuckoo.*” I 
heard through others that many of them had been heard singing 
in a place called Hiki no yatsu.**° 


Shinobi ne wa 
Hiki no yatsu naru 
hototogisu 
Kumoi ni takaku 
itsu ka nanoran 


is low 
Hiki no yatsu 
When, high in the clouds, will you proclaim your 
name? 281 


Your subdued voice t cuckoo, 


Such things I thought to myself, but it was to no avail. Of course, 
since ancient times it seems that cuckoos have been known to be 
rare on the eastern road as far as the northland.** It would be 
well if they sang not at all. With some people hearing them, even 
though but rarely, I am impatiently resentful at the favoritism 
shown. 

Now she who was known as the “ New Middle Counselor ” of 
Katokumon’in was the daughter of the Kyégoku Middle Coun- 
selor.*** She had spent years in the position her father, the Middle 


27° The “ first song,” or more literally “first voice” (hatsune PF ), of the cuckoo 
was a name for its gentle singing during the fourth moon, which was supposedly 
followed by louder singing in the fifth moon. 

280 Hb i> 4, a tiny valley where the Mydhonji Wha now stands, a little 
over a quarter of a mile southeast of the railway station at Kamakura and close to 
two miles northeast of Abutsu’s residence. H1x1 Yoshikazu HEE{ (d. 1203), a famous 
warrior and companion of the first Minamoto Shégun, Yoritomo PAG, had his 
residence here. 

*51 Abutsu may also be suggesting in this poem that now she weeps softly, but 
she hopes soon to cry forth in triumph over the successful outcome of the lawsuit. 
The pivot-word is the hiki of Hiki no yatsu, the stem of hikishi, a variant of hikushi 
{KL . “ Proclaim your name” is an apt phrase, for the name, hototogisu, is supposed 
to represent the bird’s cry. For kwmoi see note 244. 

°82 Here Michi no oku, another poetic name for northern Honshi. 

*83 Since “the Kydgoku Middle Counselor ” was a term for Sadaie, Tameie’s father, 
the lady to whom Abutsu has reference here was her sister-in-law, whose appellation 
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Counselor, had assigned her with [the person] known as the Former 
Imperial Virgin of Fukakusa.*** Since this Imperial Lady (Kato- 
kumon’in) had been made the child of the Imperial Virgin, [the 
“ New Middle Counselor ” of Katokumon’in] had been passed on 
to her service. She was the elder sister of the “ Minister of Popular 
Affairs ” Suke,’** who had composed the poem, “'The seaweed- 
harvesting boat is rowed along.” *** She kept herself strictly 
concealed,**’ for, as the child of such 2 person, she would not let 
others hear the poor poen:s she composed. However, because of 
her anxiety over my distant trev~] skies, she wrote various touch- 
ing things and added in the text of her letter: 


Ika bakari 
ko o omou tsuru no 
tobi wakare 
Narawanu tabi no 
sora ni nakuran 


was obviously derived from her father’s post and the temple name of the lady she 
served. Katokumon’in FeeeFY BE was the temple name of Yoshiko #ef- (1234- 
1289), the daughter of the Emperor Chikyo FRAR (reigned 1221; died 1234). 

84 This was Hiroko ER-f-, the daughter of the Emperor Go-Toba. As a girl she 
served as the Imperial Virgin of the Ise Shrine (see note 240) from 1217 until 1221. 
She later lived in the Fukakusa PE EX district, a few miles south of Kydto. 

°*85 This other sister-in-law of Abutsu had as her appellation the name of her own 
post, Suke HAS, a grade of Palace Attendants of the Palace Attendants Office ranking 
after the Naishi (see Introduction, note 32), combined with the title, “ Minister of 
Popular Affairs” (Mimbukyo FEI). the head of one of the eight Ministries of 
the central government, which she probably derived from some male relative. 

286 The full poem as it appears in Scroll 15 of the Shokugosenshi (KKT 5.329) is: 

Nigorie ni 
uki mi kogaruru 
mokaribune 
Hate wa yukiki no 
kage dani mo mizu 
On the muddy inlet the seaweed harvesting 
I sadly yearn es 
boat ‘ 
is rowed along. 
At last even its shadow as it goes 
and comes disappears from sight. 


The meaning is, “ Just as this boat is lost to view, I who love you am forgotten and 
disappear.” Uki (7S or ie 3s ) is used as a pivot-word, and kogaruru has the 
double meaning of “rowed” 923 BB and “ yearned for” 4E BSB. 

287 That is to say she did not let others know she, too, composed poems. 
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“ How much the crane, thinking of its young as it 


ow you must : 
ng for your flies away, 

jildren. Must cry in its unfamiliar travel skies.” ** 
) 


288 


It was written as if it were not a poem, but it seemed to me to be 
less trivial than [the poems of] others. In reply I sent: 


Sore yue ni 
tobi wakaretemo 
\ ashitazu no 
Ko 0 omou kata wa 
nao z0 koishiki 


t is because It is for that reason that it has flown away, 
wap —. But the reed-field-crane still longs for the direction 
en tha 


aoe of her beloved young.?*® 


t how I long 


oo. I took this opportunity to write her of how the late Lay Priest 

prams about Great Counselor stood beside my pillow of grass **° and showed 

tong himself to me in dreams, thinking that she alone might find it 
touching. 


| 


Miyako made 
kataru mo tooshi 
omoi-ne ni 
Shinobu mukashi no 
| yume no nagori o 


It is distant—to tell of it as far as the capital, 
The memories of my dreams of other days, which 
come to me in my thought-filled sleep. 


) Hakanashi ya 
tabi-ne no yume ni 
mayoi kite 
Samureba mienu 
hito no omokage 


288 Tt was believed that cranes were particularly fond of their young (see note 320). 
The second verse has eight syllables, but the initial o 45 of omou does not count 
(see note 110). For the double meaning of naku, “ cry,” see note 201. 

#89 “ Reed-field-crane ” (ashitazu Jat FA #8) is simply a poetic name for the crane 
(tsuru $B ). SANo suggests that kata FV, “direction,” is used with its other meaning, 
“beach ” 1, as an engo for “crane.” In the fourth verse the initial o of omou again 


is not to be counted as a syllable. Most of the Zangetsushd texts and the modern 
texts based on them have kanashiki, “is sad about,” for koishiki, “longs for.” 
°° A figure of speech for one’s bed while traveling (see note 243). 
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How fleeting it is, coming wandering into the dreams 
of my travel sleep, 

The figure of the person, whom, on awakening, I 
see no more. 


Thus I wrote her, and she, again urgently seeking a messenger, 
sent me a reply. Though she was so secretive [about her poems], 
it was the occasion [which determined whether or not she would 
show them to others].°*** She told me: 


Azuma-ji no 
kusa no makura wa 
tookeredo 
Katareba chikaki 
inishie no yume 


“Though distant be the grass pillow on the eastern 
road, 

Close are they when spoken of—the dreams of the 
past. 


Tzuku yori 
tabi-ne no yume ni 
kayouran 
Omoi okitsuru 
tsuyu o tazunete 


“Whence comes he, frequenting your travel sleep 
and visiti the fallen dews 
And visiting } the fleeting world he left behind 


with regret? ” 292 


In the summer time word [from the capital] stopped to an 


Interruption of alarming extent, and I was exceedingly uneasy, and, when I heard 


communica- 
tions with 
the capital. 


that in the neighborhood of the capital the waves of the beach of 
Shiga had risen and there were disturbances between the “ moun- 
tain” and Miidera, I became increasingly uneasy.** On the 

291 Sashimo shinobi tamaerishimo orikara narikeri. This is, at best, a cryptic 


sentence. Presumably Abutsu is attempting to explain why this sister-in-law, despite 
her prejudice against showing her poems to others, sent Abutsu the two poems she 


quotes here. 

292 News” (tsuyu $e ) connotes “the fleeting pleasures of this world.” Okitsuru 
modifying “dews” means “fallen,” but the meaning of the combination omoi 
okitsuru is “to leave behind with regret,” which fits in with the connotation of 
“dews ” rather than with its literal meaning. 

2°38 See Introduction, p. 296. 
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twentieth of the eighth moon, at last, the awaited messenger 
arrived, and I gathered together and looked at the letters from 

) all of them, which had been held up for some time. From the 

Poems from Chamberlain Consultant *** came fifty poems which he had com- 

— posed, but of which he had not been able to make a clean copy. 
His poems had become very interesting. That eighteen **° of the 
fifty poems were worthy of marks [of excellence] was marvelous.*” 
No doubt I was biased in the darkness of my [mother’s] heart.” 
Among them was: 


Kokoro nomi 
hedatezu tote mo 
tabigoromo 
Yama-ji kasanaru 
ochi no shirakumo 


Long the road “Though our hearts at least are not far apart, oh 
between us, t ) lath 
but our hearts rave oan es, y 
are close Ah, the distant white clouds where mountain roads 
together. come one after another.” 298 
When I saw this poem, my heart was soothed and I was touched 
that he had composed it with his thoughts on my travel skies, so 
I added in small letters written beside this poem the following 
reply: 
Koi shinobu 


kokoro ya taguu 
asa yuu ni 
Yukite wa kaeru 
ochi no shirakumo 


Perhaps my loving, yearning heart accompanies 


them, 
The distant white clouds which morning and evening 


go and come [between us]. 


2°4The Kujo text has “the Chamberlain, Tamesuke,’ which may be preferable 


(see Introduction, p. 283). 
*°5 The Kujo text has “twenty-eight.” 
°° Tt is customary in Japan to put dots or circles beside characters or passages which 


are worthy of special note. 
*°7 « Darkness of the heart” (kokoro no yami s{>@ f¥]) is a cliché for the biased 


judgment or blind devotion of a parent. 

2°98“ Mountain roads come one after another” is literally “mountain roads are 
piled up” (yama-ji kasanaru yes Fay 4 ). Kasanaru, “are piled up,” is an engo 
for both “clothes” and “ clouds.” 





I weep at the 
thought of you 
so far away. 


Like the “ bell 
bug” in au- 
tumn, I raise 
my voice and 
weep as I think 
of my children 
left behind me 
in my travels. 
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Under the same heading of “ Travel ” he also had: 7° 


Karisome no 
kusa no makura no 
yoru yoru oO 
Omoi yaru ni mo 
sode zo tsuyukeki 


“Night after night with your temporary pillow of 
grass— 

When I think of this, my sleeves are damp with 
dew.” 300 


At this place also I added in writing the reply: 
Aki fukaki 


kusa no makura n2 
ware zo naku 
Furi sutete koshi 
suzumushi no ne o 


In late autumn on my grass 
with deep the autumn grass 
Ah, the cry of the “bell bug” which has deserted 

[its young].2°2 


t pillow I weep. 


Again, at the end of these fifty poems I added in writing some 
words. I commented in general on the composition of the poems *°” 
and with reference to him of old wrote down at the end: *” 


2°° Tt was customary to group poems together under headings such as “ Travel,” 
“Summer,” and “ Love.” 

809 My sleeves are damp with dew” is, of course, just a variation of the “ wet 
sleeves ” cliché, with “ dew ” serving as an engo for “ pillow of grass.” Kusa no makura, 
“pillow of grass,” like tabigoromo, “travel clothes,” is simply a figure suggesting 
“travel” (see note 290). Professor ELIssEEFF suggests that the difference between the 
two is that “travel clothes” emphasizes the actual process of traveling, while in 
“pillow of grass” the emphasis is on the separation from home. 

5° The double meaning of fukaki kusa is clear from the translation. The autumn 
figures correspond to the season, for the twentieth of the eighth moon, the day she 
received the poems from Tamesuke, fell in the second half of the autumn season. 
“Bell bug” is simply a literal translation of suzwmushi $BH#k, the homoeogryllus 
japonicus. The furi of furisutete, “ deserted,” separately means “to shake” and thus 
is an engo for the “bell” of “bell bug.” 

8°? The Kujo text has, “In general I praised the composition of the poems, but J 
also commented on how some should have been composed.” 

8°38 Here I follow the Kujé text. The Zangetsushé texts have, “and wrote down at 
the end the poem of him of old,” which would make the poem which follows Tameie’s 
rather than Abutsu’s creation. 
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Kore o miba 
tka bakari ka to 
omot izuru 
Hito ni kawarite 
ne koso nakarure 


If he could see it, how much [he would rejoice], 
And in the place of him who comes to mind, I am 
forced to weep.?°4 


I was also given thirty poems by the Chamberlain’s younger 
brother, Tamemori. “ Please give marks [of excellence] to them 
and also record in detail the bad [points],” he told me. This year 
he was just sixteen.*” Since his wording was poetic, [his poems] 
seemed sweet to me, and time and again in the darkness of my 
[mother’s] heart I was quite ridiculous [about them]. He, too, 
appeared to have composed his travel poems while thinking of me. 
They seemed to have been composed on the basis of the diary **° 
of my trip down here, which I had sent them. 


Tachi wakare 
Fuji no kemuri o 
mite mo nao 
Kokorobososa no 
ika ni soiken 


“‘ When, parting [from us], you saw the smoke of Fuji, 
How much the deeper did your sadness grow? ” °°7 


3°4T follow the Kujé text in the six syllable third verse (the iW of izuru does 
not count), rather than the Zangetsushd texts, which have omoitsuru, “of whom I 
thought.” 

8°5 See the Introduction, note 40. 

8°6 The Kujo text has “daily diary.” This presumably is a reference to the travel 
section of the Izayoi nikki itself. This passage and the fact that the third section 
in the Kujo text bears as a postscript the separate title, Azuma nikki 8 A ad, (Diary 
of the Eastland), have been used as proof of the thesis that parts one and two 
constitute the original Zzayot nikki and part three a later addition. 

*°7 Tachi, used here and in the following poem simply as a meaningless prefix to 
wakare, “ parting,’ can also mean “to rise” and thus is an engo for “smoke,” 
as is also bososa (hososa 3 ), literally “thinness,” in the word kokorobososa 
AS ies , “sadness.” In this and the following poem her earlier statement that 
smoke was not issuing from Fuji at this time is completely overlooked. This is an 
example of the traditionalistic approach to poetry, for “smoke” and “ Fuji” were 
traditionally associated with each other, and this association took precedence over 


observed fact. 


‘ 
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Again I wrote down in reply to this: 


Karisome ni 
tachi wakarete mo 
ko o omou 
Omoi o Fuji no 


kemuri to zo mishi 
As unending as 


the smoke Though we have parted only for a while, 
sees Pull: are My thoughts as I think of my children appear like 


my thought: ‘> 
? the smoke of Fuji. 


about my 
children. 
Ee The “Acting Middle Counselor” again wrote a letter in 
ce Metal, ~ After you went down there, I had no companion with 
whom to compose poetry, and, with autumn coming on, you have 
increasingly been in my mind, as alone I have gazed simply at 
the moon all night through. 
Azuma-ji no 
sora natsukashiki 
katami dani 
Shinobu namida ni 
kumoru tsuki kage 
anne Waite v - ee is dear to me 
ini win aul The sky of the eastern road | ‘a Retail 
venir of you, is memento indeed, 
as erences The moonlight, clouded over by my tears of 


because of the 


ing.” 308 
tears in my longing. 


eyes. 
In reply to this I wrote again of my longing for my old home. 
Kayourashi 
miyako no hoka no 
The scene you tsuki mite mo 
see there and Sora natsukashiki 


the scene be- 
fore my eyes 
here must ap- 


onaji nagame wa 


pear much the It seems to be similar—when I look at the moon 
same, for they away from the capital, 
are colored by I long 
our longing f ital] sky : i 
nging for [For the capital] sky Sisal shes i ging! scene is the 


each other. , 
same [with you]. 


8°§ The pivot-word in this and the following poem is natsukashiki. 
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Later many poems from the capital piled up. I shall write 
them down another time. 
) 
jet Four: (1) Oh, Shikishima, (1) Shikishima ya 
Ly ita (2) the land of Yamato, (2) Yamato no kuni wa 
-_ (5) of old, (3) ame tsuchi no 
ga of (3) when heaven and earth (4) hirake-hajimeshi 
i. (4) first commenced, (5) mukashi yori 
(6) the rock door was opened, (6) twa to o akete 
j (7) and beautiful (7) omoshiroki 
(8) words of divine songs (8) kagura no kotoba 
(9) were sung,?°9 (9) utaiteshi 
(10) being *1° thus an awesome (10) sareba kashikoki 
(11) precedent [for poetry] (11) tameshi tote 
i, manifold (13) which makes manifest the way (12) hijiri no miyo no 
tues of (12) of the sacred reigns of the (13) michi shiruku 
yetry. sages, 
(15) takes as its seeds (14) hito no kokoro o 
(14) the hearts of men, (15) tane to shite 
(17) puts into words (16) yorozu no waza o 
{ (16) countless deeds, (17) koto no ha ni 
(19) touches the hearts (18) onigami made mo 
(18) even of demons and gods,°"1 (19) aware tote 
23) tranquilizes (20) Yashima no hoka no 
(22) quietly the waves (21) yotsu no umi 
} (21) of the four seas (22) nami mo shizuka ni 
(20) beyond the Eight Islands,*1” (23) osamarite 
(25) softly makes #1* (24) sora fuku kaze mo 
\ (24) even the heaven blowing winds (25) yawaraka ni 
(26) not rustle the branches, (26) eda mo narasazu 
(28) and regulates the seasons (27) furu ame mo 
(27) even of the falling rains, and so (28) toki sadamareba 
™ antholo. (22) Many are the traces (29) kimegimi no 
shave been (31) [of those who,] obeying (30) mikoto no mama ni 
bn on (30) exactly the commands (31) shitagaite 
tperial (29) of successive rulers, (32) Wakanoura-ji no 
ee. (34) raked together (33) moshiogusa 
(33) seaweed (34) kaki atsumetaru 
) 309 For the mythology behind this passage, see note 101. For Shikishima, see note 


218. English grammar and syntax necessitate considerable rearrangement in the order 
of verses in the translation, which unfortunately breaks the smooth flow of concepts 
and phrases that is the chief virtue of the original chéka. 

510 Being” (tote) is taken from verse 11. 

11 Based on a phrase from the Japanese Preface of the Kokinshi (see note 101). 

#12 Yashima /\ &;. a poetic term for Japan. In ancient Japanese, ya, now the word 


) for “eight,” was commonly used to mean “many.” 


313 « Makes ” is taken from verse 26. 


~~ ——- 





Tamesuke, the 
descendant of 
three genera- 
tions of 
compilers of 
Imperial 
anthologies, 
inherited a 
manor from 
Tameie. 


Although he 
has proofs of 
this, perhaps 
because I, his 
mother, am of 
lowly origin, 
they have cut 
off from him 
the revenue of 
the Hosokawa 
estate his 
father left 
him with 
solemn 
pledges. 
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(32) on the road of Wakanoura.*14 (35) ato ooku 

(38) Following three generations (36) sore ga naka ni mo 
(37) whose fame remains (37) na o tomete 

(36) among them, (38) miyo made tsugishi 
(39) the child #25 (39) hito no ko no 

(41) received a bequest (40) oya no toriwaki 
(40) especially from his parent, (41) yuzuriteshi 

(43) and, although he even has (42) sono makoto sae 
(42) proofs *1° of this, (43) art nagara 

(49) perhaps for the fault (44) omoeba iyashi 

(48) that the seed was sown (45) Shinano naru 


. { Sonohara 
(47) in Sice womb 

(46) of the “ broom trees ” 
of the mother 


(46) sono hahakigi no 


(47) Sonohara ni 


(45) in Shinano, (48) tane o makitaru 
(44) which, on reflection, is lowly,*7 (49) toga tote ya 

(62) they have dammed (50) yo ni mo tsukae yo 
(61) the upper waters, (51) tkeru yo no 

(60) the waters which came down, (52) mi o tasuke yo to 


(59) as through 
a conduit i . uae 
Sie which depends (53) chigirt oku 

(58) precariously his life, (54) Suma to Akashi no 
(57) from the mountain strezm (55) tsuzuki naru 
(56) of Mt. Hosokawa, (56) Hosokawa-yama no 

= 3 lies next to 

(55) which he succeeded to 
Suma and Akashi ai 
(54) clearly and expressly 


(57) yamagawa no 


(58) wazuka ni inochs 


814 For Wakanoura and “rake together seaweed,” see note 110. Again kaku, “to 
rake,” also carries the meaning of “to write.” 

1° Hito no ko, literally, “child of a person,” here meaning Tamesuke. 

518 Makoto, literally, “ truth.” 

*17 This passage, with its apparently obscure references, is built around the pun 
found in the place name Sonohara BR ; which can mean, “this womb” EO fi, 
The pun is carried further by the term “broom trees” (hahakigi ay ), including 
the element haha, which can mean “mother” ff. Sonohara was located on an 
important highway in the Province of Shinano fj, and the “broom trees” were a 
famous clump of trees there which from a distance looked as if a broom were pro- 
truding above it. These names were well known in Japanese literature, appearing, 
for example, in a poem by Sakanove Korenori Jg_E4¢ Hl) (d.930) in Scroll 11 of 
the Shinkokinshi (KKT 4.529). 

818 The pivot-word is the kake of kakehi FRE . “conduit,” which also serves as the 
verb “depends” Uy. 

319“ The water . . . from the mountain stream of Mt. Hosokawa ” (lit., Mt. Narrow 
Stream), of course means the revenues from the Hosokawa estate, which lay about 
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‘As a result, 

Tamesuke is 
Snow without 
support. 


For his sake I 
shave come to 
‘Kamakura. 


But, since I 
am unimpor- 
tant and the 
government is 
busy, my plea, 
\this spring of 
the fourth year 
(1280) since I 
left Kyoto, is 
still un- 
| answered. 


In what dis- 
repair my old 
/home must be 
hy now, 
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(58) with the pledge, (59) kakehi tote 

(50) “ May you go forth and serve (60) tsutaisht mizu no 
your ruler 

(52) and may it support you (61) minakami mo 

(51) all your life,” (62) seki tomerarete 

(63) and now, just (63) ima wa tada 

(65) like a fish (64) kuga ni agareru 

(64) which has climbed up on land (65) to no goto 

(67) or like a boat (66) kajio taetaru 

(66) with a broken sculling rope,*® (67) fune no goto 

(68) with no one to depend upon, (68) yoru kata mo naku 

(69) he is sorely grieved. (69) wabi hatsuru 

(70) Thinking of its young thus, (70) ko o omou tote 

(71) the crane of night,?2° (71) yoru no tsuru 

(73) went forth from (72) naku naku miyako 

(72) the capital, crying, crying, (73) ideshikado 

(74) but, I am of little consequence, (74) mt wa kazu narazu 

(76) and the affairs of the world (75) Kamakura no 

(75) at Kamakura (76) yo no matsurigoto 

(77) grow thick, and so (77) shigekereba 

(79) the ha too $71 (78) kikoe ageteshi 

(78) with which I make my plea (79) koto no ha mo 

(80) - caught in the at ion (80) eda ni komorite 
in the boughs, unopened 

(81) plum blossoms (81) ume no hana 

(83) [witness] the advent (82) yo tose no haru ni 

(82) of the spring of the fourth year. (83) narinikert 

(86) Abandoned to the winds (84) yukue mo shiranu 

(85) of the heavens, (85) nakazora no 


twelve miles across the hills north of Suma Fi te and Akashi Aq, located on the 
shores of the Inland Sea about five and eleven miles respectively west of the center 
of modern Kobe. Akashi, like Hosokawa, was in the Province of Harima, but Suma 
lay across the border in Settsu Heat. Suma and Akashi are probably mentioned 
here because they suggest the words sumu PES, “to clear up,” and akashi BA L. 
“clear,” which would have a lucky association in connection with the Hosokawa 
lawsuit. 

82° Vakeno no kigisu, yoru no tsuru BEBE DO HEF-. 7D HE , “a pheasant in a 
burning field, a crane at night,” are two figures for self-sacrificing parental love often 
coupled together to form a common proverb. 

21 The ha in koto no ha 3 O HE, “words,” literally means “leaves” and fits in 
with the figure of “affairs” which “grow dense.” 

822 Fda ni komorite FX (7 HE 5 CT is in a sense a pivot-word, for it applies to both 
the “ words ” above and to the “ plum blossoms” below and thus serves to compare her 
unanswered plea to unopened buds on a plum tree, waiting for a touch of spring to 
burst forth. 





At this rate, 
what will hap- 
pen to the true 
tradition of 
Japanese 
poetry? 


This is a 
serious matter 
not simply for 
the family but 
for everyone. 


If justice 
prevails, they 
will see that 
my documents 
are not 
forgeries. 
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which know not their desti- 
nation, 

my old home, 

with its eaves falling to ruin 

and its “small crab ” 

cobwebs 


asd in what condition 323 


(91) 
(93) 
(92) 


(94) 
(96) 


(95) 

(97) 

(98) 
(100) 

(99) 
(103) 
(102) 
(101) 
(110) 
(107) 
(106) 
(105) 
(104) 
(108) 
(109) 
(114) 


(115) 
(113) 
(112) 
(111) 


might it now be? 

jeweled catalpa) | 
if the} writings,?24 
the heritage from successive 

generations, 
thus rot away, 
and if they abandon even the 
way 
of Ashihara,?25 
what will be the outcome? 
On reflection, 
is this merely a plaint 
which is private? 
Rather is it 
a bitter precedent 
for the world. 
If they should think that 
the traces of the brush 
written down and left 
in various forms 
with the future in mind 
are indeed 
deceptions, 
for a moment 
appealing to 
let them ask, ace 
the paper mulberry pendants 
of Tadasu 

which A 
into justice.?°6 


in the grove} 


(86) 


(87) 
(88) 
(89) 


(90) 
(91) 
(92) 
(93) 


(94) 
(95) 


(96) 

(97) 

(98) 

(99) 
(100) 
(101) 
(102) 
(103) 
(104) 
(105) 
(106) 
(107) 
(108) 
(109) 
(110) 
(111) 


(112) 
(113) 
(114) 
(115) 


kaze ni makasuru 


furusato wa 
nokiba mo arete 
sasagani no 


tkasama ni ka wa 


narinuran 


yo yo no ato aru 


tamazusa mo 


sate kuchi hateba 
Ashihara no 


michi mo sutarete 
ika naran 

kore o omoeba 
watakushi no 
nageki nomi ka wa 
yo no tame mo 
tsuraki tameshi to 
narinubeshi 
yukusaki kakete 
samazama ni 

kaki nokosareshi 
fude no ato 
kaesugaesu mo 
itsuwari to 
omowamashikaba 
kotowari o 


tadasu no mori no 
yuushide ni 
yayoya isasaka 


kakete toe 


%23 The pivot-word is the i of ikasama AN{PJ RE, “ what condition,” which alone can 
mean “cobwebs.” This in turn has inspired the use of sasagani “small crab,” the 
usual pillow-word for “spider,” in the preceding line (see note 163). 

8°4 For tamazusa, “ jeweled catalpa,” see note 255. The “if” is from verse 94. 

825 Ashihara Jit is another ancient poetic name for Japan, and consequently “the 
way of Ashihara,” like “the way of Shikishima,” means “ Japanese poetry.” 

8° These lines center around the pivot-word found in the place name, Tadasu £L; 
which literally means, “to examine.” The grove of Tadasu stood beside the Lower 
Kamo (Shimo-Kamo “PRT ) Shrine in the northeastern part of Kyétd. Yashide 
JARABE. “paper mulberry pendants,” are intricately shaped pieces of cloth made 
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te Kama- (121) If they **? forget not (116) midarigawashiki 

pone (120) the admonition left them, (117) sue no yo ni 

vir tradition (119) which says, does it not, (118) asa wa ato naku 

if rendering (117) that in the final age (119) narinu to ka 

trict justice, (116) of disorder, (120) tsame okishi o 

dle — (118) “all trace of hemp is gone,” (121) wasurezuba 

Ly niens. (123) someone (122) yugameru koto o 
(124) will straighten (123) mata tare ka 
(122) that which is now bent.228 (124) hiki naosubeki 
(125) With this alone in mind, (125) to bakari ni 

} (127) I trust in them, (126) mi o kaerimizu 
(126) unmindful of my [humble] self. (127) tanomu zo yo 

fow much this (128) When I hear of that time, (128) sono yo o kikeba 

ese . i: (129) ah, then (129) sate mo sa wa 

abel “7 (132) her feelings, too, (130) nokoru yomogi to 

bochinari.” (133) were thus, (131) kakochiteshi 
(131) as she complained (132) hito no nasake mo 
(130) about “the mugwort which (133) kakarikeri 


remains.” 329 
(135) Being a region (134) onaji Harima no 
from the paper mulberry which are hung as sacred offerings around a shrine. Kakete 
toe in this context can mean, “ let them ask, appealing to,” but the more literal meaning 
of kakete, “hanging up,” is also to be understood as a sort of engo for “ pendants.” 
°°7 Tn translating Japanese, the translator normally must supply his own pronouns. 
I assume that these passages have reference to her judges in Kamakura or the 
} Kamakura authorities in general. 
828 This passage is built around a well-known poem by H6s6 Yasutoki 4b VE RSAF 
(1183-1242), who served as the Regent (Shikken HE ) of the Kamakura government 
} from 1224 until his death. This poem, to be found in Scroll 17 of the Shinchokusensha 
(KKT 5.160), runs as follows: 
Yo no naka ni 
| asa wa ato naku 
narinikeri 
Kokoro no mama no 
yomogi nomi shite 


} 
In the world, all trace of hemp is gone, 
And there is only the mugwort of self-willed hearts. 


Hemp is noted for its straightness and therefore is a symbol of “ order” and “ justice,” 
while mugwort is a symbol of “ disorder ” and “ injustice.” Abutsu has taken Yasutoki’s 
poem as a warning to his successors. By substituting for the first verse the two 
verses, midarigawashiki—sue no yo ni, “in the final age of disorder,” she has empha- 
sized the Buddhist concept implicit in Yasutoki’s poem that during each epoch of 
world history there was a steady deterioration producing a final period of disorder. The 
people of the late Heian and Kamakura periods in Japan believed that they were 


; living in such a “ final age of disorder.” 
82° This obscure reference is explained in the First Postscript in Appendix A. 


8 





Since both 
estates are in 
Harima, this 
time, as then, 
right will 
surely triumph, 


If justice is 
done, it will 
redound to the 
glory of the 
Kamakura 
government. 


I make a poetic 
prayer for the 
long life of the 
Kamakura 
rulers. 
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(134) in the same Harima (135) sakai tote 

(137) and drawing water (136) hitotsu nagare o 
(136) from a single stream, (137) kumishikaba 

(138) the clear waters of Nonaka, (1388) Nonaka no shimizu 
(139) though stagnant, (139) yodomu to mo 
(141) are returning (140) moto no kokoro ni 
(140) to their original nature.**° (141) makasetsutsu 
(144) If there merely be theevidence, (142) todokoori naki 
(143) “ watery stemmed ” 331 (143) mizuguki no 

(142) and unobstructed, (144) ato sae araba 
(145) more and more (145) ttodoshiku 

(147) the morning sunshine (146) Tsurugaoka-be no 
(146) around Tsurugaoka,?*? (147) asa hi kage 


(148) with the brightness of eight (148) ya chi yo no hikari 
thousand generations, 


(149) will shine increasingly, (149) sasht soete 
(150) and this brilliant age (150) akirakeki yo no 
(151) will be still more glorious. (151) nao mo sakaen 


Nagakare to 
asa yuu inoru 
kimi ga yo o 
Yamato kotoba ni 
kyoo zo nobetsuru 


My lord’s reign, for which I pray morning and 
evening that it may be long, 
May it be prolonged 
} I tell of it 
Yamato.?38 


f today in the language of 


83°“ Original nature”’ is literally “original heart” (moto no kokoro), and “are 
returning ” is literally “are yielding” (makasetsutsu). Verses 140 and 141 may have 
the secondary meaning of, “I leave it up to the inherent honesty of the judges.” 
Abutsu’s reference to “the clear waters of Nonaka” as a figure for the righting of 
injustice is obviously based on the poem by “the daughter of Toshinari” quoted 
in the First Postscript. 

331 Watery stemmed” (mizuguki no), a pillow-word for things that are young 
and fresh (see note 98), here modifies “evidence,” literally “remains” (ato), which, 
since it consists of documents, can be thought of as “ jeweled catalpa” (see note 255), 
which in turn can be considered “ young” or “fresh.” Mizuguki no ato, “ watery- 
stemmed remains,” has become a cliché for “ writings.” 

882 See Introduction, note 87. 

533 See Introduction, p. 298 and note 88. “Language of Yamato” here means 
“Japanese poetry.” Nobetsuru has the double meaning of “be prolonged” (3&) 
and “ tell of ” (ut). 
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APPENDIX A 


POsTSCRIPTS 


In the present printed form of the Izayoi nikki, two postscripts 
follow immediately after the chdka and are usually printed as 
integral parts of the text. They are called literally “ rearscripts ” 
(uragaki 324 ) , for they originally were comments added on the 
reverse side of the scrolls on which the Izayoi nikki was written. 
The first postscript is obviously an explanatory note to verses 
128-141 of the chéka. The second postscript is a comment on the 
Izayoi nikki as a whole. 


First Postscript 


As a postscript to the passage, “She complained about ‘ the 
mugwort which remains’ ”: ** 

The daughter of Lord Toshinari, the Master of the Empress 
Dowager’s Household,*** received from her father and controlled 
a place called the Koshibe manor of the Province of Harima,'** 
but many were the obstructions caused by the steward, and so, of 


834 This “ rearscript ” presumably was originally written on the reverse side of that 
portion of the original scroll which carried on the obverse side the passages commented 
upon. When the “ rearscript ” was later shifted to the end of the manuscript, a copyist 
probably added this introductory statement, since in its new position it was no longer 
clear to what passage this comment had reference. 

835 Toshinari, Tameie’s grandfather, was commonly known by his post of Master of 
the Empress Dowager’s Household (Kotaikégi no daibu BARB ROKK ). The 
famous poetess known as “the daughter of Toshinari” (Shunzei-kys no musume 
{ Be Hz , literally “the daughter of Lord Shunzei”’) is represented by twenty-nine 
poems in the Shinkokinshi alone and by a private collection of 127 poems, called the 
Shunzeikys no jo no sha fERCHMACHE (The Collection of the Daughter of Lord 
Shunzet), which is printed in Scroll 271 of the Gunsho ruiju (10.136-147). By birth 
she was Toshinari’s granddaughter, the child of his daughter, but he adopted her as 
his own daughter. She was married to Minamoto Michitomo, one of the compilers 
of the Shinkokinsha (see Appendix E), but he later abandoned her. 

88° Koshibe eeaaly (or BEY) is on the Ibo EPR River, a little less than ten 
miles northwest of Himeji Anes. “The daughter of Toshinari”’ is sometimes thought 
to be the authoress known as the Koshibe zenni B&7{iPHJE , literally “the Zen nun 
of Koshibe,” who left the work known as the Koshibe zenni shosoku BeBe TH Ass 
(News from the Zen Nun of Koshibe). 
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old, without making of it a special lawsuit, she composed and 
presented to the former Governor of Musashi *** the following 
poem, which made a plaint bearing on the poem in the Shincho- 
kusen(shi), I believe, which runs, “ There is only the mugwort of 
self-willed hearts: ” *** 
Kimi hitori 
ato naki asa no 
mi o shiraba 


nokoru yomogi no 
kazu o kotoware 


the seed of the hemp 
S I “e = * 
wr pceigy If you my lord alone know } that I am of the hemp 
among the now gone without trace, 
multitude of Judge the numerous mugwort which remain.” 339 
evil men, 
render justice . . ; ‘ 
nai Whereupon, without even deliberating [over it], they stopped all 


the twenty-one legal infractions of the steward. Later, when 
passing the clear waters of Nonaka,**° she composed the poem: 


Wasurarenu 
moto no kokoro no 
arigao ni 
Nonaka no shimizu 
kage o dani mishi 


887 H630 Yasutoki. 

388 See Text, note 328. 

83° Mi here is used with the double meaning of “seed” P§¥ and “self” H . “The 
numerous mugwort” is more literally “the number of the mugwort” (yomogi no 
kazu). 

#40 The clear waters of Nonaka” EFAA, located at Iwaoka #+[MJ, about five 
miles northwest of Akashi in Harima, were often mentioned in Japanese literature, 
as in the following anonymous poem from Scroll 17 of the Kokinsha (KKT 3.180): 

Inishie no 
Nonaka no shimizu 
nurukeredo 
Moto no kokoro o 
shiru hito zo kumu 
Though the clear waters of ancient Nonaka are tepid, 
One who knows their original nature draws water 
from them. 


By “tepid” the poet implies “stagnant.” The whole poem expresses the continuation 
of an emotional attitude, such as love, after the original basis for this emotion has 


disappeared. 
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“ Appearing to have its original, never to be for- 
gotten nature, 

In the clear waters of Nonaka, I saw even my 
reflection.” 


This was composed while she was going down to the manor of 
Koshibe. It is in the Shinchokusen( shi) °** 

Written on the first day of the third moon of the sixth year of 
Einin (1298) 3 


Second Postscript 


This person called Abutsu-bé *** was the wife of Tameie, the 
son of Sadaie. She had five children.*** It is the diary of her trip 
when she went down to Kamakura in order to bring litigation 
over the seizure by Tameuji, [the son of Tameie] by a different 
mother, of the manor of Hosokawa in Harima, left her by Tameie. 
Tameuji also went down to Kamakura to plead his case, and both 
of them died in Kamakura.**’ The suit did not go to Tameuji. 
Abutsu was a person called Shijd of Ankamon’in. She was the 
mother of Tamesuke. 


341 Actually the poem is in Scroll 19 of the Shokukokinsha (KKT 5.640) where it 
has the introductory statement, “As she passed the clear waters of Nonaka, having 
in her old age grown tired of living in the capital.” 

342 5 4{=. This means that this postscript was written only eighteen years after 
the choka. 

343 Bal ib ie. Bo, usually written $F rather than Jf, was a term for the abode of 
a Buddhist cleric and thus came to be used as a suffix to the names of monks and nuns. 

%44 Kindachi ZS, a term of respect for the children of high nobles. 

345 See Introduction, pp. 298-299. 
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APPENDIX B 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES **° 


1. Texts and Commentaries.—None of the existing manuscripts 
of the Izayoi nikki is very old. We have, however, several early 
printed editions, starting with one printed in Kydto in 1659. The 
next is that contained in the Fusé6 shiydshi KRPERE , a col- 
lection of about 300 older works assembled by Toxucawa Mitsu- 
kuni #@JIIZ6B] (1628-1700) and printed in 1689. I have seen 
neither of these two earliest printed texts. The third printed text 
is in the Gunsho ruiju ETFRAGE °*" the tremendous collection of 
1273 literary and historical works assembled between 1779 and 
1819 by the famous blind scholar, Hanawa Hokiichi *##O— 
(1746-1821) . 

By far the greatest of the commentaries on the Izayoi nikki and 
at the same time the earliest is the Izayoi nikki zangetsushé FAN 
# A #222 , first printed in 1824.°*° The first two scrolls are 
the work of the well-known Tokugawa scholar, OyamMapa Tomo- 
kiyo “PHA S%F (1783-1847) and the third of his disciple H6s6 
Tokichika AttkFFAD (1802-1877). The Izayoi nikki text in the 
Zangetsushé is a careful collation of seven previous texts, four of 
them manuscripts and the others the three earlier printed texts. 
The notes in this commentary cover a wide field of philological, 


346 For the sake of convenience both for the student interested in bibliography and 
for the more general reader wishing to avoid it, I have gathered most of the bibli- 
ographical information which lies behind this study into this Appendix and have 
excluded it, as far as possible, from the text and footnotes of the remainder of this 
work. Only in the case of bibliographical notices bearing on specific points in the 
Introduction, Text, or Appendices, but not on the subject as a whole, have I put the 
information into the notes instead of into this Appendix. Unless especially noted, I 
have cited only texts, books, and articles which I have had a chance to examine 
personally. I have not included references to the many standard encyclopaedic works 
which must be used in a study of this sort. 

347 Scroll 332 (11 [1899 ed.].1036-1054). In the Gunsho ruiju and in the 1659 printed 
edition, the work is called the Isayoi no nikkiv 3 $ AD ARE. while it is called 
the Isayoi no ki WS £ ODZE in the Fuso shiiydshi. 

348 Now to be found printed as the Izayoi nikki zangetsushd hochi ize in the 
Kokubun chishaku zensho BQ3C#EFEAE of 1909. 
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literary, historical, and geographical materials and include numer- 
ous quotations from many sources. The text in the Zangetsushd 
has been the basis for almost all later editions of the work and 
the notes the starting point for every serious study of the Izayoi 
nikke. 

IsntyaMa Tetsuro in his very valuable Nihon bungaku shoshi 
(pp. 530-536) points out that three of the manuscripts used in 
the Zangetsusho have since been lost, but he lists eight other 
manuscripts which remain. IsHtyAMa also lists six recent print- 
ings of the text and fifteen texts with commentaries printed since 
1885. Of these I have seen the texts in the Nihon bungaku zensho 
HARRAY (Vol. 3); the rather fully annotated text in the 
Shinshaku Nihon bungaku sdsho FR A AZCBR Series; the 
text in the Heianché nikkishi PRA ARA (pp. 515-550) in the 
Yuhodo Series; and the text in the Kéchi Nihon bungaku taikei 
REA AIK (3.409-439). In addition I have consulted the 
text printed in 1934 as No. 984 of the Iwanami bunko #83CiE 
Series and the text with full translation into modern Japanese by 
Fusrmura Saku HATE in Vol. 8 of the Gendaigo-yaku koku- 
bungaku zensha PKaiee BABA (Tokyo, 1937) 181-251, 
341-380). The last two are, of course, not listed in IsHryaMa’s 
book, which came out in 1934. 

Of the commentaries, I have consulted, in addition to the 
Zangetsush6, Mrx1 loeda =KAAKE, Izayoi nikki kdgi AKA 
aise (Tokyo, 1905); Sano Yasutard 2EFRABB , Izayoi nikki 
shinshaku TA Hak (Tokysd, 1930 and 1937) ; and Komuro 
Yoshizd “hb h=, Izayoi nikki zenshaku TAK AGA (Tokyo, 
1930) .**° The last two contain, in addition to copious notes, so- 
called translations, but these are in reality not translations so 
much as restatements of the story in modern Japanese with many 
amplifications for the sake of clarity. The notes in these com- 
mentaries are for the most part based on the Zangetsushé and 
often fail to show the results of recent research work. 

I have used as my basic text that found in SANo’s commentary 


84° Komuro also has published a volume called simply Izayoi nikki, which contains 
the text with a few simple notes (Téky6, 1928). 
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and have checked it against the text in Komuro’s commentary 
and those in the Zangetsush6, the Shinshaku Nihon bungaku 
sdsho, and the Iwanami text. For the most part the textual 
variants are few and of such minor importance that the differences 
could not be shown in translation. I have not noted these varia- 
tions in the footnotes except where there is a significant difference 
in meaning, or, where several texts have the same variant in one 
of the poems. 

The chief textual variants come from the Iwanami text, which 
is the only one not stemming from the series of texts used in the 
Zangetsusho. The Iwanami text, which was edited by Tamar 
Kosuke =F, is based on a manuscript formerly in the pos- 
session of the family of Prince Kus6 JUt%® and consequently is 
known as the Kujo text, a term which I have used throughout the 
notes to the translation. According to a postscript, the Kujé tex 
was copied from a manuscript by Mochitame, Abutsu’s great- 
great-grandson and the progenitor of the Summo-reIzeEr family. 
It is now owned by Sasaki Nobutsuna. The Kujo text carries the 
name of Abutsu ki "UWI (Record of Abutsu) and gives the 
special title of Azuma nikki KH Hak (Eastern Diary) to the third 
section which tells of Abutsu’s stay in Kamakura. It omits the 
choka altogether **® and in its place has the Abutsu kana fuju. 
This shows clearly that the chéka is not really an organic part of 
the Izayoi nikki. On the basis of the separate title for the third 
section and the fact that the poems quoted from the Izayot nikki 
in the Fubokush6 are all taken from the second section, TAMAI 
comes to the conclusion that Section three, also, is not to be 
regarded as originally an integral part of the text but merely an 
accidental addition to it.*** 

A curious work called the Abutsu Azuma kudari PH ¢ 72 5 
(or PUBS 5), to be found on pages 61-113 of the Iwanami 


359 Tamal, however, has included the chdka text in his edition as it appears in the 
Fus6é shiiyoshi. 

351 Tt should be noted that the Kujé text and the quotations from the Izayoi nikki 
in the Fubokushé are often in agreement on points in which they differ from the 
Zangetsushé texts. This would suggest some special relationship between the Kujo 
text and the text used by Nagakiyo when compiling the Fubokushd. This relationship 
deserves the attention of future students of the Izayoit nikki texts. 
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text, is often called a variant text of the Jzayoi nikki. It tells 
much the same story as the Jzayoi nikki and even includes some 
of the same poems. However, it is written in the third person and 
appears to be a later novelistic treatment of the material found 
in the Izayor nikki. Its many additions and embellishments natur- 
ally cannot be accepted as historical fact.** 


2. Studies on Abutsu and the Izayoi Nikki—Perhaps the best 
all-round account of Abutsu and the Izayoi nikki is to be found in 
the essay by Tamat at the back of the Iwanami text (pp. 115- 
158). He includes a good biographical study, a detailed account 
of the Hosokawa lawsuit, and a study of the texts of the [zayor 
nikki, particularly the Kujo text, and of the Abutsu Azuma kudari. 
TAMaAI also covered much the same bibliographical material on 
the Izayot nikki in an earlier article entitled “Izayoi nikki no 
genkei ” FAH ROI in Kokugo to kokubungaku Bank t 
J3C4% 7 (1930). No. 6. 769-781. Tamati also has a brief discus- 
sion of the Izayoi nikki and the Utatane no ki in Section 8 of his 
Kamakura jidai no nikki kiko SAE RARO GB ° EFT 2° 

Sano at the back of his commentary (pp. 172-208) has a fairly 
complete discussion of Abutsu and the Izayot nikki. A very valu- 
able study is also to be found in Ikepa Kikan WH && , Kyitei 
joryi nikki bungaku SKE A GEIC# * He includes a discus- 
sion of the Utatane no ki and a shorter discussion of the Abutsu 
Azuma kudar. Another study of Abutsu’s life, with an analysis 
of her character, is to be found in Icummura Taira THA: 
“ Abutsu-ni—etsureki to seikaku PUGHE ° BAREL HERS in Kokugo 
to kokubungaku 6 (1929). No. 8. 1541-1558. IcurmurRA also has 


852 A basic study of the texts of the Abutsu Azuma kudari is to be found in Kawase 
Kazuma JI] }#§— 55, “Genzon ‘ Abutsu Azuma kudari’ no gembon ni tsuite ” B25 ea 
‘Pl PEEP bb? DIBA BEV T in Shoshigaku PERE 1(1933). No. 5, 
401-410. 

853 Published in Vol. 15 of the Nihon bungaku H AX 3S Series of the Iwanamn 
koza FAURE ik PE (1932). Section 6 concerns the Kaidoki and the Tokan kikd and 
Section 9 the Saga no kayoi and other works by Asukat Masaari. 

%4 Tokyd, 1927, pp. 335-400, in two chapters entitled “ Utatane no ki to Izayoi 
nikki” > 727242 Dab & FAW ARE and “Ankamon’in Shijé ni tsuite ” Tee 
PHBEDOK IZ OWT. 
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a critical study of her various works in “ Abutsu-ni no sakuhin to 
sono hihyé ” URED fF int < DUH in Kokugakuin zasshi B® 
BeHe it 36 (1930). No. 4. 17-28; No. 6. 16-31. Perhaps the best 
discussion of the literary qualities of the Izayoi nikki is to be 
found in Kazamaki Keijird 32 XH. “ Abutsu-ni no bungaku 
(toku ni Izayoi nikki ni cite)” PUGE DBCS FF t= TAB A REI 
“Tt) in Kokugo to kokubungaku 6 (1929). No. 10, 1917-1940. 

A basic study of the Hosokawa lawsuit is to be found in 
Marsut Ki #8 9F&R, “ Izayoi nikki seiritsu no kien-taru Hosokawa- 
shd no soshéd ni tsuite ” TAK Hiab ILD HK Ze S MITE D HF aD 
(BEY CT in Kokugo to kokubungaku 9 (1932). No. 11. 1967- 
1987. Two earlier and less satisfactory studies of the same 
problem are Keigi-an RZEHE , “ Izayoi nikki ni mietaru Hosokawa- 
sh6 no soshé ni tsukite ” T7N%#& A LUZ Sd Z 12 S MVNHED BE A UR 
2 C in Rekishi chiri 5 (1903). No. 5. 426-437, and Hort Hide 
JEFF, “ Abutsu-ni soshd no kiin ni kan-suru shinsetsu ni tsukite ” 
PPE Fi ORE RICE ST SSBC OS T in Kokugakuin zasshi 12 
(1906). No. 8. 23-32. 


3. General Works and Translations—The brief outline of 
trends in Japanese literature in the late classic and early feudal 
periods included in the introduction is based in part on the excel- 
lent summary in Fustmura Saku, Kaitei kokubungakushi sdsetsu 
Ocal BACB RBSE (Tokyo, 1926) and still more on the surpris- 
ingly comprehensive outline of the history of Japanese literature 
in Tsucira Jun KW, Kokubungakushi shinké6 BAICBS Mies 
(Toky6, 1932). Reference also was made to two older but more 
specialized studies, Fustoxka Sakutaro JRRIfFAES, Kamakura 
Muromachi jidai bungakushi RE BV RARER (Tokyo, 1915), 
and Nomura Hachiro EFAS ABB, Zoho Kamakura jidai bungaku 
shinron FRR EK am (Tokyo, 1922) . 

The general works in Western languages are of far less value 
than these accounts in Japanese. Aston, in A History of Japanese 
Literature (London, 1898; reprinted 1908), gives a short notice 
about the Izayoi nikki and makes the only previous translation of 
any part of this work, a brief selection including two poems from 
the travel section for the twenty-sixth day of the tenth moon (pp. 





\ 
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157-158) . However, he devotes less than one full page (p. 159) 
to poetry between the early tenth century and the seventeenth 
century. J. Ingram Bryan in his very short book, The Literature 
of Japan (London, 1929), makes brief reference to the Izayoi 
nikki and the Hyakunin isshu (pp. 94, 95). Kuni Marsvo, in his 
equally brief Histoire de la littérature japonaise des temps archai- 
ques a@1935 (Paris, 1935) , mentions the Izayoi nikki, the Hyakunin 
isshu, and the Shinkokinshi (p. 63) . 

By far the best general accounts in Western languages of the 
literature of this period are to be found in German. Karl FLorenz, 
in his Geschichte der japanischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1909), 
discusses Abutsu and the Izayot nikki at somewhat greater length 
than Aston (pp. 318-320) and has a relatively detailed study of 
some of the imperial anthologies which followed the Kokinshi 
and the poetry of the time (pp. 147-155, 263-290) .. W. GuNbERT, 
in his more recent Die japanische Literatur (Wildpark-Potsdam, 
1929) , makes only brief mention of the Izayoi nikki (p. 74) but 
devotes considerable space to post-Kokinshi poetry. Tomitsu 
OxasakI, in his Geschichte der japanischen Nationalliteratur 
(Leipzig, 1899) , does no more than mention the [zayoi nikki,°* 
but he follows the traditional Japanese approach to literature by 
putting primary emphasis on poetry, and he does mention several 
of the post-Kokinsha imperial anthologies. 

Curtis Hidden Pacg, in his interesting historical study, Japanese 
Poetry: An Historical Essay with Two Hundred and Thirty 
Translations (Boston and New York, 1923), has a short chapter 
on some of the anthologies, imperial and private, which followed 
the Kokinshu, though he mentions none of the imperial antholo- 
gies after the ninth, the Shinchokusenshi (pp. 51-58). Pace also 
has a slightly longer chapter on the Hyakunin isshu (pp. 59-70) . 
Arthur WALEy, has some very fine translations of tanka with a 
short but valuable introduction in his Japanese Poetry: The Uta’ 
(Oxford, 1919; reprinted 1946). He has translated poems from 
ten of the imperial anthologies, including one by Abutsu’s son, 


855 He calls it the Isayoi-Nikki (p. 77). 
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Tamesuke. Basil Hall Cuamperuatn, in his pioneer work, The 
Classical Poetry of the Japanese (London, 1880) , translates tanka 
only from the Man‘yoshu and Kokinshi. M1yamonrt Asataro, in 
his monumental Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry Ancient and 
Modern (Toky6, 1936), includes eight poems by Toshinari (1. 
370-375) , seven by Sadaie (1. 409-414), and two by Tameie (1. 
429-430). He includes a brief acount of the twenty-one imperial 
anthologies in the introduction to this work (1. 21-31) . This intro- 
duction and some of the same poems by Toshinari, Sadaie, and 
Tameie are also to be found in Mryamort’s later work, An 
Anthology of Japanese Poetry (Tdkyé, 1938). Clara A. Watsu, 
The Master Singers of Japan (New York, 1910) has a single poem 
by Sadaie. Léon de Rosny, Anthologie japonaise: poésies anciennes 
et modernes (Paris, 1871) includes twenty-five poems from the 
Hyakunin isshu, and Michel Revon, Anthologie de la littérature 
japonaise des origines au XXe siécle (Paris, 1910) includes five 
from this collection.*”® 

The Hyakunin isshu has also been the subject of frequent indi- 
vidual studies by Western scholars and has been repeatedly trans- 
lated. Among the more important translations of this work are: 


F. V. Dicxins, Hyak Nin Is‘shiu or Stanzas by a Century of 
Poets (London, 1866) . 


Clay MacCau ey, “ Hyakunin-isshu (Single Songs of a Hundred 
Poets) ,” TASJ 27 (1899) , Part 4, i-xxxi, 1-155.°°" 

William N. Porter, A Hundred Verses from Old Japan (Oxford, 
1909). 


85°'The same five poems are translated into German in ApLER-REvon, Japanische 
Literatur: Geschichte und-Auswahl von den Anfdngen bis zur neusten Zeit (Frankfurt 
am Main), three-fourths of which, according to the introduction, is identical with 
Revon’s original anthology in French. Georges Bonneau, Anthologie de la poésie 
japonaise (Paris, 1935) does not include poems by any of the poets we are particularly 
interested in in this study. 

357 Also published as a separate volume under the title Hyakunin-isshu (Single Songs 
of a Hundred Poets) and Nori no hatsu-ne (The Dominant Note of the Law) (Yoko- 


hama, 1917). 
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The two greatest miscellanies of the early feudal period, the 
H6j0ki and Tsurezuregusa, have been translated into English.*** 
Among the diaries and travel accounts, we have translations of 
the Sarashina nikki of 1059-1060,°°° the Tokan kikd,?® and a less- 
known work called Ise daijingi sankeiki PBKIWE Basse (Ac- 
count of a Pilgrimage to the Great Shrine of Ise) of 13422" For 
purposes of comparison with the Izayoi nikki, the Tokan kiko is 
perhaps the most interesting of all the Japanese texts which have 
been translated into foreign languages, for it dates from 1242, only 
thirty-five years before Abutsu’s work, and like it tells of a trip 
from Kydto to Kamakura. While the Tékan kiké is more typical 
in language and style of the thirteenth century, the reader will 
probably find it suffers by comparison with the Izayoi Nikki, 
which is less encumbered by ponderous references to Chinese and 
Japanese history and literature and has a unity of theme and 
spirit, lacking in the Tokan kiko. 


358 Both have been translated several times. The best known translation of the 
former is perhaps that of A. L. Sapter, The Ten Foot Square Hut and Tales of the 
Heike (Sydney, 1928). The best translation of the Tsurezuregusa is by Sir George 
Sansom and is to be found under the title “The Tsuredzure Gusa of Yoshida no 


Kaneyoshi,” TASJ 39 (1911). 1-146. 
$58 Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi Dot, Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan 


(Toky6, 1935) 1-70. 

86° Anonymous, “ Tokwan kiké,” in Genchi Kato (ed.), Commemoration Volume. 
The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Foundation of the Zaidan Hojin Meiji Seitoku 
Kinen Gakkai or Meiji Japan Society (Toky6, 1937) 143-201. 

3614 L. Sapter, The Ise Daijingu Sankeiki or Diary of a Pilgrim to Ise (Tokyo, 


1940) . 
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Day 


16th 
17th 


18th 
19th 
20th 


21st 
22nd 


23rd 
24th 


25th 
26th 


27th 
28th 


29th 
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APPENDIX C 


Asutsu’s Trip From Kyoto to KAMAKURA 


Approximate 
Distance 
Starting Point Places Passed Stopping Point in Miles 
Kyoto Awataguchi, Osaka, Noji Moriyama 20 
Moriyama Yasukawa (Shinohara), Ono 24 
(Kagami) 
Ono Samegai, Fujikawa, Kasanui 23 
Fuwa 
Kasanui Hirano, Musubu, Suno- Orido (Orizu) 16 
mata, Ichinomiya 
Orido (Orizu) Atsuta, Narumi, Futa- Yatsuhashi 24 
mura hills 
Yatsuhashi Mt. Miyaji Watddo 24 
Watddo Takashi hills, Hamana Hikuma 
bridge (Hamamatsu) 27 
Hikuma Tenryi' River Mitsuke 8 
(Hamamatsu) 
Mitsuke Mt. Sayanonaka (Sayo- Kikugawa 19 
_ nonaka) 
Kikugawa Oigawa, Mt. Utsu Tegoshi 21 
Tegoshi Warashina River (Abe- Naminoue 13-20 
gawa), Okitsu 
Naminoue Fujikawa, Tago Mishima 15-22 
Mishima Hakone road, Yusaka, Sakawa Q1 
Hayakawa, Mariko- 
gawa (Sakawagawa) 
Sakawa Kamakura 21 
283 


14 days 
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APPENDIX E 


) 

THe Twenty-One ImMperRIAL ANTHOLOGIES OF 
} 9 

JAPANESE Poetry °° 


1. Kokinshi & 4-46 3% 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Times 
20 scrolls; about 1100 poems 
ordered by Daigo iif (reigned 897-930; died 931) 
completed in 905 
compiled by K1 no Tomonori #02 Bi 
Ki no Tsurayuki Bf ( —--946) 
Osuik6cuHI Mitsune JL 7h] Ay 95th 
(859-907) 





Misu Tadamine =-4E 2 A 
Chinese preface by Ki no Yoshimochi jg (  —-919) 
Japanese preface by Ki no Tsurayuki 


~~ 


i 2. Gosenshi 42#84E 
Y Later Collection 


20 scrolls; about 1400 poems 
ordered in 951 by Murakami #f_ (reigned 946-967) 
compiled by ONAKATOMI Yoshinobu >_Fp Fa HET 





: (922-991) 
i Kryonara Motosuke fy JR 7Cigg (908-990) 
Minamoto Shitag6 yin (911-983) 


Ki no Tokibumi FRI 
Saxanove Mochiki Hg - dR 


82 Chokusen wakashi FFE AAA . I have included in this appendix a listing of 
the twenty-one imperial anthologies and some basic information about them, because 
adequate data about them are lacking in Western languages. The data in this appendix 
are drawn from IsutyamMa Tetsurd, Nihon bungaku shoshi; Tsucita Jun, Kokubunga- 
kushi shinkd; and other standard reference works. The twenty-one imperial anthologies 
are printed in Vols. 3-8 of the Kéchi kokka taikei and also in the Kokka taikan 
BKK. 

363 Ty the full names of all twenty-one anthologies, the term waka #IMK (“ Japanese 
poetry ”) belongs before sha. For example, the full title of the first collection is Kokin 
wakashi (Collection of Japanese Poetry of Ancient and Modern Times). 


| 
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8. Shiishit FAjR4E *°+ 
Collection of Gleanings 
20 scrolls; 1351 poems 
probably completed about 1005-1008 
compiled either by Fustwara Kintd 9B JR AS 4E 
(966-1041) 
or by Kazan Hf jy (reigned 984-986; died 1008) 


4. Goshiishi 72463 4E 
Later Collection of Gleanings 
20 scrolls; 1218 poems 
ordered in 1075 by Shirakawa {jaf (reigned 1072-1086; died 1129) 
completed in 1186 
compiled by Fustwara Michitoshi jj {# (1047-1099) 
Japanese preface by Michitoshi 


5. Kin‘yoshi 4r#E4E 
Collection of Golden Leaves 
10 scrolls; 673 poems 
ordered by Shirakawa 
first draft completed in 1124; third completed in 1127; current 


collection is the second draft 
compiled by Minamoto Toshiyori {$§ ( —--1129) 


6. Shikashi Fal FE SE 
Collection of Verbal Flowers 
10 scrolls; 408 or 409 poems 
ordered in 1144 by Sutoku #44#@ (reigned 1123-1141; died 1164) 
completed about 1151-1154 
compiled by Fustwara Akisuke $4 Hf (1090-1155) 


7. Senzaishi --#h4e 


Collection of a Thousand Years 
20 scrolls; 1277 or 1284 poems 
ordered in 1183 by Go-Shirakawa #4 ya (reigned 1155-1158; died 
1192) 
completed probably in 1188 (after the completion of a first draft 
in 1187) 
compiled by Fusrwara Toshinari (Shunzei) fA (1114-1204) 
Japanese preface by Toshinari 


864The first three anthologies are called the Sandaisha ={€H£ (Collections of 
Three Generations) . 
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8. Shinkokinshi #4 4B °” 
New Collection of Ancient and Modern Times 
20 scrolls; about 1975 poems 
ordered in 1201 by Go-Toba 4% E47 (reigned 1183-1198; died 1239) 
first completed in 1206; revised in 1210; various subsequent revisions 
compiled by Minamoto Michitomo jf H. (1171-1227) *°° 
Fustwara Ariie APH (1155-1216) 
Fustwara Sadaie (Teika) 92 %e (1162-1241) 
Fusrwara letaka 9¢f (1158-1237) 
AsuKAlI Masatsune 98 BFPIERE (1170-1221) 
Jakuren Fie ( -1202) 387 
Chinese preface by Hino Chikatsune BF #R#E 
Japanese preface by Fustwara Yoshitsune Rit (1169-1206) 


9. Shinchokusenshi ff HhF#4E 


New Imperial Collection 
20 scrolls; 1376 poems 
ordered by Go-Horikawa 4¢3f jay (reigned 1221-1232; died 1234) 
probably completed in 1234 with subsequent revisions 
compiled by Fustwara Sadaie 
Japanese preface by Sadaie 


10. Shokugosenshii #4 4¥FEIE 
Later Collection Continued 
20 scrolls; 1368 poems 
ordered in 1248 by Go-Saga 4¢ WER (reigned 1242-1246; died 1272) 
completed in 1251 
compiled by Fustwara Tameie #¥e (1198-1275) 


11. Shokukokinshi SAG > HE 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Times Continued 
20 scrolls; 1925 poems 
ordered by Go-Saga in 1259 
completed in 1265 
compiled by Fustwara Tameie 
and also by Fustwara Motoie JER (1203-1280) 2° 
Fusrwara Teyoshi 9 fi (1192-1264) 
Fusrwara Yukiie #7 %e (1223-1275) 
Fustwara Mitsutoshi J£{% (1210-1276) 
Chinese preface 
Japanese preface 


365 The first eight anthologies are called the Hachidaishi IRE (Collections of 
Eight Generations) . 

866 Toshinari’s son-in-law. 

887 Toshinari’s nephew and, for a while, his adopted son. After Sadaie’s birth, 
Jakuren became a monk. 

368 The last four compilers were added in 1262. 
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12. Shokushiishi S47hj84E 
Collection of Gleanings Continued 
20 scrolls; 1461 poems 
ordered probably in 1276 by Kameyama $j |lj (reigned 1259-1274; 
died 1305) 
probably completed in 1278 
compiled by Fusrwara (N1s0) Tameuji (1) (1222- 
1286) 


13. Shingosenshi {ZIBB 
New Later Collection 
20 scrolls; 1606 poems 
ordered in 1301 by Go-Uda 7° 4 (reigned 1274-1287; died 1324) 
completed in 1303 
compiled by Fusrwara (N1J6) Tameyo % Ht (1250-1338) 


14. Gyokuydshi 34 
Collection of Jeweled Leaves 
20 scrolls; 2787 poems 
ordered in 1311 by Fushimi {RF (reigned 1287-1298; died 1317) 
completed probably in 1313 but possibly as late as 1314 
compiled by Kyécoxu Tamekane 3 fe#eGe (1254-1332) 


15. Shokusenzaishi #a-F- RIE 
Collection of a Thousand Years Continued 
20 scrolls; 2159 poems 
ordered by Go-Uda in 1318 
completed probably in 1320 
compiled by Fusrwara (N136) Tameyo 


16. Shokugoshiishi $B7¥ FhiR4E 
Later Collection of Gleanings Continued 
20 scrolls; 1347 poems 
ordered in 1323 by Go-Daigo 4% efi (reigned 1318-1339) 
completed in 1325 or 1326 
compiled by Fusrwara (N1J36) Tamefuji $j (1275-1324) and 
later by Fustwara (N136) Tamesada $3 (1288-1360) *°° 


17. Figasha Ja HEE 
Collection of Elegance 
20 scrolls; 2201 poems 
compiled between 1344 and 1346 by Hanazono #f fi] (reigned 1308- 
1318; died 1348) 
Chinese preface by Hanazono 
Japanese preface by Hanazono 


86° Chosen to continue the work of his uncle, Tamefuji, after the latter’s death in 
1824. 
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18. Shinsenzaishi AF RE 


New Collection of a Thousand Years 
20 scrolls; 2364 poems 
ordered in 1356 by Kogon JERE (reigned 1331-1333; died 1364) at 
the request of the Shogun, Asarkaca Takauji 2 FGE  (1305- 
1358) 
completed in 1359 
compiled by Fustwara (N1J6) Tamesada 


19. Shinshiishi HRP iw HE 
New Collection of Gleanings 
20 scrolls; 1920 poems 
ordered in 1363 at the request of the Shogun, Asuixaca Yoshiakira 
32 (1330-1367) 
completed in 1364 
compiled by Fustwara (N1J6) Tameaki #8 (1295-1364) 
and later by Ton‘a fay (1289-1372) $79 


20. Shingoshiishi FPP iw se 
New Later Collection of Gleanings 


20 scrolls; 1554 poems 
ordered in 1375 by Go-Enyi 4% [Bl (reigned 1371-1382; died 1393) 
first completed in 1383; revised in 1384 
compiled by Fusrwara (N1s6) Tameté $j (1342-1381) 
and later by Fustwara (N136) Tameshige # ff (1325-1385) §7 
Japanese preface by N1J6 Yoshimoto Fa Jt (1320-1388) 


21. Shinzokukokinshi SRR GE 3 
New Collection of Ancient and Modern Times Continued 
20 scrolls; 2144 poems 
ordered in 1433 
completed in 1439 
compiled by Asuxat Masayo Jfft (1390-1452) 
Chinese preface by Icn136 Kaneyoshi —(g 4% fA (1402-1481) 
Japanese preface by Kaneyoshi 


37° Completed the work in the last two moons of 1364, after Tameaki’s death in the 
tenth moon of that year. 

871 Assigned to complete the work after Tameté’s death in 1381. 

*7? The last thirteen of the imperial anthologies are called the Jisandaishi —--= 
Ae (Collections of Thirteen Generations) . 
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Notes oN METHOD IN THE Stupy oF CHINESE ART 


JOHN A. Pore 


Freer GALLERY OF ART 


For too many years the study of Chinese art has been pursued 
by art historians. Volume after volume has appeared, some deal- 
ing with the subject as a whole, some with special aspects of it; 
and the list of periodical articles in the field is formidable. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to condemn the art historian as 
such; his calling has a distinguished tradition. Working with the 
artistic monuments of Europe, delving into the literary and his- 
torical resources of many countries and many ages, he has made 
enormous strides in working out methods for the classification of 
his material. As a result of his labors, his close examination and 
detailed recording of the minutiae of line, color, composition, and 
technique, we can point to the existence of certain well-defined 
stages of development in the several fields which come within the 
scope of his studies; and his contribution to the knowledge of 
human history has been considerable. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the Western world began 
to become aware of the existence of Chinese art to an extent that 
seemed to warrant study and publication. Perhaps because the 
material was superficially familiar to the eye in that it consisted 
of paintings, sculpture, architecture, ceramics and castings and 
carvings in various media, it seemed quite natural to assume that 
this too was the province of the art historian; and the bibliography 
of the subject reveals the enthusiasm with which he plunged into 
this new field of activity. With his training in the analysis of the 
graphic and plastic arts and his experience in classifying his ma- 
terials according to well-established rules of stylistic evolution 
there seemed no reason to suppose he could not soon produce an 
accurate account of the history of Chinese art. Unfortunately the 
assumption that because he was a trained art historian, he could 
examine the available material and write the history of any art 
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proved ill founded. Sure of his tools and his techniques, he 
devoted himself to his task looking neither to the right nor to 
the left; and, in so doing, he neglected to observe the nature of 
the tools with which he had been working. He seemed to forget, 
for example, that in studying the history of art in Europe he had 
made use of the work of historians, archaeologists, and epigraphists 
who had long labored to reconstruct the human background, the 
settings in which the arts had flourished and the thinking of the 
people who were responsible for their production. He apparently 
overlooked the fact that as a student of classical art, he worked 
in the Greek and Latin languages, that the investigation of Italian 
art called for reading in Italian, that German art required German, 
French art French, etc. In short, perhaps because European 
languages were an almost unconscious part of his background, he 
took them for granted; he forgot that without them the whole 
literature of the country whose art he was studying would have 
been closed to him. Without languages he would have been 
denied access not only to the native treatises which would tell 
him how and why these things were made and what they meant 
to their makers, but also to historical records of all kinds and to 
the multifarious documents which serve to round out the picture 
of human accomplishment. 

Lacking the essential tool of language and relying on stylistic 
formulae which had been tried and proved in the European field, 
the art historian ventured into the vast and complex field of 
Chinese art. The results of his efforts provide ample evidence 
that his equipment has been unsuited to the task. 

Another school of writers has seen fit to overburden the litera- 
ture on Chinese art with sentimental and romantic effusions about 
the poetic soul of the East and the delectable harmony which 
exists between the Oriental and his natural surroundings. This is 
part of the picture, to be sure, but it is only part; and there is 
enough now in print to last for some time. The really solid con- 
tributions to knowledge have come not from the pens of the 
aesthetes nor yet of the art historians but from the Sinologists 
who all too seldom have touched on problems relating to artistic 
monuments, and from the too few art historians who have taken 
the trouble to acquire the language as a tool. 
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There is no need in this Journal to call attention to the great 
strides which have been made in Sinological studies in the last 
half century. The study of Chinese culture based on the writings 
of the Chinese themselves was begun in earnest over two hundred 
years ago by the French; and in our own time methods for the 
critical analysis of texts have developed to a point where it is 
possible to evaluate source materials with a high degree of ac- 
curacy. Furthermore, the recent appearance of numerous indices, 
critical bibliographies, and other scholarly aids have provided the 
student of today with guides which speed his way through the 
maze of Chinese literary sources at a:rate undreamed of in the 
times of Leccr, Couvreur and Gites. Most aspects of the de- 
velopment of Chinese culture have benefited greatly from this 
progress in methodology and the new availability of source ma- 
terials. A notable exception is the study of Chinese art. For 
some reason the Sinologist has avoided it; for the most part his 
work has been in other fields. One gets the impression that the 
scholar who works with texts feels that the study of the history 
of art is not for him, that it is carried on in a sort of rarefied 
atmosphere inhabited only by people who possess an intangible 
quality known as aesthetic sensitivity, that the subject is sur- 
rounded by an air of mystery and is intelligible only to certain 
specially endowed initiates. This unfortunate attitude, which has 
perhaps been fostered by some among the art historians and con- 
noisseurs who like to fancy themselves refined and gifted indivi- 
duals not to be confused with the common herd, could not be 
more absurd. An immense store of almost untapped resources 
awaits the trained Sinologist in every phase of Chinese art; in- 
numerable texts relating to the various aspects of artistic activity 
in China call for examination, collation, analysis, and translation. 
For real progress it is of course true that the student must be 
familiar with the materials to which his texts refer; and, lest he 
shy at the prospect of familiarity with ceramics, bronzes, paint- 
ings, and the rest, let him be reassured that this calls for no special 
gift of the gods. As his eye and his mind can be trained to evaluate 
and translate a text and relate it at once to the relevant texts 
through his knowledge of bibliography, so can they be trained to 
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distinguish the good from the mediocre, the genuine from the 
forgery among works of art, and to relate them to their proper 
places in the framework of Chinese history. And nowhere in the 
world is the student offered such an opportunity for training by 
firsthand contact with the objects themselves as he is on this 
continent. 

The occasion for these remarks is the recent publication of a 
new volume on the history of Chinese art by Professor Ludwig 
Bacuuorer of the University of Chicago.’ Dr. BACHHOFER is well 
known as a trained art historian and a scholar of wide experience 
in the field of Far Eastern art. His previous studies have been 
concerned with many phases of the subject, and his knowledge of 
the material is extensive; along with this he brings to his work a 
high degree of ability in the minute analysis and clear description 
of the details of design and form. A brief and profusely illustrated 
account of the history of Chinese art by a writer of these qualifi- 
cations is bound to attract wide popular attention. In view of 
the considerable circulation such a work seems likely to enjoy and 
for the benefit of the casual reader and especially of the serious 
student, it has seemed important to me to subject at least certain 
parts of it to rather detailed examination.’ That this close scrutiny 
leads me to the conclusion that the book is unsatisfactory is not in 
any sense to be taken as a criticism of the author. What I regard 
as the shortcomings of this volume are, I believe, the inevitable 
shortcomings of the art historical method when applied to this 
field of endeavor; and if at any point the author himself seems to 
be the object of criticism, it is only because of his rigid adherence 
to his chosen method and his unwavering faith in its infallibility. 

The following remarks fall under four headings corresponding 
to the main divisions of the book. While it is my main purpose to 
indicate those points at which Sinological training, or at least 


1L. Bacuuorer, A Short History of Chinese Art. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1946. Pp. 139; 129 halftone figs. and frontispiece in color, 17 ills. in text. 

*? An excellent review has been published by Prof. Benjamin Row ann, Jr., in The 
Art Bulletin 29 (1947) 139-141. 
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more consistent reference to the work of Sinologists, would have 
brought greater accuracy and hence greater usefulness to the work, 
I shall seize the opportunity to discuss one or two more general 
aspects of the subject as well. If the notes on bronzes seem out of 
proportion to those on the other three sections, it is because I 
feel it worth-while to examine at least one phase of the subject in 
more detail than time permits me to devote to the entire book. 
The same could have been done for the section on painting; but 
the bronzes were chosen because, of the four subjects he treats, it 
is the one which has been of most interest to me. Also, because 
the author’s reference notes (p. 129) are somewhat meager on 
this subject, it seemed worth-while to use this occasion to supply 
a certain amount of additional bibliographic material for the 
benefit of the reader who might wish to have a broader view of 


the field. 


The Neolithic Age. The author explains that the practise of 
painting pottery was introduced into China in prehistoric times 
as the result of the invasion of a superior race from southeastern 
Europe; and ANDERSSON has already commented in detail on this 
view.* It should be added as a general comment that the presen- 
tation not only fails to give any idea of the scope of the available 
material and the nature of the problems involved, but also dis- 
regards the few precious facts that have been placed at our dis- 
posal by the investigations of competent archaeologists in the 
field.* In spite of their disagreements on some points, disagree- 
ments, by the way, which only serve to emphasize the contro- 
versial nature of the problems involved and the uncertainties that 
exist on many points, ANDERSSON and Wu agree that the earliest 
painted pottery in Kansu is that from Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing #FA*. 
Their respective chronologies are: 


° J. G. Anpersson, “Researches into the Prehistory of the Chinese,” BMFEA 
15 (1943) .280-291. 

* ANDERSSON, op. cit., passim, and G. D. Wu Ree i. Prehistoric Pottery in China 
(London, 1938) are the two publications to date which present brief over-all surveys 
of the subject. Wu’s bibliography lists the important studies published between 


1923-1936. 
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ANDERSSON ° Wu 6 
Ch‘i-chia-p‘ing Ch‘i-chia 
Yang-shao (including Pan-shan) Pan-shan 
Ma-ch‘ang Ma-ch‘ang 
Hsin-tien Ssii-wa 
Ssii-wa—Ch‘ia-yao Hsin-tien 
Sha-ching Sha-ching 


For reasons best known to himself Dr. BACHHOFER says (p. 22) 
“ Ch’i Chia ware must have been roughly contemporary with Hsin 
Tien.” Nor should the reader accept his statement (p. 22) that 
“ the sequence Pan Shan-Ma Ch‘ang-Hsin Tien is well established, 
by internal and external evidence. Internally, because the vessels 
and designs of Hsin Tien can be traced back to Pan Shan via 
Ma Ch‘ang; externally, by the stratification of an excavated site, 
near Hsin Tien,” without giving due consideration to Wv’s asser- 
tion * that the differences “ between the Pan Shan, or Ma Ch‘ang 
on the one hand, and the Hsin Tien wares on the other,” are so 
striking that they could hardly have been direct relatives. Finally, 
it is difficult to find support for the theory that the art of painting 
pottery was introduced to the Chinese by Europeans when, as 
ANDERSSON has shown,’ a clear relationship in the designs occurs 
only in the Ma-ch‘ang, the third well-defined stage of the Chinese 
neolithic, and the relationship with Anau appears even later at 
Hsin-tien. 


The Bronzes. In beginning this section with a discussion of the 
white pottery of Shang times which he sees as a link between 
the neolithic and the bronze age, Dr. BAcHHoFER finds (p. 26) 
that “at least four groups of ornaments can be discerned on the 
white sherds; and their relationship is such that they must be 
interpreted as the main phases of a changing decorative system.” 
Only a single example of Shang pottery is illustrated and the notes 
contain no reference to the body of material on which these con- 
clusions are based so it is difficult to follow this development in 
detail. The only published corpus of white pottery sherds known 


5 ANDERSSON, op. cit. 295. 7 Wu, op. cit. 107. 
© Wu, op. cit. 170. 8 ANDERSSON, op. cit. 287-8, Figs. 131-5. 
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to me is that of Umewara;° and the examples there illustrated, 
though numerous enough, are so fragmentary as to form a doubt- 
ful basis for such sweeping conclusions. Nor is it clear, granted 
that four distinct styles may be evident, what grounds exist for 
their arrangement in any particular chronological order. 

The ceremonial bronzes of ancient China are unsurpassed among 
the monuments to man’s achievement in the distant past. The 
fact that we know so little about how they were made and what 
they meant in no‘way detracts from our admiration and serves 
rather to stimulate our interest in seeking the answers to the many 
questions they raise. The discussion begins with a brief summary 
of what little we know of their manufacture and their purpose, 
and describes some of the designs found on their surfaces. In the 
latter connection he gives us one of the most constructive passages 
in the book (p. 30). It merits quotation here: “The query: 
‘What animal had the ancient Chinese in mind when they dec- 
orated their bronzes?’ is asked time and again. The question is 
wrongly put. A bronze caster would have turned away with the 
same silent contempt as would a Greek vase painter when asked 
what plants he wanted to depict by his combinations of volutes, 
palmettes, and tulip-like forms .... What happened in both 
cases was that the artist interpreted his visual experience of plant 
or animal in customary terms.” This excellent statement seems to 
provide a simple and logical answer to a question that has long 
been a favorite subject of speculation. Attempts to interpret the 
designs on the surface of the bronzes have given rise to the publi- 
cation of more zoological, physiological and psychological con- 
jecture *° than any other problem in the field in recent years, and 
Dr. BAacHHoFEr’s explanation should do much to encourage a 
saner view of the matter. Had he stopped here, these few sen- 
tences would have been an important contribution in themselves; 
but unfortunately, he carries on his exposition, and a few lines 


° Umenara, Sueji He BK. Inkyo shutsudo hakushoku doki no kenkya ihest fae} 
LABLEORE (Etude sur la poterie blanche fouillée dans la ruine de l’an- 
cienne capitale des Yin) Kydto, 1932. 

10 F, Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols and Literature: Vestiges and Speculations 
(New York, 1942) and P. Ackerman, Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China (New York, 
1945) are two examples of the type of study that has been devoted to this subject. 
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further on we read, “ There is no need to attach a special magic 
meaning to such creatures.” This is impossible to believe. These 
vessels were not merely ornamented with zoomorphic designs 
chosen at random to relieve the monotony of plain surfaces. 
Bronze in ancient China was the metal par excellence used by the 
ruling classes for the manufacture of objects related to the highest 
functions of the state, and it is inconceivable that they were 
decorated just for fun. Little as we know of the way they were 
used, there can be no doubt that they were ritualistic in purpose; 
and to state that the designs on ceremonial paraphernalia of this 
order were lacking in magical symbolism to their makers and 
users is tantamount to denying that these people had any intel- 
lectual or spiritual life whatsoever. All over the world and in 
every society of which records exist man has performed the 
physical exercises that satisfy his spiritual needs with the aid of 
objects of the highest quality he could produce; and the forms in 
which they appear and the designs with which they were carved 
or cast or painted refer specifically to various aspects of his rela- 
tionships with his gods. More often than not, the magical signifi- 
cance of such objects was expressed in cryptic terms unintelligible 
to all but the initiated, the inner circles of the priesthood. It is 
not at all surprising that symbolic meanings hidden even from the 
laymen of their own day should remain obscure to students so 
far removed in time and space as ourselves. At the moment we 
cannot explain the meaning of these bronze designs in any but 
the most speculative terms; we may never be able to do so. To 
this extent let us confess our ignorance; but let us not display an 
even greater ignorance by saying, when we see these forms which 
defy explanation, that it follows that they have no meaning, that 
there is nothing to explain. 

To dismiss the rich conglomeration of designs exhibited by these 
ritual bronzes as utterly meaningless is as absurd as it is to 
attempt to establish a precise physical prototype in every case. 
The makers of these objects were not only, as Dr. BACHHOFER 
says, interpreting their visual experience in customary terms, they 
were also no doubt interpreting their spiritual experience in cus- 
tomary terms. The former is clear in those instances where the 
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zoologist has no hesitation in identifying the species of an animal 
or bird, and the latter must account for the abundant examples 
where hybrids and completely imaginative monsters reveal a 
mingling of visual and spiritual experience and a freely inventive 
spirit in the symbolic representation of familiar but abstract ideas. 

Discussing the vessels themselves, the author makes a rather 
detailed analysis of some of the elements of design common to 
bronzes of Shang date. He divides them into two major groups 
beginning with those which have “graphic decor” and then 
following this with those which have “ plastic decor ”; and shows 
what he believes to be a chronological order of evolution within 
each group. The reader should note that this development is based 
on stylistic considerations alone; and in view of the extreme 
brevity of Shang inscriptions and the lack of archaeological evi- 
dence on which to establish a chronological sequence within the 
period, it is difficult to regard his arrangement as anything more 
than tentative. 

In closing the section on Shang, the author goes into the matter 
of accurate dating with the mention of inscriptions of Wu Wang 
KE and Ch‘éng Wang KE. It is to be regretted that he enters 
upon the subject of precise dating with his already noted ™ insist- 
ence on misinterpreting the date on the Nelson Gallery ting Hi: 
but he has done so, and instead of again reviewing this unhappy 
matter the present space may more advantageously be devoted to 
the consideration of some further problems raised by his chrono- 
logical arrangement of the early bronzes on grounds of style. 

The statement (p. 36) that the overthrow of the Shang by 
the Chou is so clearly visible in the bronze styles of the two 
periods that “seldom in history has a break in the political situ- 
ation been so distinctly reflected in art” is astonishing. It is, 
moreover, a flat contradiction of the available facts. It also 
appears to contradict the statement on p. 38: “ Whatever may be 
said in praise of Early Chou art, it cannot be credited with great 
inventiveness.” Here in a single sentence Dr. BACHHOFER under- 
takes to solve one of the most puzzling problems in the study of 


11 Row.anp, op. cit. 139; and Cx‘én Méng-chia, “Style of Chinese Bronzes,” 
Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America 1 (1945-6) .47. 
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Chinese bronzes; and his blunt assertion, tempered though it is 
by such phrases as “its roots are deeply sunk in the arts of 
Shang,” purports to give the final answer in a field where the 
most eminent Chinese and Western students of epigraphy and 
archaeology have labored long and cautiously only to find that 
their most useful word is “perhaps” and their strongest is 
“ probably.” 

This section on the bronzes of early Chou contains some of the 
most distressing lacunae of the entire book, and the reader is left 
in complete ignorance of some of the finest and most important 
bronzes known. It is worth-while to review his discussion of the 
subject. Having mentioned the Chicago fang-i B%# before he 
came to the Chou dynasty at all (though it is an early Western 
Chou vessel) he points out the existence of what he calls the 
“severe style’ of early Chou, illustrating it with the handsome 
yu Bi from the Eumorfopoulos collection now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Then, after brief comment on “ the vanishing of 
the t‘ao-t‘ich #®#® at ca. 1,000 B. C.,” the fact that the Chou kept 
only the dragon and the bird from the large flock of real and fan- 
tastic animals that adorn Shang bronzes, and the disappearance 
of several types of vessels “ after one or two generations,” the 
next two objects he mentions are a yu showing bands of birds 
with enormously long, sweeping tails, and another yu “ cast under 
Kung Wang ” JE and hence dating from the fourth quarter of 
the tenth century B.C. In other words, between the “ ornate 
style” of Shang, which he finds extending into “ the first decades 
of Chou,” and the style of the later part of the tenth century, he 
acknowledges no other bronzes than those in the “ severe style.” 
The implication that the large majority of early Chou bronzes 
have plain smooth surfaces with only narrow bands of ornamenta- 
tion at the neck and foot is hard to avoid. It will be instructive 
to move beyond the carefully selected group of objects Dr. 
BacHHOFFER has chosen to prove his point and take a broader 
view of the field. 

While many volumes of published bronzes are available for the 
purpose, it will facilitate matters to refer to a single work which 
provides ample material. The following references, therefore, are 
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to June Kéng’s compendious publication The Bronzes of Shang 
and Chou,” a title conspicuous by its absence from the reference 
notes. 

On p. 41 June begins the listing of bronzes which he attributes 
to the reigns of the several Chou kings; and it should be noted 
that in each case his heading is #4E . . . FF{€ which we might ren- 
der freely as “ somewhere near the time of ....” Thus he gives his 
attributions a degree of flexibility which is essential in view of 
the present state-of our knowledge of the subject, for as Cu‘EN 
Méng-chia has said “ The critical study of Western Chou history 
is only now at its inception and we cannot avoid the limitation 
thus imposed on the study of bronzes.” ** Acknowledging this 
fundamental limitation and admitting that a few of the vessels 
listed by JuNG may not be above suspicion, let us look at some 
of the bronzes which may be attributed with some likelihood to 
the reigns of the first three Chou kings. For Wu Wang Junc lists 
fourteen vessels of which four are illustrated in the plates of the 
second volume; for Ch‘éng Wang there are ninety-one (including 
the famous Ch‘én Ch‘én E&k® series) of which thirty-five are 
illustrated; and for K‘ang Wang 4 there are thirteen of which 
six are illustrated. These forty-five illustrated vessels, most of 
which probably date from the first half century of the Chou 
dynasty, show a wealteh of variety in both form and decoration 
that far exceeds the scope of Dr. BacnHorer’s rather narrow 
classification. 

Further to clarify this point and to call attention to the richness 
and diversity of the early Chou material, some outstanding ex- 
amples may be mentioned in detail. Three well-known kuei &% 
belonging respectively to Maj.-Gen. Sir Neill Matcotm (June 
Fig. 259), to M. Daviw-Wemt (June Fig. 296), and to the 
British Museum, Eumorfopoulos Collection (June Fig. 282) 
deserve close examination on several counts. On p. 34 Dr. 
BacHHOFER undertakes to show how the handles of vessels of this 
type provide guides to the chronology. “The oldest kwei,” he 


12 Junc Kéng ¥ BF, Shang chou i-ch'i t'ung-k‘'ao PA MER ESAS (The Bronzes 
of Shang and Chou), 2 vols. (Peiping, 1941.) 
18 Ce‘én, op. cit. 47. 
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states, “ those with an incised décor, have handles that are covered 
with a scale pattern, or with the engraved picture of a bird. An 
animal head is placed at some distance from the vessel.” Of the 
three kwei mentioned above, the Eumorfopoulos example, gener- 
ally accepted as coming from the reign of K‘ang Wang, is the 
latest; its handles have the incised pattern, and the animal head 
is away from the lip of the vessel. The decoration of the vessel 
itself is in relief on a smooth background, not incised; and though 
we have been told that of all the Shang animals, “ the Chou kept 
only the dragon and the bird,” these are clearly elephants. These 
pachyderms appear in almost identical form on a tsun © in the 
Kano collection,* one of the famous Ch‘én Ch‘én series generally 
ascribed to the preceding reign of Ch‘éng: Wang. On the other 
hand the earliest of our three examples, the Malcolm kwei ascribed 
to the reign of Wu Wang, shows us the rectangular lug below the 
handle on which are “ the legs and tails of the bird whose wings 
are represented upon either side of the handle in more or less 
pronounced relief.” These two important bronzes show the weak- 
ness of Dr. BACHHOFER’s somewhat categorical statement by ex- 
hibiting handle-forms which are just the opposite of what he 
envisages. All three of these kwei, representing the first three 
reigns, are richly decorated in relief designs hardly in keeping with 
what he finds to be the austere style of early Chou. The Davip- 
WEILL kuei, ascribed to Ch‘éng Wang’s time, shows two design 
elements which the reader will find utterly incompatible. The 
body is solidly covered with a network of angular spirals related 
to those found on Shang pottery and bronze (e. g., BACHHOFER’s 
Fig. 8) while the band around the neck shows crested birds with 
heads turned back delineated in the curving lines he finds to be 
characteristic of the tenth century. In discussing his type example 
of the late tenth century style (pp. 37-38 and Fig. 20) he points 
out that the impression of movement conveyed by the curving 
lines “is a movement that is strictly confined to its own quarter, 


14 Kano Jihei SEAATRES. Hakkaku kikkin sha BREESE . (Sumiyoshi, 1934), 
Pl. 4. For another well-known Chou dynasty elephant, cf. J. E. Lopcr, A. G. WENLEY, 
J. A. Pops, A Descriptive and Illustrative Catalogue of Chinese Bronzes (Washington, 
1946), Pl. 24. 
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in the literal sense of the word,” and, he adds, the “ decorative 
unit is now the quarter of a vessel ”; but the Eumorfopoulos kuei 
and the Kano tswn were treated in just this way back in the time 
of K‘ang Wang and Ch‘éng Wang. 

Coming to the latter part of Western Chou (p. 38) the author 
notes the deterioration of certain earlier designs and their gradual 
standardization as meaningless forms. He finds what he calls 
“two recumbent interlocked G’s ” to be “ the most typical motive 
of the ninth century ”; and another pattern which “ was invented 
in the ninth and lived on into the eighth” is “an endless un- 
dulating band that is knocked slightly out of direction when 
ascending and descending” (p. 39). These are, of course, Kart- 
GREN’s “ broad figured band ” and “ wavey line,” two of the forms 
established by that scholar as criteria of his “ Middle Chou” 
style; and they are indeed characteristic of many bronzes which 
may with some degree of assurance be attributed to the middle 
centuries of the dynasty. Here again, however, the reader will 
do well to accept with caution Dr. BACHHOFER’s insistence on 
precision in dating. An examination of KARLGREN’s material * will 
reveal that there is much uncertainty in the matter; and many of 
the inscriptions are vague, often giving no more than suggestive 
terminal dates which, taken as a whole, extend much farther down 
in time than Dr. BAcHHOFER’s scheme admits. To give only a 
single example, there is a more than striking similarity in form 
and decoration between the kwez in the Loo collection (Fig. 24) 
which the author shows as an example of the typical ninth-eighth 
century style and KaruGreNn’s C166 which bears a date cor- 
responding to 371 B. C.*° 

The analysis of this style leads directly to a discussion of the 
well-known group of bronzes unearthed in 1923 at Hsin-chéng 
Hsien *&6¥% (incorrectly romanized Hsin Ch‘éng throughout) ; 
and the author has done an important service in calling attention 


15 B. Karucren, “ Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes,” BMFEA 8 (1936) 9-156. See 
especially his categories B and C. 

16 KaRLGREN, op. cit., Pl. 42. This bronze is better illustrated in Juna Kéng’s Pao- 
ytin-lou i-cht t‘u-lu Ff EA BR. No. 74, and the author gives a discussion of 


the inscription. 
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ta the variety of styles represented in this rich find. As he points 
out, most students think of the four elaborate hu #£ as typical 
of the Hsin-chéng bronzes whereas actually they are not so at all 
but rather appear as flamboyant freaks among the more austere 
kuei, ting, li, FA, hsii [A+ Rad. 108], p‘an #, and other vessels, 
bells, and weapons that constitute the larger part of this im- 
portant body of material. While it is generally agreed that this 
tomb cannot have been closed before 575 B.C.,"" there are no 
grounds for the assumption that its contents date uniformly from 
the sixth century. Not only do these objects show styles that must 
represent some centuries of the bronze casters’ art, as the author 
points out, but it seems likely that some of the variations may be 
traceable to differences in geographical origin. In fact the lu 
i with the inscription which has provided the only clue to the 
date of the interment is a vessel from the southern state of Ch‘u 
#8. This state occupied a large area drained by the Huai, the Han, 
and the middle waters of the Yangtze River and was considered 
outside the sphere of orthodox Chinese culture. Future studies 
may be expected to throw more light on the nature of Ch‘u society 
and of the beliefs on which it was based; but even now the form 
of this lw and the fine diamond pattern cast on its surface ** are 
in such marked contrast to contemporary bronzes from the valley 
of the Yellow River as to suggest that it originated in a very 
different intellectual climate. The repulsive little monster *® from 


17P, Pexiiot, “A propos des bronzes de Sin-tchéng,” TP 23 (1924) .255-9. Pr.iior 
translates and approves a short article by Wana Kuo-wei +H HE analyzing what was 
then the only known inscription in this lot of bronzes. Karucren (op. cit. 59-60) also 
accepts Wano’s interpretation of this short but rather difficult text. Another frag- 
mentary inscription has since come to light and has been published by Kuo Mo-jo 
BRIBE “ Usin-chéng ku-ch‘i chih i-érh k‘ao-ho” HAZ Z—-_ BK in the 
“PSF of his Yin chou ch‘ing-t‘ung-chi ming-wén yen-chiu # Fite e bie ee ue 
(Shanghai, 1931). The reader will find it easier to follow the discussion of Hsin-chéng 
bronzes by referring to the photographs published by Kuan Po-i Bf) Kj 4. Hsin-chéng 
ku chi tu lu PAC ZS lal Sk (Shanghai, 1929), 2 vols; and by Sun Hai-p‘o 
FRBGVE . Hsin-chéng i-ch'i Pi BEE BS (Peiping, 1937), 2 vols. The latter has better 
reproductions and includes many rubbings of designs. 

18 Sun, op. cit. 129a-b. Students of design may find it suggestive to compare this 
pattern with such typical Shang patterns as that on the ting in Stockholm illustrated 
in Dr. Bacnuorer’s Fig. 7. 

1° Sun, op. cit. 133a-b. 
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the Hsin-chéng hoard is also strangely out of place among the 
North China bronzes of the period and may well reflect southern 
traditions. Indeed, it seems related in spirit to some of the Ch‘u 
finds made at Ch‘ang-sha in recent years, notably the grotesque 
wooden figure now on loan at the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale 
University; *° and the writhing snakes on which it stands recall 
the crane and snake group in the Cleveland Museum of Art.” 

The presence of these objects in this find calls attention to a 
phase of bronze study which has been too much neglected, the 
question of local origin. Most works on the subject attempt to 
establish a chronological sequence of Chinese bronzes as a whole 
without regard to the part of China in which they were made. On 
this broad basis a framework has been established into which 
bronzes may be fitted in the most general way; that is to say 
that, allowing for many marginal pieces which are uncertain, we 
may now speak with some assurance of such groupings as Shang, 
Western Chou, Middle Chou, and Eastern Chou. Much remains 
to be learned, however; and further progress in the subject must 
include a greater knowledge of geographical origins than has 
heretofore been brought into play. Should it ever become possible 
to conduct scientific excavations on any considerable scale in 
China, much valuable data could be added to our present meager 
store; but even that control will not provide the final answers. 
The importance of the Hsin-chéng find is that it includes not only 
bronzes representing several periods but also one or perhaps more 
objects that were buried far from the place where they were made; 
it should serve as a warning that simply because objects were 
found together they are not necessarily contemporary or even 
products of the same body of thought. While it is to be expected 
that an increased knowledge of where the bronzes were cast will 
be instructive all along the line, it becomes a matter of over- 
whelming importance in Eastern Chou when China was split up 
into some dozens of rival states over an area of several hundred 


20 J. H. Cox, An Exhibition of Chinese Antiquities from Ch‘ang-sha (New Haven, 


1939), Fig. 1. 
21H. Houus, “Cranes and Serpents,” Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art 


(October 1938) 147-151. 
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thousand square miles. It is impossible to believe that in these 
circumstances, a single chronological series, based on style alone, 
can be established for the whole country. The attempt to work 
on this basis can only lead to confusion. The ultimate stage in the 
precise identification of bronzes must include geography as well 
as chronology, and the significant work toward this goal now 
comes, and must continue to come, from the epigraphist and the 
historian. When more landmarks are established on these two 
grounds, the art historian may formulate his rules for the evolu- 
tion of style with greater conviction and may be in a position to 
tell us something of interest. When he ventures to dictate a 
chronology in advance of the scientific studies that should serve 
as his starting point, the result of his labors leaves much to be 
desired. 

In the final sections on ceremonial bronzes the author analyzes 
and discusses the styles of Li-yii #4, the Huai # valley, and 
Chin-ts‘un “#1 in that order and treats them as three phases of 
a stylistic evolution from the seventh century B.C. to the Han 
Dynasty. His reasons for ending the Hsin-chéng style in the 
seventh century when the burial dates from the sixth century are 
not clear; but in any case he identifies the Li-yii style as an off- 
shoot of Hsin-chéng beginning about that time. Following Li-yii, 
the Huai style begins for him with the famous Piao bells of 550 
B.C.” Attention should be called to the fact that the term 


22 Hs Chung-shu #*P Ff, Piao-shih pien-chung t‘u-shih [The initial character is 
Rad. 27 J enclosing three horses BB) Kgs fal (Shanghai and Peiping 1931-32) 
illustrates 12 of these bells. Many of them are also published by Umenara in his 
Rakuy6é kinson kobo shiiei CBee & BRE (Selections from the Ancient Tombs 
at Chin-ts‘un, Lo-yang) Kyéto, 1937. Two of the actual bells may be seen at the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology in Toronto; and these have been published by 
Bishop W. C. Wurre, Tombs of Old Loyang (Shanghai, 1934). For a detailed dis- 
cussion of the date, see Karucren, “On the Date of the Piao Bells,” BMFEA 6 
(1934) .137-49. 

When these notes were already in final form, I received a letter from Prof. Yetts 
under the date of 29 November 1947 in which, inter alia, he mentioned the matter 
of the date of the Piao bells. He wrote: “I am convinced that the 550 B.C. date is 
wrong. At all events, it is highly speculative.” This is a subject on which he has 
written before (cf. The Cull Chinese Bronzes 73); and his dissent from KARLGREN’s 
widely accepted opinion is worthy of note in that it emphasizes the uncertainties 
with which students in this field of study are faced. Yerts interprets the inscription 
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“ Huai style ” is not new. KARLGREN used it more than ten years 
ago in his first attempt to outline a chronological sequence of 
Shang and Chou bronzes on epigraphic grounds,” and in his usage 
the term covered the whole group of bronzes that followed his 
Middle Chou. In a more recent study * the term is clearly defined 
as including bronzes of the types found at Hsin-chéng, Li-yii, Shou 
Hsien, and Chin-ts‘un. If the term is to be used at all, KARLGREN’s 
broad usage appears to be the more desirable; and the present 
author has only added confusion to a difficult subject by employ- 
ing an already familiar term to designate a small group of bronzes 
which is not clearly defined on either chronological or stylistic 
grounds. 

On the basis of the objects illustrated it is easy to follow the 
stylistic evolution here set forth for the bronzes of Eastern Chou, 
and the author has made a most convincing demonstration of his 
theory. But the serious student will want to go further, and an 
investigation of the large number of published bronzes of this 
period * will reveal a number of very important examples whose 
documentation cannot lightly be dismissed and which do not fit 
into this scheme at all. In discussing the Huai style (BACHHOFER 
version) he cites a pilgrim bottle in the Chicago Art Institute as 
showing “the new style at its best” (p. 45). He then goes on 
to point out that by the first quarter of the fifth century “ the 
Huai pattern had already lost much of its neatness and precision ” 
and, by way of example, refers to the chien & in Berlin with its 
inscription referring to Fu-ch‘ai #2 who was king of Wu 3X from 
495-473 B.C. The Fu-ch‘ai chien is closely related to another 


as referring to 398 B.C., a century and a half later than the date advocated by 
KarucreN. When two of the leading epigraphists find it possible to express such 
widely divergent opinions on the reading of an inscription, it should serve as an 
additional warning to those who seek ready answers to complex problems. 

23 KaRLGREN, “ Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes,” BMFEA 8 (1936). 

24 KaruGREN, “ Huai and Han,” BMFEA 18 (1941), esp. pp. 6-8. 

25Tn addition to the works mentioned in notes 17, 22, 23 and 24 the student of 
late Chou bronzes should study the photographs in Umenara, Sengoku-shiki doki no 
kenkyt RA MAO (Etude des bronzes des royaumes combattants), 
Kydto, 1936. Karucren’s paper, “ Notes on a Kin-ts‘un Album” (BMFEA 10 [1938]. 
65-81), is an important review of Umenara’s Rakuyo kinson kobo shiei cited in n. 22 


above. 
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important bronze which Professor BAcHHOFER unfortunately ne- 
glected to mention. This vessel is the much published and widely 
studied Huang-ch‘ih 3&8 hu in the Cull collection *° which bears 
an inscription also mentioning Fu-ch‘ai and is even more precisely 
dateable by reference to events that took place in 482 B. C. Refer- 
ence to the illustration on Pl. IA will show that in the matter of 
design this hu has no relation to the Berlin chien, Pl. IIC. The 
pattern on its surface is, on the other hand, closely related to that 
on the surface of the Freer Gallery chien, Pl. IID, which the 
author has taken as his example of the “ mature phase of the 
Li-yii style ” which he places at least one stage before the Piao 
bells of 550 B. C., or in other words perhaps somewhere near the 
beginning of the sixth century. So we are faced with the curious 
spectacle of two bronzes, which are demonstrably contemporary 
on epigraphic grounds, assigned by the art historian to periods 
a century apart. This situation alone should serve to put the 
student on his guard against pat formulae; but there is still 
another bronze that cannot be ignored in this connection. This 
is a hu*' related in form to the hw of 482 B.C in the Cull collec- 
tion and one that has the same curious crown-like member on 
top ** Pl. IB. It bears an inscription that so far has resisted 
interpretation; but the style of the script is early and KARLGREN 
feels that it can hardly be later than 600 B.C.’ The surface 


26 W. P. Yerts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes (London, 1938) 45-75, Pls. 16-17. 

°7 Wuire, op. cit., Pl. 114. 

28 Cun Méng-chia [i #4He “ Yii-han-wang-hu k‘ao-shih ” TE SBR, your 
21 (June 1937) .207-29, 10 pls. This article gives an interesting discussion of a 
group of hu with this feature in common. Ch‘én calls it a hua kai HERE “ flower 
cover.” 

2° KaRLGREN, “ Notes on a Kin-ts‘un Album,” BMFEA 10 (1938).76. To call atten- 
tion again to the very uncertain state of our knowledge of bronzes, even in late Chou 
times, it should be pointed out that in his lengthy study of this vessel known to 
Chinese scholars as the Ssii-tzii hu fio) Jer , no less an authority than Kuo Mo-jo 
believes it to date from the 22nd year of An Wang 4¢-F, or 380 B.C. (Ku-tai ming- 
ko hui-k'ao FyACSAR ae 7X ([Toky6, 1933] Vol. 2, Sec. “Chin-wén hsii-k‘ao” 
A> CHAT p. 32a. In view of the wide difference of opinion between Kvo and 
KaARLGREN, one is inclined to welcome the conservatism of Juna Kéng, who lists it in 
a group of vessels which he feels may date from the Ch‘un-ch‘iu or Chan-kuo periods 
(Shang Chou i-ch% t‘ung-k‘ao 1.442). When the body of this paper was written, the 
whereabouts of this hu was unknown to me; since then I have found that it is in the 


collection of Mr. C. T. Loo in New York. 
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decoration, however, is far removed from that of the Freer chien 
and the Huang-ch‘h hw and is clearly much closer to that of the 
Berlin chien. It should be noted by the way that Dr. BacnHorsr’s 
assignment of the Freer chien to the early sixth century is his 
own and is in contradiction to the epigraphic evidence. The 
inscription in this vessel carries no date; but both the style of 
the script and the history of the family it mentions point to a 
period more nearly contemporary with its stylistic counterpart, 
the Huang-ch‘ih hu, i. e., the early fifth century.*° 

The complicated interrelationship of these four vessels has made 
it seem worth while to illustrate them here on Pls. I and II; they 
deserve close examination. Restating the situation more concisely 
we have two hu: A, the Huang-ch‘ih; B, that published by Bishop 
Waite; and two chien: C, the Berlin and D, the Freer. A and C 
are closely related by content of their inscriptions and widely 
different in decoration. A and D are related in decoration, in the 
style of the script and in terms of the historical background 
adduced from the inscriptions. B is related in form to A, and in 
style of decoration to C, but the style of the script points to an 
earlier date, perhaps a century before the other three. 

These four vessels have been discussed here in some detail 
because they show the nature of the problems that must be solved 
before we may hope to reach a clear understanding of the chron- 
ology of late Chou bronzes. They do not constitute an isolated 
case, and similar examples could be set forth. Close study of the 
little group will demonstrate that our knowledge of the subject is 
still extremely limited. In this case the epigraphist and the his- 
torian have combined their best efforts to establish the historical 
data which link three of these vessels in time (A, C, and D); 
two of them will satisfy the requirements of the art historian in 
respect to style (A and D), but the third (C) seems unrelated. 
The fourth vessel (B) adds confusion to an already complex 
situation on all grounds. In the latter instance the epigraphist too 
is admittedly working in terms of style, the style of the script; 
and the question arises whether this is not the same thing as 
trying to make chronological attributions based on style of design. 


®°Topce, WENLEY and Pops, op. cit. 56-7, Pl. 30. 
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Puiate II. 
C. (above) The Berlin Chien. Reign of Fu-ch’ai of Wu, 
495-473 B.C. Courtesy of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm. 


D. (below) The Freer Chien. Probably early fifth 
century B.C. Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Freer 
Gallery of Art. 
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The answer would seem to be in the negative; the epigraphist is 
working in a field to which Chinese scholarship has devoted the 
most careful attention for centuries and in which the store of 
carefully recorded data is enormous. In recent times, both Western 
and Chinese scholars have applied to this vast body of material 
the rigorous standards of criticism in keeping with the traditions 
of Western science. The results, though far from conclusive, have 
been impressive. The art historian, on the other hand, is here 
dealing with unfamiliar material in the sense that it was almost 
entirely unknown in the West forty years ago, material for which 
methods of study are still being worked out; and he subjects this 
to a prefabricated system of classification designed to fit the 
artistic products of entirely different times and places. The results 
of this procedure have invariably been misleading. 

Returning to the four bronzes which here supply our sample 
puzzle, where are we to look for further enlightenment? It seems 
clear that we need mainly to know more about the circumstances 
surrounding the casting of the vessels themselves. We must know 
where they were made; additions to our meager geographical 
knowledge cannot but throw new and perhaps entirely unexpected 
light on the subject. In the case of the two Fu-ch‘ai vessels, it 
may turn out that the difference in style is to be explained by a 
difference in local origin for the state of Wu covered a large area; 
and Yerts has already noted this possibility.** We must know 
why they were made and what purpose they were destined to 
serve. As KARLGREN has pointed out,** there may well be dif- 
ferences between vessels intended for ceremonial functions and 
those made for everyday use, and these divergent purposes are 
more than likely to have influenced the selection of patterns for 
the surface ornamentation. We must, finally, know more about 
the daily lives, the habits and beliefs of the men who cast these 
vessels. Whoever they may have been, whatever their modes 
of living and of thinking, they knew what they were about when 
they ordered their most precious metal to be used for this purpose. 
This was no idle pastime but a matter of vital concern to their 


*.'Yerts, op. cit. 65. 82 KarRLGREN, BMFEA 10 (1938) .80. 
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material and spiritual lives. To understand these things we must © 
first gain greater understanding of the men whose minds and 
hands created them. This is work for the Sinologist in the fields of 
archaeology, epigraphy, and history. The accurate recording of 
new finds, the deciphering of more of the archaic script, the close 
study and sound interpretation of the inscribed texts, all these 
are essential to progress in the study of ancient Chinese bronzes. 
The art historian, preoccupied with problems of form and style, 
moving through .the intricacies of a theoretical evolutionary 
system, carefully selecting and rejecting according to his needs, 
adds only confusion to an already complex picture and tells us 
nothing we really need to know. 

The subject of mirrors is treated in a brief discussion at the 
end of the section on bronzes. Dr. BAcHHOFER here analyzes the 
evolution of style in the designs on the mirror backs from the 
seventh century B.C. down to the middle of the Han Dynasty; 
and in this instance his conclusions agree with those of KARLGREN 
who has based his chronology on the various styles of late Chou 
script. This short résumé of the development of mirrors again 
omits the question of geography. In this case, there is at least 
some evidence on their probable origin; and the student should 
have been informed of the existence of two distinct stylistic groups 
which have been given the names of Lo-yang and Shou Chou 
(Shou Hsien) ,** the places which seem to have been the centers 
of the two areas which produced them. It is a mistake, too, to 
leave the reader with the impression that the art of mirror casting 
came to an end with the beginning of the Christian era. Though 
radical changes took place as time went on, splendid examples 
remain from the San Kuo, Chin, Sui, and T‘ang periods. 


Sculpture. This section, on the whole, is the most satisfactory 
part of the book; and the subject of Buddhist images which occu- 


83 KaRLGREN, “ Huai and Han,” BMFEA 18 (1941). 

840. Karisecx, “ Notes on some early Chinese bronze mirrors,” China Journal of 
Science and Arts 4 (Jan.-June 1926) .3-9. KaruBeck was the first to observe the 
distinguishing features of these two groups. Further notes on the subject have been 
contributed by Yetts in The George Eumorfopoulos Collection (London, 1929-32) 2.31 
and Karuaren, op. cit. 13. 
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pies some two-thirds of it fits more comfortably into the rigid 
scheme of stylistic evolution prescribed by Dr. BAcHHOFER than 
do the other materials with which he has dealt. Two reasons for 
this come to mind: this phase of Chinese art is most abundantly 
documented, not only by the dated inscriptions found on numer- 
ous images, but also by Buddhist texts, pilgrims’ diaries, and 
records of all kinds that have been studied and translated by 
numerous scholars in the field. In addition to this there seems to 
be a certain general similarity between East and West in the 
way man has reacted to religion so that a number of parallels 
may be observed between the formal development of Buddhist 
and Christian images. In this sense the material may be said to 
be more familiar to the art historian trained in the analysis of 
European stylistic evolution. It should be noted too that the 
over-all picture is further clarified in this instance by the obser- 
vation of regional differences in style which supplement the 
general outline of chronological evolution. 

Two points which distort the facts at our disposal and which 
thus tend to misinform the reader may be mentioned in passing. On 
p. 59 the author says, “ The hill censers represent one of the three 
“Isles of the Blessed’ which float in the ‘ Ocean of Grey Jade.’ ” 
This sentence is an example of the kind of romantic generalization 
that has crept into the study of Chinese art and has, by sheer 
force of repetition, come to be accepted as fact. The origin of 
this misconception might prove to be a fruitful subject for further 
study. For the moment it should only be noted that the Chinese 
term for these hill censers is Po-shan hsiang-lu f@WI7#8, or 
simply Po-shan lu; and its earliest occurrence is in the Chin 


tung-kung chiu-shih BREBS © by Cana Chang Bek 2° 


85 This work is also called T’ung-kung chiu-shih, Tung-kung chiu-shih chi, and Chin 
Tung-kung ku-shih; see Index to T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan, Harvard-Yenching Institute Sino- 
logical Index Series, No. 23, 1/50604, pp. 73-4, and 3/11882, p. 121. The passage is 
in T*ai-p‘ing yii-lan F7AEFP ES , ch. 703.7a; it runs: BRERA SKSLA 
FEAR Fl ie wy eB “The Chin tung-kung chiu-shih says, when the heir 
apparent first made obeissance, he had a po-shan hsiang-lu of bronze.” 

Dr. Yana Lien-shéng #5 ME has kindly brought to my attention the fact that 
“Po-shan lu” also appears in the Hsi-ching tsa-chi Dy ee HER in connection with 
Chao Fei-yen #H ACFE, the famous consort of Han Ch‘éng Ti, 23-7 B.C. (however, the 
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There is a Po-shan Hsien in Shantung, but the meaning of Po-shan 
in this expression is not clear. In any case it has nothing to do 
with the “ Isles of the Blessed.” These three islands =¥FIl] were 
P‘éng-lai 234 , Fang-chang #2, and Ying-chou WH ;*" and 
were reported to be in the P‘o-hai #%# ,°* the body of water partly 
cut off from the sea by the peninsulas of present-day Shantung 
and Liaoning provinces. Any reference to an “Ocean of Grey 
Jade ” escapes me at the moment. 

Following some general remarks on Buddhism, the author’s 
brief notes on the early history of the religion in China begin 
with these sentences on p. 64: “ The earliest recorded date of the 
encounter of China with Buddhism is 2 B.C. In that year a 
Chinese official, Ching Lu by name, heard an envoy of the 
Kushana recite some Buddhist scriptures.” The statement is both 
misleading and inaccurate. Actually the event was “ recorded ” 
some six centuries after it was supposed to have taken place and 
has no more than a traditional value. Furthermore Ching Lu is 
not the name of the man in question. The event is recorded in the 
beginning of chapter 114 of the Wei shu S8#¥, first completed in 
A. D. 554, where it says that a certain Cu‘tn Ching-hsien #¢2¢% 
received oral instruction in Buddhist sitras from a prince of the 
Ta Yiieh-chih KA X.*° The term ching-lu €# occurs in a Shih 
chi 82% commentary which was published in A. D. 737 by CHanc 
Shou-chieh %*F6ii ; according to one authority, it appears to be 
either the name of a shrine or of a place where a shrine existed; *° 


authorship of the book is doubtful; cf. Ssi-k‘u tsung-mu 140) and that accord- 
ing to literature on the “ Po-shan hsiang-lu” during the Six Dynasties the hill was 
supposed to represent Nan-shan fj|IJ or Sung-shan & [lJ in present Honan. (Several 
pieces of this literature may be found in the T7“u-shu chi-ch‘éng, K‘ao-kung tien 236.) 

8° There are several men of this name. Ku-chin t‘ung-hsing-ming ta tz‘t-tien ES 
fa RES KK BE 605a mentions one who was secretary to the heir apparent of Chin 
Hsiao-wu (reigned A.D. 373-96) FARAF'H@; he may be the author of this 
work. Laurer was mistaken is assigning the authorship to a Cuanc Ch‘ang of fit 
who died in 48 B.C. Cf. Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty 178. 

87 Cf. E. Cuavannes, Mémoires historiques 2.152; and Shih chi RB 6 (K‘ai-ming 
shu-tien Ba AA SEE ed. 1,0025, al). 

°° CHAVANNES, op. cit. 2.152, n. 1. 

8° Cf. J. R. Ware, “ Wei Shou on Buddhism,” TP 30 (1933) .110. 

“°Cf. J. R. Ware, “Once more the ‘Golden Man,’” TP 34 (1938) .178. 
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according to another authority it was a “two-edged dagger ” 
which was worshipped in a temple.** It has, therefore, nothing to 
do with the man mentioned in the Wei shu. 


Painting. It should be generally recognized among students of 
Chinese art that painting is by far the most difficult subject in 
which to attain competence. This may seem surprising in view of 
the immense amount of writing the Chinese have devoted to the 
cataloguing of paintings, to biographical studies of artists and 
analyses of their styles and to the general problems of the purpose 
and meaning of various kinds of painting through the centuries. 
Volumes of material have been made available in Western lan- 
guages, and it is possible to acquire a considerable store of infor- 
mation without too much trouble; and yet, in spite of this, it is a 
rare occasion when a really serious student actually confronted 
with a painting will volunteer a dogmatic opinion on attribution 
and period. There are a number of reasons for this. So great is 
the sense of traditionalism and so firmly have the designs of the 
great masters of T‘ang and Sung seized hold of the minds of later 
painters that the composition is almost always essentially good. 
More often than not a painting will, at a glance, look like a good 
painting; close inspection and often detailed examination are 
needed to reveal the truth. Another difficulty is imposed by the 
great versatility of artists in all periods. By reason of his training 
the Chinese painter is above all complete master of his brush, 
and with this command at his disposal he is free to use it in many 
manners. These two factors alone make it hazardous to attempt 
to establish precise rules of order for the classification of the huge 
body of material that is known to us. 

This is not to say that the situation is entirely chaotic, that 
we can say nothing about any artist or any period; on the con- 
trary, much progress has been made. The point to be stressed is 
that almost nothing we have learned may safely be formulated 
into a cut. and dried rule. Too many factors must be taken into 
consideration to permit more than the broadest generalizations. 


“1 Cf, Ecami Namio YL _ LYK, “ Keirotd ko” HERST] FH, TG 3. (1932) 331-349, 
esp. 342. 
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The problems involved in the proper judgment of Chinese painting 
are so numerous as to make this a highly specialized field of study. 
Among the most difficult seems to be the problem of quality, 
which in turn calls for an understanding of Chinese materials and 
technique and of the nature and importance of calligraphy, which 
is at best an extremely complex matter for the Westerner to grasp. 
In addition to this there are the questions of seals and inscriptions 
on the painting itself and of the t‘i-pa {KE (“ colophon ”) in- 
cluded in the mountings of scrolls. A large proportion of the 
Chinese paintings of any consequence have been catalogued by 
their past owners; and these catalogues often describe them in 
some detail even to the seals, inscriptions and t‘?-pa. This at once 
simplifies and complicates the issue because not only is it relatively 
easy to reconstruct the genealogy of an important painting, but 
it has been equally easy for the skilled copyist to reproduce it 
with great fidelity. Thus, competent connoisseurship involves a 
discerning eye in the matter of genuine and false seals—both in 
cutting and in color of the ink—of the handwriting of many well- 
known artists and critics (not to mention innumerable lesser 
persons) , a familiarity with the enormous bibliography of Chinese 
writings on the subject, and, most important of all, an extensive 
experience in the examination of actual paintings both good and 
bad, genuine and forged. The reading of all the books ever pub- 
lished on the subject will be of no avail without years of study of 
the paintings themselves. It seems hardly necessary to add that 
photographic reproductions, important as they are, almost always 
make a Chinese painting look much better or much worse than it 
really is and should never be made the basis of a considered 
opinion. Thus in addition to Chinese literary sources it is to the 
original works that we must turn for the information that we seek. 

My reason for thus outlining in briefest form what I consider to 
be the essential requirements for a proper approach to the study of 
Chinese painting is twofold. It is to my mind one of the most 
important fields, if not the most important field, in which studies 
must be carried on in that it holds such enormous potentialities 
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for a further understanding of the Chinese as a people. Further- 
more it has been the subject of more obscure musings by aesthetes 
and dilettantes than any other aspect of Chinese art, and the 
consequent difficulty in unraveling such elements of fact as may 
lie hidden in the bulk of Western literature on the subject is almost 
insuperable. The number of writers to whom one may turn for 
a proper understanding of the subject is extremely limited, and the 
men whose judgment I should seek out on questions of quality, 
genuineness, and attribution could be numbered on the fingers 
of one hand. The field is almost wide open, and it invites the 
best efforts of the most able scholarship. 

Limitations of time and space forbid my making a detailed 
evaluation of the section on painting in Dr. BAcHHOFER’s latest 
volume. Some parts of it have been admirably treated by Dr. 
ROWLAND in his excellent review; and I shall only add that, in this 
instance, the method of the art historian seems to be even less 
constructive than elsewhere in the field. Again, failure to under- 
stand the nature and purpose of Asiatic art as a whole and the 
versatile methods and talents of the Chinese painter in particular, 
added to the paucity of actual knowledge on which the art his- 
torian may construct his theories, foredoom these methods to 
failure at this stage of our studies. 

In reading through this section, I was especially struck by two 
points having to do with terminology. On p. 109 referring to the 
landscape in the Museum of Fine Arts attributed to Fan K‘uan 
¥ 52, the author describes it as “a true monochrome painting of 
the category the Chinese call p‘o-mo (‘ breaking the ink ’) , and we 
call en lavis.” He points out that most explanations of this term 
have missed the point altogether, that it means nothing more than 
a wash technique which was not an end in itself but a means to 
an end, and that this end was “the complete unification and 
merging of all picture elements.” This unity, he goes on to say, 
“jis something different from the unity as understood by a T“ang 
artist.” Dr. RowLanp has already called attention to this passage 
and to the fact that there are not one, but two terms with quite 
different meanings both of which are romanized p‘o-mo. The term 
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Dr. Bacuuorer is using here is #&#: which is usually translated 
“ broken ink ”; and as far back as WALEy * it has been interpreted 
as meaning something like a wash drawing. Both Dr. Bacu- 
HOFER’s explanation and the traditional interpretation of the term 
require further investigation. There can hardly be any doubt 
that, as he says, p‘o-mo is not an end in itself but a means to an 
end; it is apparently a technical term describing a type of brush 
stroke. It is impossible, however, to accept the assertion that the 
result of the technique is “ something different from the unity as 
understood by a T‘ang artist ” when the term is used by the ninth 
century writer CHanc Yen-yiian 582% to describe the work of 
the T‘ang painter WANG Wei #€.** Not only does Cuanc state 
that he has seen work of this type by Wane Wei, but he goes on 
briefly to describe the look of the painting. The passage runs: 
et SAKE WAKE HR, which may be rendered “I have seen 
a broken ink landscape [by WANG]; the traces of the brush are 
strong and clear.” Surely strong and clear brush strokes are the 
exact opposite of what we should expect to find in what we call a 
wash drawing. WALEY notes that this is a difficult problem, and 
explains that he feels the term originally meant “ the breaking up 
or ‘ disarraying’ of the ink outline sketch so that the results... 
looked like a wash-drawing pure and simple.” His interpretation 
appears to be supported by another passage where the same term 
is used in connection with a painter named CuHanc Tsao 52% who, 
as WALEY reads the text, “ was obliged to fly for his life, leaving 
behind him a half painted picture; he had not even finished 
‘breaking the ink (p‘o-mo).’” This passage, also in the Li-tai 
ming-hua chi,“* runs as follows: #47 #£/\RUWK BR FERRER 
RBA TY RU BL RE RID EF ESS ~=and I read it, 


“ Ordered to paint an eight panel landscape screen in the P‘ing- 


*° A. Watery, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting (New York, 1923) 
146-7. 

“8 Cf. Li-tai ming-hua chi RE{C44 RE ch. 10. My reference is to the text repro- 
duced in the Wang-shih shu-hua-yiian ERAS. T‘ai-tung t‘u-shu-chii 3e 5B fa 
fy ed., 1922. The passage is in hua-yiian FF Ai 4.25a-b. 

44 Ibid. 4.296. Watery gives no reference to the source of his account, but it must 
be this passage. 
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yiian Li * in Ch‘ang-an, he had not yet [done the] ‘ broken ink’ 
when it happened that Cau Tz‘ ** revolted and the capital city 
was thrown into confusion. [CHANG] Tsao also immediately fled.” 
I take this to mean that the designs had been roughed out, but 
that he had not yet added those strokes which were in the broken 
ink technique. WALEy’s interpretation that “he had not even 
finished breaking the ink” seems only to obscure the meaning. 

Specific technical terms in Chinese painting have been used 
with different meanings by writers of different periods, and the 
use of p‘o-mo W#: by critics of the Sung, Ming, and Ch‘ing periods 
would make an interesting subject for research. This is not the 
place for such a study. For the moment I venture to suggest that 
the traditional explanation of the term is wrong, and that it has 
nothing to do with the type of work we think of as wash drawing; 
that it refers to a specific type of brush stroke, a strong clear 
stroke, which plays a definite part in the finished painting. 

The other p‘o-mo &# means “ splashed ink ” or “ spilled ink ” 
and refers to the use of broad splashy areas of ink without outline 
strokes as used by such men as M1 Fu *7i and the Ch‘an painters 
Mu-ch'‘i ®&, Liane K‘ai ®##, and others. This, too, is a T‘ang 
dynasty term and is found in the T‘ang-ch‘ao ming-hua lu JE 
4498 of Cuvu Ching-hsiian 23*%K ** where, under the heading 
i-p‘in san-jén %&mm=A, the author discusses a certain Wanc Mo 
+ ,** who was famous for his use of this technique. According 
to Cuu he excelled in splashed ink ##. “In his nature was 


45This appears to be an erroneous writing for P‘ing-k‘ang li 2B fe which, in 
T‘ang times, was a square adjoining the imperial city Ap at the southeast corner. 
See Avacnt Kiroku LWESHX Choan shiscki no kenkya Fee PROVE 
(Toky6, 1933) .135 and folding map of Ch‘ang-an in T‘ang. He calls all the squares 
fang Yj as does Hsit Sung PRR in his T‘ang liang-ching ch‘éng-fang k‘ao FER Re 
pis (Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu 38 925 [FB + Rad. 118) ee): Hst describes the 
temples and halls and private residences in this square, 3.6a-7b, and frequently 
mentions P‘ing-k‘ang li in the text. I find no reference to a P*‘ing-yiian li 2B JB. 

46 Cf. H. A. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary (1898), No. 473. 

‘7In the Mei-shu ts‘ung-shu Ea ee ed., —4iE SAH. this passage is on 
p. 18a. 

“8 According to Chung-kuo hua-chia jén-ming ta-tz‘ii-tien FP [EH NY ARR 
28-9, this man is called Wana Hsia =. ¥4, and appears in ch. 10 of Li-tai ming-hua 
chi as Wane Mo ER. This text does not use the term p‘o-mo }¥ but describes 
his painting in these words: OP BE-PE E  B RABSE. “and he liked, 


after he was drunk, to use his hair to take up ink and strike it against the silk to paint.” 


11 
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much that was rude and wild and he loved wine. Whenever he 
was about to paint a hanging scrojl, he would first drink, and 
after he was drunk, then he would take ink and splash with it 
YXB. Sometimes laughing, sometimes singing, he would kick 
[the ink] with his feet and rub it on with his hands. Sometimes 
he would whirl [with his brush] sometimes he would sweep: some- 
times [the ink would be] thin and sometimes thick.” Further on 
he says, “ When one examines them (i.e., his paintings) well, 
one does not see:the traces of the ink blots, and everybody calls 
this miraculous.” *® This reference to the use of a very free 
splashed ink technique by a painter working about A. D. 800 is 
but one of many bits of evidence that in T“ang times as in later 
periods many manners of painting existed side by side. It tends 
to undermine the reader’s confidence in Dr. BACHHOFER’s state- 
ment (p. 117) that in the thirteenth century this broad and often 
formless style “ was only the last phase of the baroque style in 
Chinese painting.” 

On p. 110, the author cites the yse of the term pai-hua A in 
the Li-tai ming-hua chi to describe uncolored frescoes; but he errs 
in saying the term means “ white pictures.” In addition to mean- 
ing “ white,” the word A means “ plain” or “ unadorned ”; and 
that is its meaning in this phrase, “ plain pictures” or “ plain 
paintings ” in contrast to those adorned with colors. It no more 
means “white pictures” than the term for vernacular speech, 
pai-hua Ase, means “ white words.” 


In selecting these examples of the ways in which the art 
historian who is untrained in Sinological methods can fall into 
error in the study of Chinese art, I have purposely chosen both 
major and minor points. The latter seem almost equally important 
because the multiple misinterpretation of minor matters always 
tends to distort the over-all picture; and this is especially true 
in this field where the whole cultural background in which the 
arts flourished is remote from the native heritage of the Western 
observer. The difficulty of sorting out fact from fiction in the 
Western literature on the subject has already been noted; and the 


‘°T am indebted to Dr. William R. B. Acker for calling my attention to this 
reference and for his kindness in allowing me to quote from his translation of this 
interesting passage. 
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student who lacks the tools necessary to seek out and check his 
sources is bound to remain almost hopelessly at sea. In this con- 
nection one point should be made quite clear. It would be absurd 
to suggest that the ability to read Chinese and to use Chinese 
source materials is adequate qualification for the productive study 
of Chinese art; and I make no such suggestion. There is much 
more to it than that. The trained eye, the eye to recognize not 
only genuineness but quality is essential; without it one can do 
nothing. Among students of art, much has been said about the 
ability to see, and there can be no doubt of the fundamental 
importance of this ability; but in the field of Chinese art this 
is no longer enough, and it does not seem unreasonable to raise 
the question of how much a trained eye can see when it does not 
know for sure what it is looking at. To mention but a single 
example, one wonders how much the naked eye, however highly 
trained, could have told us about all phases of the development of 
Buddhist sculpture without the aid of the huge corpus of docu- 
mentation compiled from texts of all kinds by such Sinological 
pioneers as CHAVANNES. All other branches of Chinese art are 
in urgent need of similar documentation. In the present state of 
our studies we should begin to realize how little we really know; 
and the eye alone can add little if anything to the picture. Future 
progress will depend in great measure on how much we can find 
out about the circumstances under which the objects were made 
and on the answers to such questions as “why?,” “how?,” 
“ when?,” and “ where?” If the answers exist at all, they are to 
be found in the writings of the men who made and used the 
bronzes, paintings, jades, lacquers, ceramics, textiles, and other 
objects which raise the questions in the first place; and without 
access to these writings the student whose eye is trained in the 
observation of line, color, and form can only admire and speculate. 
He can make no real contribution to knowledge. There is much 
work to be done; the Sinologist who will take the trouble to train 
his eye by the firsthand study of many objects and the art his- 
torian who will take the trouble to equip himself with the tools 
of Sinology are the men whose work will be worth-while. This 
twofold training is no trivial undertaking; but it is the only way 
in which light may be shed on a field still largely obscured by the 
shadows of misunderstanding and ignorance. 











A “POSTHUMOUS LETTER” FROM THE CHIN 
EMPEROR TO THE KHITAN EMPEROR IN 942 
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Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Thanks to Mr. Lionel Gitzs, an interesting letter from the 
Chin Emperor to the Khitan Emperor dating from 942 has been 
reproduced in the ‘BSOS 10.2 (1940) , facing p. 339, in his valuable 
series of articles entitled “ Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein 
Collection.” This letter forms part of a Tun-huang roll (S4473) , 
which, according to Mr. Gizs, is 9%4 feet long. Before this 
publication, this document was probably not known to scholars 
of other countries who are also interested in the Tun-huang hsiieh 
BEA or Tun-huang studies.’ 

The plate published by Mr. G11Es is very clear, but the original 
manuscript is in the hsing-shu 4T#* style and contains a few 
characters which are not too easy to decipher. As a basis for this 
study, I have re-copied the letter and added my punctuation 
(Pl. I). 

This letter is of no little interest in the history of the relation- 
ship between the pseudo-Chinese Chin # dynasty (936-946) and 
the Khitan empire. Mr. Gizzs labels it “a letter from the Em- 
peror Ch‘u Ti Hf (942-946) to the Emperor of the Northern 
(Khitan) dynasty Yen-Lii Té-kuang 3f#485E announcing his 
predecessor’s decease.” This is not quite correct. It is an i-shu 
32, or “ posthumous letter,” ? written in the name of the dying 


2 Hamapa Kosaku’s JAPA PELE “Glimpses of the Articles Excavated by Dr. Stein 
in Eastern Turkestan in the British Museum” (7G 8.1, 3 [1918]) contains no mention 
of this roll. Lo Fu-ch‘ang ime in his list of Tun-huang documents published in 
KHCK 1.1 (1923) .167 mentions only a “ Ta Chin Huang-ti shih-chuang ” EL RIN which 
forms another part of the same roll. There is no doubt that Lo did not know much 
about this important and lengthy roll because he secured his information only at 
secondhand or even thirdhand through Cuavannes. Hstane Ta [a] = was sent by the 
National Library of Peiping to London from 1936 to 1937 to examine the Tun-huang 
documents, but his list in the Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography 1.4 (1939) 
does not include $4473. 

?It was customary for an emperor to leave an i-chao jap or “ posthumous 
decree” and for an official to leave an i-piao Ze or “ posthumous memorial” to be 
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AK Wise pH REND HK HEY ew 4S 
22 SBE OM ARE oe a ee A ee ad 4 
SS le eh 0 te BA SEE Hey AY 7 oe Bl ww 
BCE BL ra WB AR aa thr a A 9 2 AE BE NG 
SR MSE Fie Nahai 38 Aa pn) 3 IR wai aeh AX BE ME 
Br BAe BE QW AR MUGS Need ae Ne Beads & - 
QA DA DAR RENE S a) RE BE as 8d al EE AOU AS a 8 
NE ele WOE REY RENE VALE RS ney 
Mado) B x sok 2 OK WS AP ee 
a oe Se ROWE ee al A TER ER Ba 
ABR ay NR A eM SR oP aE ae Ros en 
Bear ake ah a an X Bean BA WB ys SOO BEA 
tensa "ape 8 BLN? ¥o rah MR AR Na aL ie bp a RR 
AAS wie HE AK a Se WERE ang vag RP 22 Sy wi 
vr age Wo a le a oR ag a i ate Ane nt] 
Fecge vel FE APE SB e tele Ake Dope ak 
AOE RE REL aM RT ge 
N) xe art or hw) ad 38 A BY We UE AE aac a wine 8 ast hed \2 4 
AK Bote os ZB wis el BRS TA aaa a xa LAA BE ales 
Meal ge Brat W alae weve 8 al 7 ae BY dw cao wih 


BEE hae Al val 


Puate I. 
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Emperor Suu Ching-t‘ang 1%# ° and not in the name of his 
nephew and successor, Ch‘u Ti. 

It is well known that the Chin dynasty was established by the 
Khitan and that the relationship between the Khitan Emperor 
and the Chin Emperor was in theory that between a father and 
son. History * tells us that a certain disrespectful message sent in 
the reign of Ch‘u Ti threw the “ grandfather” Khitan Emperor 
into a fury and brought down upon the Chin dynasty its destruc- 
tion by the Khitan. The letter reproduced by Mr. GiLEs may well 
have been this fateful document. 

Sun Ching-t‘ang, founder of the Chin dynasty, was not of 
Chinese origin. The Hsin Wu-Tai shih says plainly that he was a 
western barbarian W4% and his father had a non-Chinese name, 
Nieh-li-chi #48# .° Historians do not know the origin of his sur- 
name, SHIH. But it is very likely that the family may have come 
from Shih-kuo 418, Tashkent,’ in central Asia. The surnames of 
wives of the Suru family include AN &, M1 %, and Ho J, which 
all have non-Chinese flavor. These three, together with Suru, 
make up four of the nine clans of Chao-wu WAX, who are supposed 
to be descendants of the Yiieh-chih 4X." 


announced or presented after death. It was proper for an official to offer in his 
“ posthumous memorial ” some advices to his ruler, but it was also not uncommon for 
him to request favors for his family members or relatives. 

® The character for t‘ang (radical 96) is often miswritten ie (radical $2). 

“Important early references include the Tzt-chih t‘ung-chien, the Chiu Wu-Tai shih, 
the Hsin Wu-Tai shih, the Liao shih, the Wu-tai hui-yao FLAK PT BE, the Ts‘é-fu 
yiian-kuei YEAS ICH. and the Ch'i-tan kuo-chih HAF} BQH. The Wu-Tai shih-chi 
chu SEZEYE by Ptine Yiian-jui FICHH (1731-1803) and the Liao-shih shih-i 
RE PAS by Lr E JRE (1692-1752) have conveniently collected many relevant 
records. 

5 Pai-na ed., 8.1a. 

® Shih-kuo is mentioned in Hsiian-tsang’s Kemet Ta-T‘ang Hsi-yii chi Kf pe RR FB 
and other early texts. Cf. Thomas Waters, On Yuan Chwang’s travels in India 
(1904) 84-85. 

7 Waters, ibid. 87-97; CHAVANNES, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux 
(1903) 132-147. 

I have tried to trace without much success the origin of an interesting form of 
sacrifice used by the Sui family. According to the two histories of the Five Dynas- 
ties, in the summer of 942 between the death of Summ Ching-t‘ang and his burial, 
Ch‘u Ti ordered a general to practise at the West Hill of Hsiang-chou #4 JZ. FG 
(not far from Yeh Eg where Suru died, and not far from his tomb) the ceremony 
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The stress of the non-Chinese origin of the Sur family may help 
us to understand why Sum Ching-t‘ang was so ready to be the 
son or foster-son of a non-Chinese emperor.’ In the ninth and 
tenth centuries it was a common practice among the barbarian 
warriors to adopt their faithful supporters as foster-sons. Some 
even had troops of them. The-family tie was undoubtedly in- 
tended to reinforce the bonds between a leader and his sub- 
ordinates. The practice impressed the Sung historian, Ou-yANG 
Hsiu PXBE, so much that he devoted a special chapter in his 
Wu-Tai shth-chi, i.e., the Hsin Wu-Tai shih, to a group of foster- 
sons of the Sha-t‘o WBE (Turkic) general, Li K‘o-yung 32h 
(d. 908) , and labeled the chapter “ I-érh chuan ” 3€ 504% or “ Bi- 
ographies of Foster-sons.” The Ch‘ing scholar, WANG Ming-shéng 
EM RE .° criticized Ou-yANc for his special attention to this par- 
ticular group of foster-sons but agreed that the practice was very 
common. Thus, being a foster-son of a stranger was not so shame- 
ful as it may have been in other times. This is especially true for 
Suin Ching-t‘ang, who was from a family of military tradition and 
non-Chinese origin. 

Before going into further detail about the relationship between 
the Chin and the Khitan, I offer here a rather literal translation 
of the letter in question: 

The Emperor of the Great Chin respectfully sends his posthumous letter to 


the Emperor of the Northern Dynasty, giving his greetings.1° We have heard 
that it becomes gloomy when it is cloudy and that the moon invariably wanes 


called p‘u-ma FER or pu-chi $% with two of Samm Ching-t‘ang’s horses. I suppose 
the character p‘u here means knocking to death. The ceremony is called barbarian 
RIK Zi in the Hsin Wu-Tai shih 9.1b-2a and called a Northern custom 4k f@ife 
in the Chiu Wu-Tai shih 81.2a. The latter interpretation can perhaps be verified by 
a Khitan place name, P‘u-ma Shan PEG i. mentioned by Hu Ch‘iao AWE in his 
Hsien-lu chi 4 REL. which Cuavannes (“Voyageurs chinois chez les Khitan et les 
Joutchen ” JA 9 [1897].397-398) has ably identified to be in Tsu-chou wa. where 
the tomb of the Khitan ruler, A-pao-chi Pa) JRHE, was. This makes it rather difficult 
to conjecture this ceremony to be of Central Asiatic origin, although the Shih-kuo 
was famous for its steeds. 

® Cu‘ten Mu $e Fi in his Kuo-shih ta-kang ta (1940) 360-361 gives the 
same interpretation but has not identified the surname Sun. 

® Shih-ch‘i-shih shang-ch‘iich ---+G att (Kuang-ya ts‘ung-shu ed.) 95.12a. 

1° The practice of using a small character érh =. to indicate a duplicated character 
has been common for ages. There are many examples in bronze inscriptions as early 
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after being full. Investigating into the changes amplified by the Great Way,1! 
we find that this tallies with the brevity of human life. When the principle is 
plain and the feelings are comprehended, one’s soul may travel with content 
to the East. However, since your benevolence was overwhelming and our 
repayment light, my tears fall when I look toward the North. Holding with 
effort my last breath, I speak sincerely from the depth of my heart. 

I come from a family which for generations has produced generals and my 
ambition was to have a military career. It happened that I was helping Ming 
Tsung 38 5 12 to hold his empire and consequently I had as my domain the 
whole of Chin. Just then the last Emperor (934) became suspicious of me. He 
raised his over-confident troops to attack me as a rebel. Although my strategy 
of defence 1% had been laid down, I found my allies in all directions were few. 
“Thereupon I informed you in haste of the urgency of the situation and my 
faithfulness to you, and looked up to you for aid.1* As a result, your Imperial 
Majesty, much concerned with the injustice [done to me], personally led your 
ever-victorious army. Along the frontiers archery troops arose like clouds. 
Under the city wall weapons clashed like a snow storm. Challenges were 
made and victories won. Military prowess was displayed and surrender 
received. It was exactly like pouring the seas and rivers into a tripod of 


as Western Chou times. According to information from Prof. Tuna Tso-pin, trace 
of this usage is also found in bone inscriptions. The two horizontal strokes are often 
reduced to two dots in cursive writing. The two érh’s (sometimes only one) may be 
used to duplicate an expression made of two characters. This usage has been especi- 
ally favored in letter-writing. Letters by famous calligraphers from the third century 
down provide us with many examples like tun-shou tun-shou ij = i = “greetings ” 
and nai-ho nai-ho 2 = {PJ = “ Alas! What can we do about it!” Recently published 
Han letters on wooden slips contain several even earlier examples like k‘ou-t‘ou k‘ou-t‘ou 
A) = BA = , tsai-pai tsai-pai FRE=— FR=, ssii-tsui ssii-tsui FE = FE =, as different 
ways of salutation. In the body of the letter, we also find hsing-shén hsing-shén ae = 
fE= “It is very lucky (for me)” and liu-i liu-i = Fi= “please pay careful 
attention.” Cf. Lao Kan Bee, Chii-yen Han-chien k‘ao-shih FERRE: HAZ FE 1943, 
shih-wén FERC 4.1a-16a. There are also a few similar examples in CHavannes’ Les 
Documents chinois decouverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan oriental 
(1913); for instance, no. 344 (p. 78, Pl. 10) and no. 398 (p. 89, Pl. 20). 

11 Professor William Hune has suggested to me that this ta-tao 73 may be an 
error of t‘ien-tao F3H. I hesitate to change it because ta-tao also makes good sense 
here. 

*° Ming Tsung (926-938) favored Sura Ching-t‘ang so much that he made Sum 
his son-in-law. 

** At that time, Samm Ching-t‘ang was in Chin-yang ##[} (modern T‘ai-yiian, 
Shansi) and the city was beseiged by troops of the Hou T‘ang ruler. The term 
chiu-chii JLUFP “to resist nine (i.e., several) times” comes from the Mo-tzi Sa 
(Ssii-pu ts‘wng-k‘an ed.) 18.18b, where we have chiu-chii JUfP. It is about how 
Mo-tzii illustrated his defensive skill against the celebrated engineer, Kunc-sHu P‘an 
LSE, with certain kinds of crude miniature tools. 

44The character under yang {MI is not clear. Tentatively I read it pu pf “to 
divine.” 
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boiling water to save a fish from being destroyed therein.1> Moreover, you 
changed my family into a dynasty and made me, a humble member, the 
founder of an empire. 

Now, making available the soldiers from Hsin-shih wih to the Prince of 
Hsiao ji -E *° did not help him to pacify the country. That the area around 
Pa-shang 7#4_E (i.e., large part of modern Shensi) was to go to the ruler of 
Han 17 was not intended to repay him for having put [Ch‘u Huai Wang 
45 =E] on the throne. In quiet thought about your eminence, I suppose you 
did not seek any repayment. Being myself in a delicate and dangerous posi- 
tion,!8 I, however, never dared to feel at ease. As a result, illness grew before 
I noticed it, and all medical treatments have failed to cure me. 

When my last moment draws near, again I am thinking about the country. 
The mass of people cannot do for a moment without a ruler; and my brave 
soldiers cannot stay for a while without a leader. It is necessary to ask 
younger generations to take over and rule the empire. Hoping that we shall 
be benefited by more of your grace, we shall do our best to continue our 
cordial relationship to the very end. 

My eldest son (actually nephew), the Prince of Ch‘i #. is by nature firm 
and dignified, and he is well versed in civil and military affairs. Rather able 
in making resolute decisions, he is qualified to bear the burden of the empire. 
Thereupon I personally summoned my ministers and handed them what was to 
be my posthumous decree. Immediately I asked my son to come to the 
throne in front of my coffin so as to rest the mind of the people. Although 
this simplified ceremony is in accordance with our tradition, I still must entrust 
my orphan to the care of your virtuous majesty. 

It is respectfully hoped that your Imperial Majesty will guard the gates of 
heaven so as to maintain its buoyant and clear spirit of benevolence, and will 
delay the travel of the sun so as to prolong its gift of long-lasting radiance. 
Exhibit your good faith with yin and yang as your witnesses, and make your 
grace as permanent as gold and stone. 

My illness is gradually coming to its climax, and I feel sad when I look 
ahead. When the night rain falls on Mount K‘ung-t‘ung @ fij],19° I shall be 
unable to weep with it. When autumn grass grows all over the countryside 
in Ts‘ang-wu #4 #5 2° I shall be ready to have my soul buried there. I pour 


25 The allusion is borrowed partly from the Chuang-tzi ¥E-f- (Ssii-pu ts‘wng-k‘an 
ed.) 9.2b-3a. 

2° Later Emperor Kuang-wu (25-57). Hou-Han shu (Pai-na ed.) 1.3a, 14b; 11.2a-b. 

*7 Later Emperor Kao Tsu (206-195 B.C.). Shih chi (Pai-na ed.) 8.15, 17b-18a; 
Cuavannes, Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 2.352, 356. Also Han shu 
(Pai-na ed.) 1.14a, 17b; H. H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty 1.56, 
64-65. 

*® Or more literally, “realizing my position as one who approaches a deep pond or 
walks on thin ice.” 

1° Where the legendary ruler Huang-ti a it is supposed to have visited. Cf. Ma 
Su’s Bj Sh (1621-1673) I shih ESB (1889 Pu’s PAP HE ed.) 5.4a, 25b, 29a. 

2° Where the legendary ruler Shun $£ is supposed to have been buried. Cf. I shih 
10.14a-14b. 
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my heart out fully to you and entrust you with my successor; I shall then 
close my eyes in the grave. I am overwhelmed with a feeling of gratitude, 
uncertainty, sadness, and fear.?1 


The reader of the Chinese text will note the curiously mixed 
tone of respect and disrespect. It is obvious that the Chin Em- 
peror addressed the Khitan Emperor as an equal. A similar salu- 
tation, “ The Emperor of the Great Chin sends a letter to the 
Emperor of the Great Shu” AGSHSHA Hi, was used by 
Sin Ching-t‘ang to anounce the founding of his dynasty in 936.” 
The expression tsu-hsia 2 F is peculiar because it may be used 
not only to equals but also to inferiors. Of course here it may 
have been a copyist’s error since it is replaced in the later part of 
the letter by the much more respectful pi-hsia PET , which ordin- 
arily would be the only form to address an emperor. The triangle- 
shaped character in this letter stands for mow 3&** and is used in 
place of personal names. To refer to oneself by personal name in 
such a message shows some respect for the person addressed. 

After the exclamatory ho-tsé {J 4), the tone of the letter takes 
a sudden change. The historical allusion about Emperor Kuang- 
wu is not very happy, because the Hsin-shih soldiers were irreg- 
ulars who might be called revolutionaries or bandits. The Chin 
Emperor expressed his gratitude, but also reminded the Khitan 
Emperor not to expect too much. Actually, sixteen provinces * 
along the Great Wall had been presented to the Northern ruler 


*1 The character under kan fg is not clear. It looks like ti tis, perhaps used here 
in place of ti ¥. 

*2 Ch‘uan T‘ang wén A> BF I (1901 Kuang-ya Shu-chii ed.) 117.12a. 

*8 The same usage also appears in other Tun-huang documents; for example, Numa 
Noboru: {-FfAARE 76sd horitsu bunsho no kenkya FERRED PE 
(1987) 418, 440-441. Liu Fu 3) @% and Li Chia-jui ZE9eHG cite two examples in 
popular literature in their Sung-Yiian i-lai su-tzi p‘u RLU Ke fi (1930) 28. 
This abridged form is still in use today. 

**The names of the sixteen provinces are given in the Liao shih 4.2b and the 
Tzti-chth t‘ung-chien (Ssti-pu pei-yao ed.) 280.138a. Generally speaking, the area 
covers the northern and central part of the modern Hopei and the northeastern part 
of the modern Shensi. Of the sixteen, Liao shih $7.1a has incorrectly replaced Ying 
pt and Mo x, which were in central Hopei, by Ying 2 and P‘ing 4, which were 
in southern Manchuria. Perhaps this was because the Hou Chou 4% 1:3) had recovered 
the former two in 959. For a detailed study on this problem, see Ca‘wan Tsu-wang’s 
APN A (1705-1755) “ Yen-yiin shih-ti k‘ao” FIZ AHN in his Chi-ch‘i-t'ing chi 
wai-pien fi Hp AEE WG (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 40.12b-l5a. 
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as a reward for his creation of the Chin dynasty, and the later 
inability of the Northern Sung to recover his area kept the North- 
ern Sung permanently on the defensive. Suu Ching-t‘ang asked 
for the recognition of his successor, and perhaps suggested a 
threat of force in this connection by stressing the military ability 
and firm character of the new emperor. 

When Suin Ching-t‘ang died in 942, his ministers, according 
to history, could not agree upon their diplomatic policy toward the 
Khitan. Should the new emperor continue, as did his predecessor, 
to take himself as a vassal of the Khitan empire and continue to 
submit tributary memorials called piao # or should the practice 
be changed to the use of letters (shu #¥) on equal terms? General 
Cuine Yen-kuang 3423 , who favored a strong policy, won at a 
court conference. 

Among other things that annoyed the Khitan, Caine proposed 
the imprisonment of a commercial representative of the Khitan 
who had established a big office in K‘ai-féng and the killing of 
all Khitan merchants in the Chin empire and the confiscation of 
their goods. These probably were not all carried out. When the 
Khitan agent was released for repatriation in the autumn of 943,”° 
Cuincé said to him: 

Go back and tell this to your ruler. Our former Emperor was put on the 
throne by the Northern dynasty; therefore he presented memorials and called 
himself servant f2. The present Emperor is chosen by China. The reason 
that he yields to the Northern dynasty is just that he does not dare to forget 
the treaties of our former Emperor. As [the ruler of] a neighbor country, it is 
enough for him to address himself as grandson. There is no reason for him 
to call himself a servant. The Northern Emperor should not believe in the 


false statements by Cuao Yen-shou #H3E s¥,2° and slight and insult China. 
The soldiers and horses of China you have seen with your own eyes. If the 


grandfather (i.e., the Khitan Emperor) gets angry, let him come and fight. 


°° The account here is based upon the Tzi-chih t‘ung-chien 283.14b-15a. The Liao 
shih 4.8b says this representative was sent by the Khitan Emperor in the autumn of 
942 to protest against an impolite message sent by the Chin Emperor, and also records 
a similar answer by Cuinc Yen-kuang. 

26 CHao was a Chinese who surrendered to the Khitan in 936. Having been put 
into key position by the Khitan, he conceived ambition to become an emperor in 
China and therefore pursuaded the Khitan to attack the Chin. Biog. Liao shih 76 and 
Chiu Wu-Tai shih 98. 
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His grandson (i.e., the Chin Emperor) has one hundred thousand sharpened 
swords waiting for him. Do not regret it when in the future he will be 
defeated by his grandson and laughed at by the whole world! 


The commercial representative asked for verbatim records of 
CuiNG’s words and did not fail to transmit the message when he 
got back. 

War actually started at the beginning of 944, and three years 
later the Grandfather’s troops stormed the Chin capital at K<ai- 
féng. The Chin Emperor surrendered. Cutnc Yen-kuang was 
captured, tried, and ridiculed. He committed suicide, according to 
history, by choking himself with his own hands when his guards 
slackened their vigilance. In fairness to this often criticized 
general-minister and to his young master, we must add that the 
“hundred thousand swords” did succeed in stopping and even 
defeating the Khitan invaders in several battles during the first 
two years of war in 944 and 945. The Chin Emperor even led 
the troops in person. It was late in 946 and only after several 
generals of the Chin had betrayed their ruler and gone over to 
the Khitan that the Chin was really defeated. 

The dowager empress, wife of Sara Ching-t‘ang, did her best 
to persuade an able secretary, Fan Chih %#&,?" to draft one 
tributary memorial for the young Emperor and one for herself 
to announce the surrender to the Khitan Emperor. The Chin 
Emperor must have been reluctant to do this, but both were 
written in very humble terms and sent out. The memorial for 
Ch’u Ti started with the words, “ Your grandson and servant 
says.” In the memorial it was admitted that the Chin Emperor 
was at fault in having come to the throne without order from his 
real master and in having dared to send a message (or messages) 
in which his superior had been addressed as an equal {Mai 
PFE Oe EIS MS. Also in this announcement of 
surrender, the term Wéng Huang-ti #; that is “ Grandfather 
Emperor,” was used no less than four times.” 


*7 Fan eventually became prime minister under the Sung dynasty. Biog. Sung 
shih 249. 

28 Both memorials may be found in the Hsin Wu-Tai shih 17.2a-8b, and the Ch‘i-tan 
kuo-chih (Sao-yeh shan-fang ed.) 20. la-2a. and the memorial for Ch‘u Ti is also 
recorded in the Chiu Wu-Tai shih 85.3b-4b. 
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It is very likely that this Tun-huang document was the disre- 
spectful message referred to in the surrending announcement. But 
it is also possible that, for some reason, this specific draft was 
never used.”® Chinese histories agree in their record that Ch‘u Ti 
announced his predecessor’s decease by sending a letter in which 
he addressed himself as grandson and not a servant. As mentioned 
above, the policy was first decided in a court conference. The 
decision was probably based on the fact that since 938 the Khitan 
Emperor had several times suggested that Sui Ching-t‘ang ad- 
dress himself as a son and not as a servant.*® This Tun-huang 
document may have been drafted at this time as a solution to the 
difficult situation by writing in the name of the dead Emperor 
whose impoliteness might not be so offensive to the Khitan Em- 
peror as that of his living heir. But after all, the solution could 
only be a temporary one. Ch‘u Ti had to face the problem in his 
own name. 

Ch‘u Ti’s succession to the throne was not a matter of course. 
One of Suin Ching-t‘ang’s several sons** survived him. SHim 
Ching-t‘ang apparently wished that his own son instead of his 
nephew should be his successor, but after his death courtiers led 
by Cuina Yen-kuang decided to put the Prince of Ch‘i, who was 
twenty-nine, on the throne because an adult ruler was needed on 
the throne at this time of national crisis. This may also have had 


*°T am grateful to Prof. William Hung for his discussion on this point. 

°° Tzit-chih t‘ung-chien 281.16a. 

*1 Six or seven, depending on how one counts. Cu‘1en Ta-hsin 87M (1728-1804) 
in his Nien-érh-shih k‘ao-i ++-— 22S (Kuang-ya ts‘ung-shu ed.) 61.10a-b points 
out the discrepancy between the Hsin Wu-Tai shih 9, which gives six sons, and the 
Hsin Wu-Tai shih 17, and the Wu-Tai hui-yao, which give seven, with their names. 
Cu‘lEN concludes that the Hsin Wu-Tai shih 9 is in error. But if one checks the names 
given in the two latter sources, one finds that the Hsin Wu-Tai shih 17.7b includes 
Ch‘ung-kuei A fi, i.e., Chu Ti, who was actually a nephew, and the Wu-Tai hui-yao 
(1886, Chiang-su shu-chii ed.) 2.2a includes Ch‘ung-yin }§L, who was probably a 
cousin. However, the Hsin Wu-Tai shih 17.8a mentions another son who died before 
he was old enough to be given a formal name. This son was even younger than 
Ch‘ung-jui 4%, who was the only son to survive the father. The chapter in the 
Chiu Wu-Tai shih on princes of the Chin, re-gathered from the Yung-lo ta-tien, is 
incomplete and not useful on this point. 
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something to do with the court decision regarding the manner of 
announcement of the Emperor’s death. But used or unused, this 
letter is valuable because it reflects very well the situation in a 
period which was critical to the relationship between the Chin and 
the Khitan. 


®2T wish to correct a misleading remark made by Mr. Guzzs in his Six Centuries at 
Tun-huang. Commenting on the document which has been the subject of this study, 
he says (p. $1), “It is significant of the times that he addresses his brother-emperor 
as an equal.” As clearly shown above, the Khitan Emperor was supposed to be only 
father-emperor or grandfather-emperor and certainly not brother-emperor. This other- 
wise excellent book by Mr. Gixzs contains another error on the first page. The Cave 
Shrines of the Thousand Buddhas is to the southeast and not to the southwest of 
the city of Tun-huang. Another slip which Mr. Gites has made on the $4473 roll is 
that in BSOS 10.2 (1940).$40 he misunderstands the term ch‘i-fu #8% after the 
surname Li 2 as a personal name, Ch‘i-fu. Ch‘i-fu is a technical term which means 
to request an official to come back to office, especially before the end of his mourning 
period. This document refers to minister Lr Sung #%, who lost his mother early in 
942 and was asked to resume service after not quite fifty days. 
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Harley Farnsworth MacNarr, ed., China. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. $6.50. Pp. 
Xxxv + 573. 


This collection of studies of the history, philosophy, religions, 
art, literature and economics of China provides an informative and 
for the most part scholarly introduction to Chinese civilization, 
though one which does not make particularly easy reading. While 
not all of the thirty-four essays are of the highest quality, a large 
proportion are remarkably good and some are outstanding. Most 
of the contributions suffer from space limitations which forestalled 
elaboration and in some cases made adequate presentation of the 
subject impossible. Yet no other recent publication brings to- 
gether so much scholarly information in the wide field of Chinese 
studies. Nearly all of the contributors are either Chinese or 
Americans, most of them specialists in the fields in which they 
write. 

Professor MacNair performed a difficult and valuable service 
in gathering together so many able contributors during the years 
when many scholars were preoccupied with tasks connected with 
the war effort. This, his last publication before his untimely death, 
is indeed a monument to his devotion to and wide interests in the 
field of Chinese scholarship. 

In Part I, Background, Derk Boppsr’s article “ Dominant 
Ideas ” is outstanding. It discusses (1) the basic Chinese concept 
of the indivisible unity of the world of man and the world of 
nature, and (2) the intense preoccupation of the Chinese through- 
out their history with the problem of human relationships. 

In Part II, Historical and Political Development, the first four 
chapters: “ Antiquity: to the Fall of Shang” by L. Carrington 
Goopricn, “The Greatness of Chou” by Cx‘tn Méng-chia, 
“From the Fall of Chou to the Fall of T‘ang ” by TéNc Ssii-yii, 
and “ From the Fall of T‘ang to the Fall of Ch‘ing ” by Franz H. 
MIcHAEL, provide a survey of Chinese history down to the 
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twentieth century. Not only are all salient developments touched 
upon but there is also conveyed to the reader a sense of the 
continuity of Chinese civilization. In “ Chinese Society and the 
Dynasties of Conquest,” Karl August WirrroceL analyzes the 
complex phenomenon of acculturation during the Liao, Chin, 
Yiian, and Ch‘ing dynasties when non-Chinese invaders ruled 
over a population which was preponderantly Chinese. 

The historical chapters dealing with the republican period tend 
to be spotty and sometimes confusing, reflecting the difficulty of 
keeping recent events in perspective. “The Republic: Phase of 
Resurgence (1928-1946) ” by Paul Myron Anthony LINEBARGER 
and Robert E. Hosack and “ The Social Revolution ” by Agnes 
SmeEDLEY—the first with a strong pro-Kuomintang bias and the 
second enthusiastically pro-Communist—complement each other. 
But even when both are read with care one is left with an incom- 
plete and somewhat confused picture of the past twenty years of 
Chinese history. 

Part III, Philosophy and Religion, is well planned and executed. 
The generalizations of Dr. Hu Shih in “ Chinese Thought ” must 
be treated with respect, but his insistence that the classical age 
(i. e., the feudal period) of Chinese thought was an age of demo- 
cratic ideas is an overstatement. Later Dr. Hvu’s animus against 
Buddhism leads to an underestimate of the contribution of this 
religion to Chinese culture. “'Taoism,” by Homer H. Duss, de- 
serves special mention for its penetrating analysis of early Taoist 
teaching and its survey of post-classical development. The student 
would have welcomed documentation for such interesting theories 
as the one that CuHanc Tao-ling introduced Persian Mazdaism to 
China (p. 286). The two chapters on philosophy by Cuan Wing- 
tsit are too technical for the layman and too general for the 
specialist. 

The ten chapters in Part IV, The Arts, Literature, and Educa- 
tion, are of less even quality. The temptation to uncritical 
generalization has not always been resisted. It is unfortunate 
that the treatment of poetry should have been limited to Florence 
AyYscouGH’s essay tying it to calligraphy and painting. Painting, 
one of the great Chinese contributions to world culture, suffers by 
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being crowded into one short chapter with other arts. The most 
adequate chapters in this part are “ Drama” by Hsrtune Shib-i 
and “Letters and Arts in the War Years” by Dryden Linsley 
PHELPs, in spite of the gushing style of the latter. TéNc Ssii-yii’s 
chapter on “ China’s Examination System and the West ” would 
have been more useful for the general reader if it had given more 
space to the Chinese system and less to Western opinions on it. 

In Part V, Economics and Reconstruction, the chapter entitled: 
“ International Trade,” by L1 Choh-ming, is the best. It presents 
the history of Chinese foreign trade during the past century, show- 
ing clearly the relationship between foreign trade and China’s 
internal economy. In his chapter on “ Agriculture” A. Kaiming 
Cuiv has brought together a great many comparative statistics 
on the ownership and utilization of land, crop yields, farmers’ 
loans and other agricultural matters. His notes, citing many 
sources, are probably the most useful in the entire book. In the 
final essay, on “ China among the Nations,” David Nelson RowE 
very briefly traces the changing international role of China during 
the last half century and, pointing out some of the obstacles, 
warns against expecting China to assume the position of a major 
power before passing through a long process of modernization. 
A fourteen-page selected bibliography at the end, prepared by 
Cuan Wing-tsit with the assistance of the Editor and some of the 
contributors, lists books and monographs in Western European 
languages under topics roughly corresponding to the book’s 
chapter headings. 

The most serious weakness of the book lies in the omission of 
any specific consideration of Chinese social and political institu- 
tions—traditional or modern. Although passing reference is made 
to social, political, and economic ideas and problems in a number 
of the essays, such material is generally scattered and unrelated, 
giving little suggestion of the very great importance attributed to 
such matters by the Chinese people themselves. Some of the 
more specialized chapters might profitably have been sacrificed 
to make room for analytic studies of traditional Chinese society 
and of contemporary social and political forces. 

One good thing about a symposium like this is that the con- 
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tributors supplement and criticize one another. For example, we 
are invited to compare the picture of Confucius given by Hu Shih 
with such statements as the following: “ Confucius stressed aristo- 
cratic government and the regulation of the common people ” 
(Cu‘in Méng-chia, p. 65); “ Confucius was a conservative and 
supported the feudal system associated with the Chou Dynasty ” 
(Suryock, p. 247); “ Confucius . . . was able to think of his 
people in terms of mankind and not, as a lesser man might have 
done, in terms of a nation ” (Buck, p. 401). 

China probably is too difficult and its parts are too loosely tied 
together to serve as a textbook, but it should prove to be unusually 
useful for supplementary reading by classes in history, philosophy, 
religions and literature. Moreover, it provides interesting reading 
as a whole for all serious students of Chinese civilization, both 
because of the special competence of most of the contributors and 
because many chapters incorporate the latest scholarly findings. 


Knicut BiccerstarFr (Parts 1, 2, 5). 
Harovp E. Suapick (Parts 3, 4). 
Cornell University. 


Yuen Ren Cuao and Lien Sheng Yane, Concise Dictionary of 
Spoken Chinese. Published for the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xxxix + 292. $6.00. 


If one intends to study Standard Chinese, or so-called Man- 
darin, descriptively and scientifically, one should not miss this 
concise dictionary which, in certain respects, is unprecedented in 
the history of Chinese-European lexicography since its beginnings 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

In the Foreword and Introduction the authors give a clear 
picture of the unique features of this dictionary, to some of which 
I should like to call the reader’s special attention. 

In the first place, the authors indicate the grammatical function 
of each word. Thus the reader will have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing, for example, between “ free ” and “ bound ” forms, “ auxiliary 
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nouns proper,” and “ quasi auxiliary nouns.” In addition, many 
new ideas about the linguistic structure of Chinese, such as the 
four types of complements, the “ pre-transitive,” the “ possessive 
object,” the “impersonal verb-object compound,” etc. (see pp. 
XXX-XXxl1) are introduced for the first time in a Chinese dictionary. 
The particles and interjections, e. g., J »¥4,89, ete., have never 
before been described in such great detail as in the present work. 

In the second place, this dictionary is not only a faithful record 
of current spoken Mandarin, but it also serves several other 
purposes: (a) In order to “ channel the student’s efforts in using 
the language to more profitable directions,” the authors either 
mark the stylistic class of each entry by abbreviations like lit., 
dial., epistol., fig., honorif., etc., or imply it in the translation, as 
3 “ well-nigh,” but #2 “almost.” (b) As the authors incor- 
porate the main features of ancient Chinese and modern dialect 
pronunciation in the Romanization by the use of a subscribed dot 
or by the underlining of an initial, it will be possible for students 
interested in Chinese opera or old-style poetry to distinguish * 
“ sharp ” from MM “ rounded,” or 40% “ voiced initial ” from t= 
“ voiceless initial.” Furthermore, the traces of the final bilabio- 
nasal -m and the final stops -p, -t, -k of the entering tone in 
ancient Chinese and certain modern dialects, are also indicated by 
the superscribed m and p, t, k. This device is very helpful to a 
student of Cantonese or of the Wu dialects, as well as to a student 
of Chinese phonology. (c) By treating all entries as morphemes 
rather than as characters, and by analyzing the morphemes of the 
language to indicate whether they are bound or free, the authors 
have made an attempt to give the equivalent of a dictionary of 
compounds within the space of a dictionary of single words. (d) 
For etymological purposes, the original character of the main 
character is given in parentheses. The entries (AK) HIGH), 
8 (F4), ete., are good examples. 

In the third place, in order to aid the reader, the authors have 
arranged their material in the following manner: “The body of 
the dictionary is arranged according to the order of the commonly 
accepted system of 214 radicals. . . . The order of characters in 
each group is by the number of residual strokes.” Different char- 
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acters under the same number of strokes are arranged in the 
alphabetic order of National Romanization. The twelve most 
frequent radicals in their most frequent forms are given at the 
bottom of the pages for the reader to learn by heart. “'To insure 
further the finding of the characters, the authors have entered each 
character under all its apparently possible radicals and made a 
cross reference to the main entry.” For instance, # is entered 
under 72 4, with the note “See Rad. 195 #.” If one recognizes 
the above arrangement and knows how to use Appendix I and 
Appendix ITI, one will be able to find any character included in 
the dictionary. As to the Romanized orthography, the National 
system is given parallely with the Wade-Giles system. Appendix I, 
Part 2, is a table of concordance of these two systems, from which 
the basic form of National Romanization can easily be found 
when the Wade-Giles form is known. The popular and cursive 
forms of many characters, as well as the Soochow numerals and 
the National Phonetic Letters, have never been included in a 
traditional Chinese dictionary. Beginners in Chinese are very 
often puzzled by such forms which no dictionary explains. By 
recording them as dictionary entries, the authors have removed 
one source of bewilderment for the foreign student of Chinese. 

Finally, I wish to point out that the phonetic section in the 
Introduction is a handy résumé of Dr. Y. R. CuAo’s original find- 
ings accumulated through his continuous studies since 1916. 
Among these, may be mentioned the rules of tone sandhi, the 
two types of problems concerning the neutral tone, and the 
analysis of the retroflex finals. Dr. Cuao first published an article 
on “ The Problem of the Chinese Language” (The Chinese Stu- 
dent’s Monthly 9 [June, 1916].572-93) advocating that the logo- 
graphic Chinese characters be replaced by a new type of Romani- 
zation. In 1921 when he taught Chinese at Harvard University, 
he made experiments with his new system. Then, in the next year, 
the first draft of his National Romanization system was published 
in a special issue of The National Language Monthly ((1922] 
87-117) , on the reformation of Chinese writing; and the twenty- 
five principles of his new system were also announced in the same 
article. Thus was laid the cornerstone of National Romanization. 
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Therefore ninety-five per cent of the official system promulgated 
by the Chinese Ministry of Education on September 26, 1928, 
and used in this dictionary, should be regarded as Dr. CHao’s 
accomplishment. I may add that, significantly, those graduates 
of the Army Specialized Training Program I have talked with 
who were trained in Dr. Cuao’s orthography seem to have acquired 
a uniformly good command of tones. 

For the benefit of the reader, a few misprints noticed by the 
reviewer and some points on which he differs with the authors 
are appended below: 


Page Line Original Correction or Suggestion 
xxvii 3 Appendix I Read “ Appendix III.” 
45 15 FR ge For “ gagging ” or preferably “ retching ” (without vomiting) 


the natives of Peiping always say Ae 4 instead of FT BCR. 
It is different from those words for “ to belch ” given on p. 43. 


50 20 FR To the word indicating “a piston,” a diminutive p, -l is 
always appended. Here for the character 3E py, read sal 
(< sai+ -l) for sell (< seh +-l). 
53 15 RRO The character F should be regarded as literary. 
57 38 -B-l, Besides “an old woman,” it also means 
Fé -B-tz “a maid servant.” 


63 17 FA When used to mean “ Darling!” or “Precious!” it is fre- 
quently followed by a diminutive suffix ,», -l, 

91 26 eth It does not seem to be a popular term in the Peiping 
dialect. So far as I know, the natives of Peiping always 
say MABE instead of AFH. 

187 23 BHF An idiomatic word for “wisdom teeth” in Peiping dialect 


is ## 9A. Now and then 48 ff has been used in some 
textbooks of physiology, but 4/3f is very rare. 

140 1 BR a The original character for “ gizzard” is fii (p. 176), pro- 
nounced fsiuén in ancient Chinese. Koung-yiin, Vol. 1, rime 
18, Hitt , Hee. i-e., “ bird’s viscera.” Therefore both on 
p. 140 and eC on p. 176 are borrowings, but # is much 
less common. 

141 8 © * B-tz The word for “a crack” is a free form which has never been 
followed by the suffix -tz. Its AN is 3%. The proverb 
FT EHO * ZI) FE literally means “A cleft earthen 


pot cracks to the bottom.” In fact, it is often used as a 
play on the words © * and [J; therefore it has the 
connotation of “ very inquisitive.” 


* This character is No. 12665 in Gites Chinese-English Dictionary. 
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153 33 (ch‘h*) Read “ (ch‘i*).” 

157 15 Fh In addition to being a popular form of fii *, it is also a 
surname read chorng (ch‘ung”), which even appears in the 
original text of the well-known novel Shui-hu chuan. If 
those rare surnames like {7, (p. 5) and (=) (p. 161) have 
all been included, why should this one be excluded? 


160 33 4£ = gaan Usually written as #; it is the same character as that for 


“a penholder ” and “the stock of a gun” on p. 113. 


251 6 bell Can be identified as fff ,. B- #§ also means “ very 
strong.” Another idiom in the Peiping dialect is fff ,4% 
which means “ very brilliant” or “very bright.” 


Lo, CuH‘ANG-P‘EI. 
Yale University. 


Karl H. Mences, Qaragalpaq Grammar, Part One: Phonology, 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. 110. 


This work, the first part of the first descriptive and comparative 
grammar of the Qaraqatpaq * language in a Western tongue, is a 
welcome addition to our knowledge of the Turkic languages of 
Central Asia. The book represents the labor of many years by the 
author, a recognized specialist in the Ural-Altaic languages. It is 
a valuable road-breaking study which will enable Turkologists 
further to develop and expand the basic material presented here. 

The reviewer makes no claim to a knowledge of comparative 
Ural-Altaic philology, but wishes only to draw the attention of 
scholars to this work, and to make a few minor remarks. The book 
is divided into two sections, the first treating of the phonetic 
description of Qaraqatpaq sounds, and the second section on the 
comparative historical phonology of Qaraqatpaq, including the 
consonants, vocalism, and a special section on foreign words. The 
general conclusion of the work is that Qaraqatpaq may be classi- 
fied with the Qazaq language, spoken by the people of the SSR of 
the same name. This is to be expected since the two peoples are 
geographically close to each other. Historically the Qaraqalpaqs 
lived in South Russia before the Mongol invasion, after which they 


+The ? is a hard, non-palatalized 1. 
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slowly migrated to their present home southeast of the Aral Lake.’ 
There is no evidence, however, that the Qaraqatpaqgs in South 
Russia spoke the same language as their present-day descendants. 
Rather it is probable that the language of these Qaraqaipaqs of 
the Middle Ages, the Uspxun Kao6oyynu of the Old Russian 
Chronicles, was closer to common Turkish than is the Qaraqatpaq 
language of today. Present-day Qaraqatpaq now takes its position 
among the Turkish languages of the northwest group, just as the 
medieval language of the Ilozossuu or Qypéaqs of southern Russia. 

An index of words discussed in the text would have enhanced 
the value of the work, although a general index may be reserved 
for succeeding volumes. Printed by the off-set process, the text 
is neat and readable. In a few places (e. g., note 20) the sense of 
the English is difficult to follow, which is understandable inasmuch 
as the work did not have the editorial attention of the press.® 

The following remarks in no way detract from the worth of the 
book, but are minor details. On the map of the geographic dis- 
tribution of the Turkic languages, facing p. xvi, there are several 
unclear points. The difference between “ TKM.,” “(TKM.) ,” and 
“(Tkm) ,” if there be a difference, is not explained. They all 
presumably represent dialects of Tiirkmen, but the presence of 
Tiirkmen speakers in the delta of the Indus valley above Karachi, 
either now or in historical times, is nowhere, to my knowledge, 
attested. The same is true for their presence in the Iranian prov- 
ince of Seistan, unless Tiirkmen raiders, or perhaps the Khalaj 
Turks of the time of Mahmid of Ghazna, are meant.‘ On the 
other hand this may refer to the few tribes of AfSars who still live 
in Kirman, although their language is the same as the Turkish 
tribes of the province of Fars.’ The “ Az.” (Azerbaijani) in Fars 


* They came to Central Asia at the end of the 16th cent. according to II. Il. Asanos, 


“Hopnme qaHHbre 0 KapakamaKax,’’ Copetckoe Bocroxospegenue (Moscow, 1945) 


3.59-79. This work is primarily concerned with the history of these people. 

® On p. 90 read “ appetite” for “ apathite,” and on p. 98 read “ Turkicization.” 

*V. Mrinorsxy, “The Turkish Dialect of the Khalaj,” BSOS 10 (1940) . 434. 

° Little has been written on the Turkish tribes of southern Iran and much remains 
to be done on their language and habits; cf. M. Fuad K@priilii, article “ Avsar” in 
Islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1943) 2.35, also Mas‘id Kaihan, Juyrafiyd-i-mufassal-i- 
Iran (Tehran, 1933) 2.86, 94. 
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probably refers to the QaSqai tribesmen, as well as the Inanli 
tribe of the Khamsa confederation.’ The large letters required 
for printing on the map necessitated writing the name Dardistan 
across Tibet, although the area is limited to the first two letters 
of the name. The Gagauz, of course, are in the Dobruja. 

Just as the vague term “ Central Asian languages” was used 
half a century ago to cover many unknown tongues, so the term 
“ Palaeo-Asiatic languages ” today is a kind of receptacle into 
which unclassified and little-known languages of Asia can be de- 
posited. It is to be hoped that further research on such languages 
as modern Yenisei-Ostiak and the extinct Hsi-hsia language of the 
people of Kansu province will finally assign a place to these and 
related languages. 

The supposition that part of the Wu-sun people may have 
belonged to a group related to the contemporary Finno-Ugrians 
(p. 9, note 20) is interesting but quite speculative. The article 
by Ernst Lewy, “Zum Ossetischen,” Ungarische Jahrbiicher 15 
(Berlin, 1935). 511-516, on the linguistic relations between the 
language of the Ossetes and Mordva (a Volga-Finnic language) 
merely indicates that much still must be done before the basic 
structure of either of these two languages is clearly understood. 
The question of the language and relationship of the Wu-sun is 
far more obscure than the problem of the possible borrowings in 
the two languages of the present day discussed by Lewy. It has 
been suggested that the “ Tokharian ” languages were Wu-sun 
dialects, and evidence for a Finno-Ugrian mixture would be 
difficult to find in “ Tokharian.” ’ 

For Samal (p. 26) read simal, as on p. 81. The word gesir / 
kasir “ carrot” (p. 31) is almost certainly derived from Persian 
gazar, Pastu gazara. Sanskrit gajar is probably derived from the 
Persian, as it occurs only in one late work on materia medica.’ 
In Mahmid al-KaSyari’s Diwan luyat al-Turk the word appears 


° The only work on the language of the QaSqai which has come to my attention is 
T. Kowausk1, “Sir Aurel Stein’s Sprachaufzeichnungen im Ainallu-Dialekt aus Siid- 
persien,” Prace Komisji Orientalistycznej Nr. 29 (Cracow, 1937). 

7 W. B. Hennina, “ Argi and the Tokharians,” BSOS 9 (1938) . 564. 

®°Q. BéutiincK, Sanskrit-wérterbuch, abridged ed. (St. Petersburg, 1879-89). Cf. B. 
Laurer, Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919) 451-454. 
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as gasiir in the language of the T'uzz, and as gizri in the language 
of Aryu (the district of Talas and Balasayin in Russian Turke- 
stan) .° The word also occurs in Armenian gazar and Arabic jazar. 
The oldest occurrence of the word in Persian is in the tenth 
century book of pharmacology of Abi Mansiir Muwaffaq.*® The 
Qaraqatpaq words gevde “trunk, torso” and gezek “bag” are 
not attested in any Iranian language to my knowledge. It is 
doubtful that the gej of the expression gej para “ some, several ” 
is derived from Persian.<S. The explanation of giillan “ all, each ” 
< Arabic kull plus Persian suffix of the plural -dn is wrong, for 


there is no word &)S kullaén “all” in Persian. Could it not be 


simply Arabic © kullan “completely ”? Cf. H. Reckenporr, 
Arabische Syntax (Heidelberg, 1921) 132, 156, and its use in 
Persian in D. C. Pamtort, A Higher Persian Grammar (Calcutta, 
1919) 307. The pronunciation of the final syllable of this word 
in the Tajik dialect of Kabul, Afghanistan, is just as Menges 
transcribes it for Qaraqatpaq, with -an (labialized, velar a, dulled 
towards 0) . 

P. 34: The etymology of Persian tufang “ gun, musket” is 
unclear. The older form tufadk, as found in the dictionaries such 
as the Burhdan-i-Qati‘, suggests a possible connection with tuf, 
tufek “to spit” (with auxiliary); cf. P. Horn, Grundriss der 
neupersischen Etymologie (Strassburg, 1893) 87. The indication 
that the word Aaié, used by Ptolemy for the Ural River, is still 
alive as jaj- “to extend, scatter” is of interest. There are a 
number of such remarks throughout the book which make a close 
perusal of the volume rewarding. 

P. 55: It is possible that the modern Persian ddftdr “ note- 
book ” < Greek 6:¢é0épa direct, but one would suppose that the 
Greek form, as well as the Persian, is borrowed from a Semitic 
word. The relation of the Persian word with O. P. dipi, Accadian 
tuppi (and these two probably from a Sumerian form) > modern 
Persian ddabir “ scribe,” is unclear, but it is certainly related, as 


°C. BrocKkeLMANN, Mitteltiirkisches Wortschatz (Leipzig, 1928) 61. 
10°F. R. Sevigmann, Liber fundamentorum pharmacologiae, in Persian (Vienna, 
1857) 87. 
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was pointed out long ago by P. de LaGarpr, Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen (Leipzig, 1886) 216-217; cf. P. JENsEN, “ Elamitische 
Eigennamen,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
6 (1892) . 218-219. 

P.77: Old Uighur drdini < Skrt. ratna “ jewel ” probably came 
through the Sogdian rtny.™ 

P. 82: The prothetic h-, as in Hami Darya “ the Oxus River,” 
is interesting. Not only did the Turkish languages lack an h, but 
Sogdian, the Iranian language in closest contact with the Turkic 
languages, also had no h. It occurs in Parthian and Middle Persian 
however. The prothetic h- is also found in the Turkish dialect of 
the Khalaj, and in Tiirkmen, according to MINorsky, op. cit. 
424-5. 

The final paragraph of the book, with examples from Uighur 
texts showing the correspondence between Skrt. -a and Uighur 
-i / -y, is noteworthy. With Gantarwy < Skrt. Gandharva, com- 
pare Sogdian yntrw “ a kind of celestial being.” The word is also 
found in the Avesta.” 

Dr. Mences has written an excellent and useful work. In 
passing it might be mentioned that the second part of his Volks- 
kundliche Texte aus Ost Tiirkistan, aus dem Nachlass von N. Th. 
Katanov was printed in Berlin in 1943, without the name of the 
author. It is to be hoped that the vocabulary of these texts, and 
of the Qaraqalpaq language, will appear soon with the succeeding 
parts of this grammar. 

Ricuarp N. Frye. 


Harvard University. 


E. Herzreip, Zoroaster And His World. 2 vols. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 851. 


For many years scholars have been indebted to Herzretp for 
his work in Iranian Studies, not to mention other fields of learning 
to which he has contributed. The present study, his magnum 
opus, represents the fruit of years of research and the culmination 


11 —. Benveniste, Vessantara Jataka (Paris, 1946) 118. 
12 EF. Herzrevp, Zoroaster and His World (Princeton, 1947) 2.824-5. 
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of many theories which the distinguished scholar proposed in 
earlier publications. To review these two volumes properly would 
require a tome itself, and only a few remarks can be made here. 

At first glance the Leitmotiv of the work would seem to be a 
refutation of the ideas propounded by H. S. Nysere in his Die 
Religionen des alten Iran (Leipzig, 1938) , although other scholars 
do not escape the searching criticism of HERZFELD’s analyses. It 
would be unfair and untrue, however, to suggest that the study is 
principally a critique of past work on the subject of Zoroaster and 
his age, for HERZFELD proposes many interesting theories, some of 
which are defended in a convincing manner. 

One might object to errors, perhaps due to oversight, such as 
the title of the book Vés u Ramin (p. 78) and Wais (p. 183), 
Xusroy and Xusrau, both on p. 7, Véhrét instead of Wehrot (p. 
73) , the traditional date of Zoroaster, born in 569 B. C. on p. 202, 
while on p. 204 he is born in 529, and unfinished footnotes (p. 
457, note 24, p. 627, note 16). A polemic in Greek contra NYBERG 
(p. 319), and quotations (and half-quotations) in various lan- 
guages are diverting, but perhaps somewhat out of place. Such 
slips, together with the lack of any kind of an index, are to be 
regretted, but they are incidental. The value of the work is 
manifold, not the least facet of which represents the author’s 
experience in archeological excavations and lengthy periods of 
residence in the Orient. The parallels which Herzretp makes 
between Islamic times and the age of Zoroaster are sometimes 
misleading, but are at all times interesting and informative. 

The first part of the work is primarily concerned with the events 
in the life of Zoroaster, gleaned, for the most part, from a minute 
investigation of relevant passages in the Avesta. The remainder 
of the two volumes deals with the doctrines of the prophet and 
various items which throw light upon the age in which he lived. 
To piece together the story one must follow Herzretp though a 
maze of philological material, and be constantly on the alert for 
the main thread of his reconstruction. It may be of some value 
to summarize that reconstruction, for it is difficult to find one’s 
way without indices. 

Zoroaster was born ca. 569 B.C. in the home of his father 
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PuruSaspa at Raga (modern Rayy) . He belonged to the Spitama, 
a Median family which ruled over Raga. His grandfather, on his 
mother’s side, was Astyages, the Median king, and his half-sister 
was probably Atossa, later wife of Cambyses (p. 51 and 204). 
Thus Zoroaster was related to the Achaemenian royal house, and 
is identified as the Spitakes of Ctesias.’ 

Zoroaster sought to reform the society of his time, but he did 
not want to dissolve it. Rather he wished to institute an agrarian 
reform, replacing serfdom with the voluntary obedience of the 
vassal (p. 349). As a result of his ideas (or preaching?) Zoroaster 
was sentenced to exile with the loss of all of his civil rights. 
Elsewhere (p. 485) Herzrevp elaborates on the reasons for his 
banishment. This is an involved chapter on Mifra “the moral 
obligation upon which the society was founded,” and the prophet 
is banished because he was a “ mifradruys ” or drugvant, a sinner 
against society or in short a heretic. The court which proscribed 
the prophet was composed of the nobles and priests of Media, who 
thus caused a grave miscarriage of justice (p. 195). The prophet 
left his home on a hegira, similar to the flight of Muhammad, and 
set his face to the east along the Khurasan road. He first sought 
refuge with the house of Véhviya, located in Komis (north of 
Damyan) , a Persian family which had been enfeoffed by Cyrus 
in Parthava (p. 220). Herzrexp not only tells us the route which 
the prophet followed, but also says he traveled in a coach drawn 
by a two-horse team. The time of the flight was winter, for 
Zoroaster had to stand outside the gate of the palace of the 
Véhviya shivering in the cold (p. 228). So the prophet, refused 
sanctuary by a fellow kavi (noble), continued on the road to 
Tosa (present-day Tiis), where he found asylum with kavi 
Vistaspa, a Persian with a Median name.’ He is the same as the 
Vistaspa of the Avesta, satrap of Parthava, and father of Darius 
I, for HerzFeLp. In Tosa Zoroaster made two friends, FrasuStra 
and Zamaspa of the house of the Haugava, the former of whom 


1 The reference, not mentioned by HERZFELD, is Ctesias, Persica 1, pars. 2 and 8. The 
reason for this identification escapes me. 
? On p. 367 Herzrep says that Zoroaster and Vistaspa met in a suburb of Ctesiphon, 
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became the father-in-law of the prophet (p. 162). The question 
of the number of wives of Zoroaster is unclear, but Herzfeld asserts 
that he had three wives and one daughter (p. 57). While the 
prophet sojourned on an island in the lake of Seistan in ViStapa’s 
domain, his friends, the two Haugava, set out to obtain the revoca- 
tion of Zoroaster’s banishment (p. 244). They went to the court 
of appeal of the great king Cyrus, sometime between 539 and 529 
B.C. (p. 203). Meanwhile the “ Gatha of the Flight ” (Yast 46) 
was being composed after his marriage, while Zoroaster lived in 
Vistaspa’s hospitium. The rest of the life of the prophet remains 
a mystery. HerzFeExLD rejects the legend of the murder of the 
prophet and ends the work with the assertion that the tomb of 
Zoroaster still exists untouched, ready for the spades of the 
archaeologists.* 

Such is HERzFELD’s reconstruction of the life of Zoroaster, the 
main thread of his study, but there are many other questions of 
importance which he discusses. Most of the facts in the life of 
Zoroaster which HERZzFELD mentions were known before. The 
conjectures and surmises partly correspond with those of A. V. W. 
JACKSON, Markwakrt and others, and partly are his own. The 
author contends that the Achaemenids adopted the reformed 
religion of Zoroaster after the GOmata episode when the Vistaspa 
family came to power in the person of Darius. The old religion, 
however, again comes into prominence under Artaxerxes II (404- 
358 B.C.) , and then “ Zoroaster’s name is only the sign-board for 
the older religion which had absorbed a certain number of his 
thoughts” (p. 175). The revolt of Gomata was not a general 
revolt of the magi (priests) , but only a particular group seeking 
political power. Herzre.p, in an interesting philological discus- 
sion, proposes that the word dévayasna, in the Avesta, is the 
proper term for the pre-Zoroastrian polytheism, zara@ustris for 
Zoroaster’s own monotheism, and mazdayasna for the post-Zoro- 
astrian syncretism (p. 417). The reason for Zoroaster’s hate of 
Mithra, and other deities, was that, “he (Mithra) is the god 
of the old social order, the legal foundation of which was the 


5’ There are many traditions on the death of Zoroaster. All cannot be ignored; cf. 
A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies (New York, 1928) 251-255. 
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ius talionis. The era introduced by Zoroaster brings monotheism 
instead of polytheism, ethics instead of cult, and instead of self- 
help a law, data, that was no longer founded on the social, but 
on the religious concept of Good and Evil” (p. 487) . 

Unfortunately much of HerzFevp’s detailed reconstruction is 
unwarranted, for it is built upon unknown quantities and a wealth 
of surmise.* The attempt to localize the home of the prophet in 
Rayy, and his missionary activity in Tis, rests on no source 
material and completely disregards the traditions in various later 
texts (Pahlavi, Arabic, Persian, etc.) which place his activity in 
Bactria.> The inference that Zoroaster used a two-horse team on 
his flight because of the use of the dual vaza < vaz “ fiihren,” is 
ingenious but hardly convincing. The tradition of the prophet’s 
extensive missionary work, before making any converts, is ignored 
by Herzretp. In short the chief value of the work is not his 
reconstruction of the life of the prophet, but in some of the 
excurses and minor philological points. Only a very few of these 
details can be noted below. 

P. 12 and 36: The parallel drawn by the author between the 
memorial fires of Sasanian (as well as Achaemenian) times and 
the institution of wagf pl. awgaf in more recent times, affords a 
better understanding of the Iranian practice for those acquainted 
with the Islamic institution. In Islamic times a ruler or wealthy 
man would give a large sum of money, or more usually the income 
from land or some business, to endow a mosque, school, hospital 
or the like. Herzretp suggests that the Zoroastrian fires were 
likewise endowed so that they would be maintained by guardian 
priests. Presumably temples and schools were built as adjuncts 
to the fire. 

HeERZFELD’s study of the composition of the memorial document 
in the Fravardin YaSt 13, is more extensive than past studies. He 
analyzes the various materials which came into the Yast, including 
the list of mythical kings and heroes. Etymologies of names are 


“The brief review of W. Ausricut in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 106 (April, 1947) .19, is somewhat strong in condemnation of 


HeErzFeLp’s work 
5 JACKSON, op. cit. 268, also his book Zoroaster (New York, 1899) 208-219. 
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frequently hazardous, and, with the paucity of source material 
at hand, they are often pure speculation.* Whether muza repre- 
sents Egypt, or Magan on the Indian Ocean (p. 42) , and raozdya 
Lydia or Rhodos, is open to question. The author is probably 
right in recognizing the names as ethnics. 

P. 78, note 18: The country of K’ang-chii is not Sogdiana, but 
the Talas and Chu valleys according to O. Franke, Geschichte 
des Chinesischen Reiches 1 (Leipzig, 1930) . 337, and O. MarEn- 
CHEN-HeE.LFen, “Huns and Hsiung-nu,” Byzantion 17 (1944- 
1945) .230. Cf., however, C. II. Toacros, k ucropuu xopesmuiickux 
cusByuuyos, Ussecrua Akagemuu Hayx, Cepua uctopuu u duszocomuu 
1 (1945) .281-284, who believes it should be localized in Khwarazm. 
He also gives a summary of other views, pp. 281-282. 

The assumption that the names Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
were “throne names” chosen by the later Achaemenians at the 
accession is convincing; whether they are “ Zoroastrian” names 
or not is another question.’ The etymology of the name Xerzes, 
noted on p. 97, Av. xsayat plus rsmanah “ who commands the 
right will” is proposed by TEepEsco and convincing. The inter- 
pretation of rta and ySa@ra “ Artaxerxes ” as: “ to rtam (belongs) 
the rulership,” would rather be: “ having power by divine right ” 
< Skrt. rita. 

Another suggestion for the etymology of the name Darius might 
be darayat plus vahus “ may he have riches” (NYBERG, op. cit. 
345; “das Gute erhaltend ”). The name occurs in Aramaic docu- 
ments ca. 480 B. C. and again ca. 400 B. C. It seems that the later 
the time the longer does the name become. The oldest Aramaic 
form is drws writ then the form dryws wrt, which is the form in 
the Bible for Darius I (communication from W. B. HEeNN1Nc) . 


®On p. 449, Herzretp proposes an etymology of the name Feryana, a city and 
district in Transoxiana. OlIr. derivative from < paraka “beyond.” (HeErzFetp does 
not mark the word with a star to show that it is reconstructed.) This etymology is 
much too speculative. An examination of the Pamir dialects might be more rewarding. 
Cf. P. Horn in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie 1 (Strassburg, 1896) 2 
Abteilung, 70. He suggests a connection with faryan “ frisch gegrabener Wasserkanal ” 
< kan- “to dig,” but said that the etymology of the place name should not be 
considered as such etymologies are fruitless. 

7 This was recognized by NyYBeErG, op. cit. 346. 
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For Darius II we find dryhwiyinen7 and drywhwiwinwn; cf. A. 
CowLey, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 
1923) 282. 

P. 129, note 23: The assertion that our word “baron” is 
related to Av. vrzana “ village,” and came through Armenian to 
the Lusignans, who transplanted it to France during the Crusades, 
is incorrect. It is just the reverse, for the Armenians of the king- 
dom of Cilicia borrowed the word from the French Crusaders < 
Latin baro “ free-man,” in its acquired sense. 

The discussion of the phonetic change vh > hv > f in Iranian 
(p. 176-7) is of interest, although it is difficult to see why HErz- 
FELD assigns the change to a definite time and place, viz., western 
Parthia in the first century A. D. 

A knowledge of the Accadian and Elamite cuneiform is of in- 
estimable value for the understanding of Old Persian, as the work 
of Erzers has demonstrated.* It would be valuable if the deriva- 
tion of the OP. cuneiform were studied to show how the system of 
orthography developed, especially as related to Iranian phonetics. 
The contact between Medes and Persians on one hand and the 
Assyrians and Babylonians on the other needs fuller investiga- 
tion, and HERZFELD will not be contradicted when he places em- 
phasis on these contacts. Throughout the book he stresses the 
strong influences exerted by Mesopotamia on the eastern neighbors. 

P. 144: While the modern translation of jahika as “ prostitute ” 
may be foolish, as HERZFELD suggests, it certainly has a derogatory 
sense. The same is true of the MP. form 7éh; e. g., in the Kar- 
namak-i-Artay3ér-i-Papakan, ITI, 5, in H. S. Nysere, Hilfsbuch 
des Pehlevi (Uppsala, 1928) 13 of the text, and in P. J. Menasce, 
Skand-Gumanik Viéar (Fribourg, 1945) 52; cf. E.B. N. Daasnar, 
The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz (Bombay, 1932) 
208. 

P. 208: The discussion of Gdmata’s revolt as the struggle for 
succession rather than a general revolt of the magi of Media 
(contra Nyberg) is reasonable, but it was surely more than a 


8W. Emers, Iranische Beamtennamen in der keilschriftlichen Uberlieferung 
(Leipzig, 1940). 
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group of politicians trying to seize power. In any case it was not 
a religious revolt. 

P. 256: Herzrexp’s assertion that the Gathas are more archaic 
than the rest of the Avesta, but not necessarily older, is to be well 
considered. The comparison of Gathic with Homeric Greek, a 
language of poetry rather than a living tongue, is good. 

P. 278, note: On the Armenian title vardapet < MP. vard 
“ skill,” vartak “ skilled,” cf. E. BenveNtst#, “ Etudes Iraniennes,” 
Transactions of the Philological Society (1945) (London, 1946) 
69. 

P. 401: Herzrewp’s explanation of the Xerxes, Pers. daiv. 
inscription as referring to the revolt of the mother countries of 
Media and Parsa fits the circumstances well, though it is un- 
supported by other evidence. 

The author contends that the Avesta has no home, but is a 
compilation of materials from various times and places. This, 
however, does not invalidate attempts to localize certain parts of 
the Avesta. One cannot dismiss the theory that some parts of 
the Avesta originated in Bactria with the statement that Bactria 
occurs only once in the Avesta (p. 754). Does Raga occur more 
frequently? 

P. 478: On the word maryo “ (young) man” cf. S. WIKANDER, 
Der Arische Mannerbund (Lund, 1938) 110-111. 

P. 551: The argumentum ex silentio is always provisional, and 
the thesis that haoma is wine may be considered as plausible but 
unproved. The discussion on viticulture is interesting. 

P. 784: On the word suburyan “ tomb” cf. now W. B. Hen- 
NING, “ Two Central Asian Words,” Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society (1945) (London, 1946) 157-162. 

P. 607: vdiynd “ flood” is found in Sogdian wynh which E. 
Benveniste, Tertes Sogdiens (Paris, 1940) 171 (TSP 2, 184) 
suggests must mean “ famine.” W. B. Hennine, “The Sogdian 
Texts of Paris,’ BSOS 11 (1946) .'717 concludes that the meaning 
“famine ” fits Avestan véiyna better than “ flood.” 

P. 641, note 10: The Iranian origin of the Greek name for the 
Black Sea Ev€evos as indicated by A. Freman (cf. now an 
English translation of his article from the Russian, “ The Name 


13 
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of the Black Sea” in The Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute 22 (1932) . 26-31) , is further confirmed by the Sogdian 
*ysyny (TSP 3, 33) “ dark blue,” and NP. ¢-* >. 

P. 746: HerzFre.p, in a discussion on the exposure of the dead, 
indicates that it was a Central Asian custom which was introduced 
into Iran in Arsacid times. In support of this contention cf. K. A. 
INosTRANTSEV, “On the Ancient Iranian Burial Customs and 
Buildings,” Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 3 


(1923) . 9-11. 
RicHarp N. Frye. 


Harvard University. 
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Matiéres (1947); Vol. 234 (1943-45) suite, Paris. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 67, Nos. 3, 4 (1947), 
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Language, Vol. 23, Nos. 3, 4 (1947); Vol. 24, No. 1 (1948), New 
Haven. 

Supplement to Language, Bulletin No. 20. 
Supplement to Language, Language Dissertation No. 41. 

Le Monde Oriental, Vols. 33-34 (1939-41) , Uppsala. 

Le Muséon, Vol. 60, Nos. 1-2, 3-4 (1947), Louvain. 
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pines, 1947. 
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CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA TO VOLUME 10.* 


6, note 32: For chein read chien. 

9, note 41: For “ Van Gutick ” read “ van GULIK.” 
65, line 24: For Kuo read Kou. 
74, line 9: Set upright the second character in line. 

125, lines 23 and 24: Interchange the four characters after Ssw- 
pu pet-yao with the four characters after Chou-i ku-chu. 

144, note 44: Set upright the character after “ the ruler.” 

152, lines 14 and 16: Interchange the character after “ Nothing- 
ness ” with the one after “ Thingness.” 

179: Insert the following editorial note before note 1: [For a 
German translation of this biography cf. Arthur F. 
Wriaut, “Sinology in Peiping 1941-1945,” HJAS 9 (1945- 
47) .357-358.— Editors. | 

191, line 8: For “ men” read “ man.” 

208, line 18: For “ Hsing” read “ Hsiang.” 

208, note 107: For “ Kao-tzu” read “ Kao-tsu.” 

210: For “*® Sung Ch‘i” read “14 Sung Ch‘1.” 

212, line 19: For “secretely ” read “ secretly.” 

213, note 127: For “ Boopr” read “ Bopper.” 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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REFERENCES FOR TRANSCRIPTION AND 
ABBREVIATION 


ROMANIZATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


. Chinese: The Wane-Grzs system, H. A. Guzs, A Chinese-English Dictionary, — 
Shanghai, 1912. 

. Japanese: The Romaji system found in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English 
Dictionary, Tokyd, 1931. 

. Korean: The McCuns-Retscuaver system, “The Romanization of the Korean 
Language,” Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXIX (Seoul, 1939), 1-55. 

. Manchu: The system found in Hanepa Toru, Manju ii-ben gisun kamcibuha 
bithe, Kydto, 1937. 

. Mongolian: The system found in A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos, III, “ Index 
des mots du mongol écrit et du mongol ancien,” Peiping, 1944. 

. Russian: The system of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S. S. R. 

. Sanskrit: The system found in W. D. Wurrney, Sanskrit Grammar, Cambridge, 
1931. 

. Tibetan: The system found in Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1902. 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR TITLES OF PERIODICALS. 


Acta orientalia 

Asia major | 

Bulletin de VEcole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient 

Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 
th FT Si be Rese is Ss Ae 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Journal asiatique 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an i 22 FI 

Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques 

Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen 
Monumenta Nipponica 

Monumenta Serica 

Nanking Journal Ape SR 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 

Revue des Arts asiatiques 

Shigaku zasshi Sh SURE RE 

Shih-hsiieh nien-pao $$ FA4ERR 

Shinagaku SPB 

Shirin SK 

T‘ien Hsia Monthly KF 

T‘oung pao 

Toy6 gakuhé Brea 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 

Tsing Hua Journal wae 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies #92 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
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